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PREFACE. 


HE  favorable  reception  which  my  ''  History  of  Music 
in  the  Form  of  Lectures  "  obtained  in  this  countiy 
and  in  England,  on  its  first  appearance,  has  en- 
couraged me  to  prepare  a  new  book,  on  the  basis  of  that  pub- 
lication, in  order  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  classes  in  the 
study  of  the  historj'^  of  musical  art.  The  new  features  of  this 
issue  of  my  work  are:  much  additional  and  important  matter, 
a  new  division  of  the  general  contents,  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  chronological  order  of  the  subject-matter,  a  number  of 
new  and  valuable  musical  examples  dispersed  throughout  the 
book,  and  an  exhaustive  and  copious  index,  which  may  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  many  letters  I  have  received  from  musical  persons 
throughout  the  country  asking  advice  as  to  what  books  to 
study  on  theory  of  music,  or  how  to  collect  musical  libraries, 
have  convinced  me  that  my  "  History  of  Music  "  has  been  the 
means  of  awakening  in  the  minds  of  many  musical  students 
a  greater  desire  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and  histoiy  of 
music.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  for  complaints 
and  sarcastic  critical  comments  ai-e  still  made  by  many  edu- 
cated people  that  musicians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  one-sided  in 
their  cultivation  and  often  even  illiterate.  J.  J.  Rousseau's 
sentence,  "  Le  musicien  lit  peu  "  (The  musician  is  little  given 
to  reading),  has,  unfortunately,  not  yet  entirely  lost  its  mean- 
ing and  force. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  in  receiving  frequent  assurances 
that  when  my  "  History  of  Music  in  the  Form  of  Lectures  "  first 
appeared  it  reallij  satisfied  "  a  want  felt"  regarding  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  important  side  of  musical  art;  and  the  many 
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courses  of  m'asical  lectures,  the  musico-historical  articles,  etc., 
etc.,  based  on,  or  taken  bodily  from,  my  work,  have  been  fur- 
ther testimony  to  its  usefulness.  Credit  was  not,  however, 
always  given  where  it  was  due. 

But  the  climax  of  musico-literary  dishonesty  was  reached 
when  a  Western  music  publisher  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Music,"  by  a  Mr.  Robert 
Challoncr,  with  the  request  that  I  should  peruse  the  book, 
and,  if  it  should  be  found  satisfactory,  introduce  it  in  my 
music  classes.  When  I  opened  the  pages  of  the  7ieiv  book  at 
random,  the  subject-matter  read  very,  very  familiar  to  me,  and 
great  was  my  astonishment,  on  more  closely  examining  Mr. 
Challoner's  musico-literary  performance,  to  discover  that 
fully  two  thirds  of  the  contents  of  his  "  History  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Music  "  had  been  taken,  word  for  word,  sentence 
after  sentence,  from  my  "  History  of  Music  in  the  Form  of 
Lectures."  But  in  Challoner's  book  the  matter  taken  from 
mine  was  twisted  and  garbled  in  every  waj';  my  sentences 
were  made  to  answer  foolish  and  stupid  questions,  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Challoner  in  catechism  fashion;  half  a  sentence 
would  be  printed  at  one  end  of  the  book,  the  other  half  at  the 
other.  He  even  borrowed,  to  add  to  his  list  of  authorities,  the 
names  of  books  pilfered  from  my  list,  with  critical  remarks  on 
such  books,  which  I  had  added  to  the  first  issue  of  my  work 
as  a  guide  to  students  in  collecting  a  library. 

The  remaining  matter,  forming  Challoner's  compilation,  is 
filled  with  errors  and  misstatements  of  all  kinds.  I  shall 
not  weary  my  readers  by  quoting  many  pages  of  this  piracy, 
which  would  double  the  size  of  the  present  volume,  but 
simply  print  two  or  three  as  examples  for  their  amusement. 


Ritter,  page  7,  1  vol. 

Music  is  not  aD  isolated  art. 
It  forms  a  most  necessary  link  in 
the  great  family  of  arts.  Its  ori- 
gin is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  same 
source  as  that  of  the  other  arts. 
Its  ideal  functions  are  also  the 
same.  Art  in  general  is  that 
magic  instrumentality  by  means 
of  which  man's    mind  reveals  to 


Challoner,  page  25. 

Is  music  an  isolated  art? 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of,  and  a  necessary  link  in 
the  great  family  of  arts.  Its  ori  - 
gin,  as  that  of  the  other  arts, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  constitution  of  the 
material  world.  Its  ideal  func- 
tions are  the  same. 
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man'a  senses  that  great  mjstery, 
the  beautiful. 


Page  170. 

To  the  Italians  belongs  to  a 
great  extent  the  merit  of  having 
perfected  the  beautiful  in  a  purely 
melodious  direction. 

Page  168.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Scarlatti  and  his  pupils,  and 
through  the  masters  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  the  forms  of  the  re- 
citative and  aria  were  fixed. 


What  is  understood  by  art  in 
general? 

Art  is  that  magic  instrumen- 
tality by  means  of  which  man's 
mind  reveals  to  man's  senses  that 
great  mystery,  the  beautiful. 

Page  78. 

To  the  Italians  to  a  great  ex- 
tent belongs  the  merit  of  having 
perfected  the  beautiful  in  the 
purely  melodious  direction.  Scar- 
latti with  liis  pupils  labored  long 
and  successfully  to  introduce  the 
aria  and  recitative,  and  bring 
them  to  a  state  of  perfection. 


And  so  forth  tliixyugh  the  whole  volume. 

Page  33  of  Mr.  Challoner's  is  stolen  wholly,  word  for  word, 
from  Fanny  Raymond  Eitter's  "  Essay  on  the  Troubadours." 

In  naming  his  authorities,  Mr.  Challoner  was  careful  not 
to  mention  the  one  name  to  which  his  book  owes  almost 
its  existence.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  music  publisher, 
who  sent  me  a  copy  of  this  curious  performance,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him  by  Challoner. 
I  trust  my  ^'  History  of  Music  "  in  its  new  garb  will  be  as  ac- 
ceptable as  it  was  in  its  tirst  issue;  may  it  contribute  towards 
a  still  more  liberal  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  art. 


FREDEKIC  LOXnS  EITTER. 


OCTOBEK,  1883. 


I]S"TRODUCTIO]Sr. 


BGCLE  the  state  of  musical  culture  to-day  offers 
many  elements  which  justify  the  hopes  of  all 
lovers  of  music  ;  while  everywhere  we  per- 
ceive much  activitj'^,  united  in  many  cases  to  promis- 
ing talent,  —  yet  music  is,  by  many  intelligent  people, 
scarcely  regarded  as  an  art.  Many  persons  of  toler- 
able liberal  views  still  consider  it  merely  as  an  access- 
ory accomplishment,  and  would  gladly  banish  it,  if 
the  prevailing  superficial  fashion  (so  much  to  be  re- 
gretted) of  knowing  how  to  play,  or  how  to  sing,  a 
little,  were  not  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  And  many 
consider  music  as  an  unfit  occupation  for  masculine 
minds. 

None  of  the  other  arts  is  encumbered  with  so 
many  prejudices  as  music.  Though  accessible  to 
every  human  being,  its  right  position  in  the  family 
of  arts  is,  in  many  cases,  underrated  ;  its  philosoph- 
ical and  sesthetical  meaning  entirely  overlooked,  or 
not  understood  at  all.  About  none  of  the  other  arts 
has  so  much  nonsense  been  written  as  about  music. 
A  person  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  one  tone  or 
note  from  another,  one  air  from  another,  will  not 
hesitate  to  judge  of,  and  condemn,  fine  musical  works 
in  a  most  imperative  manner ;  nay,  I  have  seen  crit- 
icisms,  novels,  and  sketches   on   musical   subjects, 
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written  by  persons  who  could  not  sing  or  play  the 
simplest  tune,  and  to  whom  theory  was  a  terra 
incognita. 

In  our  day,  as  in  earlier  times,  we  find  mankind 
makinji:  music  the  vehicle  of  all  that  is  good  and 
bad.  Now  it  is  prescribed  for  medical  purposes ; 
then  it  has  to  serve  as  a  means  for  educatinij  our  ill- 
tempered  youth ;  now  it  has  to  inspire  the  timid 
soldier  with  patriotic  fire ;  then  it  is  invoked  as  a 
helpmeet  by  the  frivolous,  etc.  But,  worse  than 
all,  here  appears  an  esteemed  author,  who  does  not 
find  anything  of  the  sort  in  music,  and  who  declares 
that  it  expresses  nothing  at  all :  it  is  merely  a  com- 
bination of  agreeable  sounds  to  please  our  sense  of 
hearing,  and  to  tickle  our  nerves  more  or  less.  "  It 
does  not  refine,"  he  says ;  "  it  does  not  elevate ;  it 
does  not  strengthen.  It  leaves  the  moral  nature 
quite  untouched.  It  has  no  moral,  —  nay,  no  intel- 
lectual influence." 

While  we  possess  many  technical  and  sesthetical 
works  on  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
poetry,  within  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
public,  music  has,  as  yet,  to  struggle,  in  order  to 
find  its  due  and  ti'ue  place.  That  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  accounts  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  one- 
sided education  of  our  musicians  themselves,  —  in 
general,  at  least.  Their  whole  attention  is  directed, 
in  most  instances,  towards  the  technical  side  of 
musical  art.  Their  appreciation  of  the  history,  the 
philosophy,  of  their  art  is  a  dark,  indistinct  under- 
standing and  presentiment ;  and  many  of  the  false 
theories  about  music  are  due,  in  a  great  extent,  to 
their  want  of  a  more  general  knowledge  and  logical 
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power.  Thus,  the  resthetical  side  of  music  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  philosophers  and  speculative 
authors,  who  have,  unfortunately,  not  the  necessary 
technical  musical  education,  and  whose  theories, 
therefore,  are  built  on  sand.  Or  else  it  rests  in  the 
hands  of  amateur  authors,  who  write  about  the  art 
as  their  fancies  lead  them.  Of  course,  there  are 
everywhere  honorable  exceptions. 

Music  is  not  an  isolated  art.  It  forms  a  most 
necessary  link  in  the  great  family  of  arts.  Its  origin 
is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  same  source  as  that  of  the 
other  arts.     Its  ideal  functions  are  also  the  same. 

Art,  in  general,  is  that  magic  instrumentality  by 
means  of  which  man's  mind  reveals  to  man's  senses 
that  great  mystery,  the  beautiful.  The  eye  sees  it ; 
the  ear  hears  it ;  the  mind  conceives  it ;  our  whole 
being  feels  the  breath  of  God :  but  to  penetrate,  in 
its  full  signification,  that  mystery,  that  charm  which 
the  beautiful  thus  exercises  over  us,  is  to  penetrate 
the  inconceivable  ways  of  God.  The  sense  of  the 
beautiful  is  that  God-like  spark  which  the  Creator 
has  placed  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  reality  is  that  irresistible  power  which 
makes  man  an  artist. 

Not  through  one  art-form  alone  does  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  reveal  itself  to  us,  but,  as  in  the  whole 
creation,  through  many-sidedness.  Though  different 
in  their  forms,  which  are  necessarily  dictated  by  the 
material  which  every  species  of  art  employs  in  order 
to  express  itself,  yet  the  one  idea  of  the  beautiful  is 
contained  in  all  arts. 

To   say  that  it  requires   more   genius   to   create 
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iii.istcr-works  in  one  art  than  in  another  is  certainly 
a  wrong  assertion.  Shakspeare,  Beethoven,  Michael 
Angelo,  Phidias, — who  can  prove  which  one  of 
these  minds  was  the  greatest? 

In  the  phistic  arts  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  ex- 
pressed through  outward  forms.  The  eye  serves  the 
mind  as  interpreter  of  that  ideal  of  which  the  artist 
tinds  models  in  the  nature  which  surrounds  him. 

In  music,  the  world,  with  its  emotions  and  feel- 
ings, is  driven  l)ack  on  the  heart.  The  ideal  of  the 
artist  thus  rests  in  his  own  bosom.  The  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  expressed  through  tone-forms,  which  the 
ear  reveals  to  our  mind.  Thus,  though  deeply  felt 
l)y  every  man,  music's  real  nature  is  less  understood 
than  that  of  the  more  realistic  plastic  arts  ;  hence  the 
dualism  of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 

In  poetry,  the  objective  nature  of  the  plastic  arts 
and  the  sul)jectivity  of  music  are,  in  an  ideal  sense, 
united.  In  reading  the  description  of  a  palace,  of  a 
beautiful  figure,  of  a  landscape,  our  mind  sees  those 
objects  in  great  reality ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
peculiar  mood  in  which  these  pictures,  when  asso- 
ciated with  certain  lyric  and  tragic  situations,  place 
us,  thrills  our  soul  with  emotions  and  feelings  in  a 
great  degree  similar  to  those  awakened  by  music. 

Thus  the  aim  of  all  arts  is  the  same,  though  every 
one  of  them  arrives  at  its  own  ends  by  different  roads. 
Every  one  of  them  possesses,  more  or  less,  its  moral, 
refining,  ennobling  qualities  ;  every  one  of  them  can 
also  be  made  the  vehicle  of  demoralization,  or  to  serve 
frivolous  purposes.  It  is  the  true  artist's  mission  to 
keep  his  ideal  of  the  beautiful,  in  all  its  forms,  chaste 
and  pure.     Not  by  descending  to  the  level  of  every 
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day's  trivialities  will  he  fulfil  this  noble  mission,  but 
by  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards  the  purifying  atmos- 
phere of  the  God-like  ideal.  Art  is  a  wonderful 
mirror  of  man's  intellectual  and  sensual  life,  elevated 
into  the  regions  of  the  beautiful.  Its  influence  upon 
man's  mind  is  thus  ennobling,  strengthening,  elevat- 
ing. Music  is  a  member,  and  not  the  least,  in  the 
family  of  arts. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  throw  light  on  those  early  periods  of  musical  art, 
scarcely  known  or  appreciated  by  amateurs, — and 
perhaps  I  do  not  exaggerate  if  I  say,  by  the  great 
majority  of  musicians  also.  And  yet,  how  important 
is  it,  for  the  understanding  of  our  modern  ail-culture 
(if  a  sound  and  reliable  judgment  is  to  be  gained) ,  to 
possess  a  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  musical  forms.  Beside  the  instruction  this 
study  afibrds,  what  a  source  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
enjoyment  it  presents  !  We,  at  the  same  time,  follow 
and  observe  the  different  changes  of  forms  which  the 
human  mind  creates  in  order  to  express  its  feelings 
and  emotions  as  influenced  by  the  current  thoughts  of 
particular  times.  Music  is  a  great  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  reliable  guide  in  the  study  of  human 
progress  and  development.  No  art  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  inner  life  of  man  than  music, 
whose  magic  power  steps  in  at  precisely  the  point 
where  the  positive  expression  of  language  fails.  The 
very  essence  of  man's  existence,  it  participates  in  his 
struggles,  triumphs,  reverses,  and  necessarily  in  its 
forms  and  expressions  resembles  those  different 
phases. 
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No  little  share  of  any  satisfaction  which  my  readers 
may  derive  from  this  work  will  be  owing  to  my  dear 
wife  and  sister  artist,  whose  genuine  enthusiasm,  en- 
couragement, taste,  and  practical  assistance  have 
proved  so  valual)le  an  inspiration  to  me  while  carry- 
ing out  my  plan,  —  a  plan  the  more  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  my  having  undertaken  to  embody  it  in  a,  to 
me,  foreign  language. 

I  never  was  prejudiced  or  influenced,  in  speaking  of 
the  difterent  masters,  by  the  nationality  or  the  school 
to  which  they  or  their  labors  belonged.  I  strove,  as 
much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  deduce  from  those  of 
their  works  which  were  accessible  to  me,  their  indi- 
vidual importance  as  influencing  and  directing  the 
gi'owth  of  life  and  art.  I  never  accepted  any  judg- 
ment, any  opinion  of  an  important  historical  fact  or 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  important  works,  that  marked 
or  prepared  an  era  in  music,  until  after  a  conscientious, 
careful  examination,  comparison,  and  study  of  the 
most  relial)le  sources  which  were  at  my  disposal. 

Though,  according  to  my  adopted  plan,  I  was,  in 
a  certain  sense,  limited  as  to  time  and  space,  I  en- 
deavored to  present  a  comprehensive  and  complete 
picture  of  each  important  epoch  in  our  art.  It  was 
not  my  aim  to  enteilain  my  reader  merely  with  the 
enumeration  of  names  and  dates,  but  to  bring  him 
into  lively  and  intellectual  contact  with,  and  relation 
to  the  still,  in  many  respects,  mysterious  means  and 
ways  which  that  beautiful  art  employs  to  reach  its 
own  ends  and  to  fulfil  its  mission. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  compress  so  great  a  variety 
of  rich  material  within  narrow  limits  according  to  the 
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original  plan  of  my  book,  preserving  that  which  is 
essential  in  the  historical  and  sesthetical  development 
of  music,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  the 
reader  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
general  progress  of  musical  art-life.  Then  a  very 
important  portion  of  this  volume  necessarily  treats 
of  our  present  art-culture.  I  thought  it  wrong  to 
ignore  the  passing  musical  epoch,  as  some  historians 
choose  to  do,  referring  opinions  regarding  it  to  the 
judgment  of  future  times.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
easiest  and  safest  way  to  avoid  compromising  one's 
self,  as  one  may  do  by  the  treatment  of  such  ques- 
tions as  those  that  agitate  the  horizon  of  musical  art. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  somewhat  perplexing  cir- 
cumstance, the  links  that  connect  our  present  epoch 
with  preceding  ones  are,  in  a  great  measure,  clearly 
visible  to  the  close  and  unbiassed  observer.  Al- 
though some  significant  traits  may  escape  our  critical 
foresight ;  though  we  may  be  inclined  to  attach  to 
others  an  importance  which  our  descendants  may 
deny  to  them,  — the  general  features  of  the  picture 
are  distinctly  visible  to  immediate  observation  and 
correct  appreciation.  It  is,  of  course,  unjust  to  look 
upon  our  present  art-life  with  the  eye  of  the  stul^born 
conservative,  who  sees  nothing  but  what  must  be 
condemned  in  contemporary  effort,  and  continually 
regrets,  with  tearful  sighs,  the  good  old  times,  or  at 
best  gives  a  half-approval  to  whatever  imitates  the 
gait  of  our  veneraljle  ancestors.  It  is  not  less 
wrong,  unreasonable,  and  one-sided  to  reject,  with 
the  partisans  of  the  modern  school,  all  that  does  not 
emanate  directly  from  the  mind  of  their  temporary 
idol,  or  to  measure  the  creations  of  other  artists  by 
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the  pattern  of  their  favorite  composer.  I  have  tried 
to  avoid  these  extremes,  and,  to  the  l^cst  of  my  judg- 
mcut,  to  do  justice  to  every  art-epoch,  not  elevating 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Each  epoch  un- 
mistakably possesses  its  own  artistic  merits  and 
peculiarities  of  style  and  resthetical  laws :  these  facts 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  faithful  art-student. 

My  book,  therefore,  docs  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive history  of  music,  but,  rather,  a  friendly, 
and,  I  trust,  a  thoroughly  reliable  guide,  to  incite 
and  direct  those  musical  students  who  feel  the  desire, 
the  want,  of  a  deeper  and  more  general  knowledge 
of,  and  infoi-mation  as  to,  the  growth  and  progress 
of  their  art  than  is  common ;  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  talented,  the  striving  one,  in  his  una- 
voidably arduous  and  diflScult  labors  and  struggles ; 
to  point  out  to  the  timid  and  undecided  the  impera- 
tive and  necessary  duties  of  the  true  artist ;  to  hold 
up  a  faithful  mirror  of  art-life  to  the  inexperienced, 
impatient  aspirant  for  artistic  fame. 

The  reader  I  have  in  view  is  the  earnest,  striving 
artist,  who  looks  upon  the  cultivation  of  musical  art 
as  a  much  higher  mission  than  the  practice  of 
musical-monetary  speculation ;  that  artist,  who, 
when  disheartened  and  discouraged  by  the  depressing 
influences  of  the  cold  prose  which  surrounds  him  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  a  merely  materialistic  life 
(a  gulf  that  has  swallowed  up  so  many  promising 
talents) ,  may  take  refuge  among  the  faithful  records 
of  the  spiritual  existence  of  his  art,  to  gather  the 
new  strength,  new  hopes,  new  faith  so  necessary  for 
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the  steady,  unrelenting  fulfilment  of  his  great  duties, 
so  indispensable  to  keep  bis  mind  fresh  and  pure,  so 
suggestive  and  fructifying  to  the  imagination.  The 
artist,  in  the  best  acceptance  of  the  word,  can  no 
longer,  in  our  active  time,  afford  to  live  in  blessed 
ignorance  of  all  that  happens  and  has  already  hap- 
pened in  our  rich  art-life.  The  day  of  solitary, 
idyllic  dreaming  over  one's  own  ideas,  building 
romantic  castles  upon  the  pillars  of  one's  own 
thoughts,  is  gone  by.  The  stream  of  art-life  is  a 
highly  agitated  one,  and  is  full  of  threatening  rapids  ; 
one  needs  to  be  a  good  swimmer  not  to  be  drowned 
in  the  current.  We  are  no  more  satisfied  with  the 
productions  of  our  own  time  only,  however  impor- 
tant they  may  be  :  the  treasures  of  by-gone  days  are 
dug  up  from  under  the  dust  of  libraries,  and  pre- 
sented again  to  the  artistic  enjoyment  of  intelligent 
connoisseurs.  The  mere  perusal  of  incidental  jour- 
nal articles,  generally  written  in  haste,  and  not 
always  under  the  best  influences,  and  very  often  by 
incompetent  pens,  does  not  afford  sufficiently  healthy 
food  to  nourish  the  eager  artist's  mind.  Serious,  for- 
bearing: thoughts  on  matters  of  art  are  the  result  of  long 
experience,  based  upon  thorough  and  earnest  studies. 
The  reader  I  have  also  in  view  is  the  conscientious 
art-critic,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  recording 
more  or  less  correctly  the  artistic  events  of  the  day ; 
but  who  follows,  in  the  spirit  of  the  real  artist,  the 
different  transformations  to  which  art,  in  its  develop- 
ment from  epoch  to  epoch,  is  invariably  subjected. 
The  duties  of  an  art-critic,  par  excellence,  are  im- 
perious as  well  as  honorable  ones,  if  honorably 
exercised ;    and,  in  this  case,  full  of  benefit  to  the 
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real  advancement  and  understanding  of  art  as  the 
aorent  of  ivsthotical  refinement  and  culture.  Placed 
between  the  artist  and  the  public,  the  critic's  office  is 
to  interpret  to  the  latter  those  laws  of  beauty  and 
poetical  truth  which  govern  the  artist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  art-works,  or  in  the  reproduction  of 
standard  ones  ;  and,  by  this  means,  to  awaken  among 
the  people  a  genuine  interest  for  art  and  artist,  and 
with  this  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  art-enjoy- 
ment. For  art,  though  appealing  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  merely  sensuous  side  of  man's  existence,  will 
always  remain  deprived  of  its  real  functions  if  de- 
prived of  the  purifying  light  of  intelligence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  esthetics  of  any  special 
art  rest  on  the  theoretical  and  historical  development 
of  that  art.  ^Esthetics  are,  so  to  speak,  the  summing 
up,  the  quintessence,  of  all  the  artistic  results  gained 
by  philosophical  reseachcs  in  the  diflereut  branches 
and  forms  of  this  or  that  peculiar  art,  or  of  all  the 
arts  taken  in  a  collective  manner.  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  ask  of  the  musical  art-critic  that  he 
be  well  versed  in  the  whole  mechanism  of  musical 
art.  He  does  not  need  to  be  a  productive  composer ; 
but  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  means  that  constitute  a  composition.  He  does 
not  need  to  be  an  accomplished  instrumental  per- 
former or  singer ;  but  he  should,  at  least,  have  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  rudiments  of  these  branches. 
A  good  ear  and  a  general  literary  education  are  not 
guarantees  enough  to  stamp  a  person  as  a  competent 
critic  ;  especially  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case  among 
us,  the  appointed  critic  to  any  influential  daily  jour- 
nal or  periodical  does  not  know  how  to  compose, 
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play,  or  sing.  Wliat  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
of  art  can  the  public  expect  from  such  a  source? 
Exempla  sunt  odiosa! 

But,  alas  !  how  many  stop  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  the  temple  of  art,  to  think  of  the  great  minds  that 
prepared  that  path  for  them,  and  who,  not  seldom, 
amidst  the  greatest  trials  and  mental  sufferings  poured 
out  for  us  that  cup  of  delight  which  men  empty,  time 
after  time,  in  naive  and  ungrateful  ignorance?  How 
many  of  those  whose  business  it  should  be  to  see  a 
little  farther  than  the  narrow  walls  of  their  own  being, 
feel  any  desire  to  understand  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  their  art  ?  And  yet,  without  this  understand- 
ing, how  is  a  broad  musical  culture  to  be  gained  ?  how 
is  the  sure  foundation  of  future  progress  to  be  secured  ? 

I  shall  often  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  these 
pages,  to  point  out  the  great  industry,  the  iron  perse- 
verance, and  the  deep  devotion  displayed  by  our 
most  eminent  masters,  not  alone  in  creating  original 
work  after  work,  but  also  in  studying,  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  thoroughness,  the  works  of  their 
predecessors.  They  knew  how  to  respect  the  good 
qualities  of  those  who  lived  and  toiled  before  them, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  contemporaries.  And  they 
had  not  the  same  advantages  that  we  have,  in  being 
able  to  procure  for  little  money  the  model  scores 
inevitably  necessary  to  the  student.  They  were 
forced  to  copy  the  good  compositions  that  chance 
threw  in  their  way.  But,  in  this  manner,  they  gained 
that  great  masteiy  in  the  technical  execution  of  all 
the  diiferent  arts  of  counterpoint  which  enabled  them 
to  write  such  quantities  of  perfect  works.  It  was  not 
all  genius  that  made  these  masters  so  great,  as  many 
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arc  led  to  holieve  :  their  eminence  was  also,  and  in  no 
small  measure,  the  result  of  prescvering,  continual, 
well-directed,  deep  study  of  the  fundamental  rules  and 
principles  of  their  art.  lliis  not  one  of  the  most  gifted 
poets  and  industrious  men  that  ever  lived  —  Goethe  — 
said  that  "  Genius  is  only  another  word  for  industry  "  ? 
Only  when  a  sure  basis  was  gained  by  such  industry 
did  they  l)egin  to  improve  upon  the  old  forms  and 
become  able  to  create  new  ones.  They  did  not  set 
up  for  critics  while  they  were  still  scholars  ;  they  did 
not  attempt  to  become  innovators  before  they  knew 
the  alphabet  of  their  art.  Read  the  reliable  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  xjomposers  ;  study  their  own  utter- 
ances about  their  art, — how  they  clung  to  their 
adopted  good  principles.  Before  giving  way  to 
pecuniary  inducements,  they  first  satisfied  their  sense 
of  duty  as  artists.  How  is  it  in  this  respect  with  our 
young  students  ?  Scarcely  yet  able  to  write  a  succes- 
sion of  common  chords  with  grammatical  correctness, 
they  already  besiege  the  publisher.  They  have 
neither  time  nor  perseverance  to  go  through  the  ne- 
cessary preliminary,  earnest  studies.  They  are  all 
geniuses  (much-abused  title  !)  ;  and  geniuses  do  not 
need,  they  think,  to  study.  They  create  and  dictate 
their  own  laws  ;  but  they  generally  awaken  too  late 
from  their  delusive  dream. 

I  wish  to  have  it  understood  that,  in  commencing 
the  narrative  that  forms  the  subject  of  these  chapters, 
I  did  not  ignore  the  fact  that  our  modern  music  is 
rooted,  in  more  than  one  sense,  in  that  of  the 
ancients.  However,  at  the  time  when  Christianity 
began  to  make  its  influence  felt  on  the  growth  and 
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progi'ess  of  a  new  civilization,  the  thread  that  con- 
nected the  faint  beginnings  of  our  modern  music 
(Christian  music)  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
civilized  nations,  that  were  now  gradually  retreating 
before  the  power  of  the  new  light,  was  so  thin  and 
indistinct  in  form  that  we  are  justified,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  in  dating  modern  music  from  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  new  civilization,  based 
upon  Christian  principles,  gave  musical  art  a  new 
and  deeper  meaning,  which  necessarily  also  created 
new  and  adequate  forms,  essentially  difierent  from 
those  of  ancient  art-practice.  This  difference  is  so 
great  that,  but  for  the  elementary  physical  material, 
—  the  mere  production  of  tone, — there  remains 
scarcely  any  resemblance  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern music.  I  shall  here  give  my  views,  and  a  short 
historical  sketch,  of  ancient  music.  The  student 
who  is  fond  of  speculative  historical  investigations 
will  find  ample  food  for  further  infonnation  in  works 
that  treat  especially  of  ancient  music. 

The  musical  forms  of  the  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity are  veiled  in  darkness  to  us,  since  scarcely 
any  trace  of  their  practical  exercise  remains.  With 
these  nations,  music  was  especially  of  service  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and,  as  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  was  subject  to  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations. But  it  also  accompanied,  enlivened,  and 
elevated  the  worldly  events  of  life ;  for  music  is  no 
invention.  Its  seed  lay  dormant  in  the  breast  of 
primeval  man  ;  and,  with  the  progressive  intellectual 
development  of  the  human  race,  it  also  gained  in 
expression  and  approached  perfection  even  more 
nearly.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Egyp- 
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tians,  obtaining  their  knowledge  from  the  Orientals, 
practised  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  for  they 
possessed  a  harp  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
thirteen  strings,  besides  other  instruments.  But  we 
do  not  know  of  what  kind  their  music  was.  And  we 
are  as  little  al)le  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  temple 
music  of  the  Israelites.  They  certainly  learned  from 
the  P^gyptians  ;  Moses  undoubtedly  had  opportunities, 
while  in  Holiopolis,  of  studying  the  Egyptian  temple 
hymns,  and  of  adapting  their  form  to  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple service.  We  know,  at  least,  that  vocal'  and  in- 
strumental music  was  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  and 
that,  under  David  and  Solomon,  singers  and  players 
were  divided  into  orders  and  classes,  with  directors 
and  masters  at  their  head.  The  Psalms,  too,  contain 
many  allusions  to  musical  performances  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  we  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  veil 
that  still  covers  the  temple  music  of  the  Jews,  with 
that  of  other  old  races.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
Christians  made  use  of  some  of  the  old  Psalm- 
melodies  for  their  worship.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  remains  of  old  Hebraic  Psalm-tunes  are  still 
preserved  in  many  synagogues  of  the  scattered 
Jewish  people  ;  but,  in  spite  of  industrious  endeavor, 
it  is  still  impossible  to  point  out  these  remains  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  The  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments used  by  the  Israelites  does  not  lead  us  to  form 
a  very  high  opinion  of  their  instrumental  music. 
Though  the  expounders  of  the  Psalms  praise  it  in  an 
extravagant  manner,  and  conclude  that  the  organs, 
flutes,  violins,  etc.  (which  they  imagine  to  have  been 
played  in  the  temple),  must  have  sounded  finer  than 
our  instruments,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  instru- 
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mental  performances  of  the  "  four  thousand  singers 
of  praise  "  who  had  charge  of  the  temple  music  under 
David  were  nothing  but  what  we  should  terra  drum- 
ming, twanging,  rattling,  and  scraping.  We  know  a 
little  more  about  the  musical  capacity  of  the  Greeks, 
but  only  as  regards  the  theoretical  side  of  their  music. 
We  know  that  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  as 
both  people  possess  many  songs  (Linos'  Song  of 
Complaint),  and  things  relating  to  music,  in  com- 
mon ;  besides,  Greece  had  conamercial  relations  with 
Egypt  from  an  early  period.  The  cultivation  of 
music  among  the  Greeks  already  began  to  elevate  it 
towards  the  rank  of  a  distinct  art ;  although  it  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  always  dependent  on  poetry  with 
them,  and,  in  respect  to  melody  and  rhythm,  was 
always  accompanied  by  the  syllabic  quantity  and  the 
rhetorical  accent  (ceesura).  If  it  did  not  yet  rank 
equal  to  the  other  in  significance,  it  already  possessed 
its  own  artistic  history,  which  was  divided  into  three 
epochs.  The  first  extended  from  past  ages  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Doric  migration,  one  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  culture  of  music  had  then 
probably  reached  the  same  stage  as  among  other  old 
nationalities.  The  second  epoch  covered  the  period 
between  the  Doric  migration  and  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  from  1000  to  401  B.  C.  During  this  epoch 
Grecian  music  attained  its  highest  development. 
Art-history  has  handed  down  to  us  the  names  of 
many  distinguished  artists  of  this  epoch.  Musical 
tournaments  were  already  held  at  the  national  festi- 
vals ;  choruses  and  dances  enhanced  the  glory  of 
divine  sacrifice.  But  music,  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  poetry,  still  preserved  its  simple  religious 
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character,  though  new  keys  and  rhythms  began  to 
form,  and  more  perfect  instruments  came  gradually 
into  use.  In  the  third  and  last  epoch,  great  changes 
took  place  in  the  nature  of  Greek  music ;  it  threw 
off  its  allegiance  to  poetry ;  virtuosity  reached  a  high 
degree  of  finish ;  a  new  mode  of  teaching  took  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  In  this  stage  of  development, 
music  passed  over  to  the  conquering  Romans,  among 
whom  she  sank  from  her  high  degree  to  the  condition 
of  the  servant  of  luxury  and  splendor,  losing  her 
artistic  importance,  and  finally  disappearing. 

The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  based  upon  melody ; 
harmony,  in  our  sense,  was  not  known  to  them. 
Though  they  possessed  a  satisfactory  method  of 
musical  instruction,  and.  though  they  understood  the 
significance  of  the  consonant  and  dissonant  intervals 
(through  the  tone-system  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Aristoxenos,  350  B.  C),  they  never  seem  to  have 
rightly  solved  the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  simulta- 
neous sounding  of  these  intervals.  The  old  Greek 
authors  have  much  to  relate  of  their  fine  instrumental 
music,  and  also  mention  the  names  of  celebrated 
players  on  the  flute,  lyre,  etc. ;  yet,  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  what  their  instrumental  music  really 
was.  Supposing  that  those  few  specimens  of  their 
lyric  songs  which  have  reached  us  are  quite  genuine, 
they  seem  to  be  the  product  of  a  nation  that,  in  a 
musical  sense,  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  period  of 
childhood.  The  Greeks  also  possessed  an  original 
system  of  musical  notation  (semeiography)  :  at  least, 
theirs  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached  us  from  past 
ages,  through  Al3^pius  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  100 
B.  C.     These  characters,  formed  from  the  letters  of 
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the  alphabet,  only  gave  the  height  and  depth  of  tone, 
but  did  not  express  the  duration  of  time,  which  was 
probal)ly  explained  in  the  metre  of  the  verse.  There 
is  little  to  be  said  of  the  music  of  the  Romans.  All 
they  had  obtained  from  the  Greeks  soon  fell  to  a 
dead  level  among  them,  and  consequently  never 
attained  to  an  influential,  independent  artistic  cre- 
ativeness.  They  had,  however,  the  one  merit  of 
preserving  the  point  of  most  consequence  in  Greek 
musical  science.  Several  Roman  authors  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  explaining  the  fundamental  rules  of 
Greek  writers  on  music.  Among  those  Boethius 
(524  A  D.)  was  remarkable.  In  his  five  books, 
"  De  Musica,"  he  has  taught,  explained,  and  revised 
the  theories  of  Pythagoras,  Aristoxenos,  Ptolemteus, 
and  others,  interspersing  them  with  his  own  ideas  and 
views.  His  book  was  regarded  at  an  authority  by  me- 
difeval  teachers.  This  was  sometimes  advantageous, 
but  more  often  injurious  to  the  progress  of  music,  as 
the  theory  of  the  Greeks  is  frequently  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  practice  of  Christian  musical  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  really  serious  musi- 
cal efforts  of  the  new  Christian  generations  were  based 
on  the  theory  of  the  Greeks,  although,  as  we  shall  see, 
an  entirely  different  art  practice  was  the  result  of  the 
endeavors  of  the  mediaeval  musical  theorists.  I  will 
briefly  mention  here,  that  the  scale  system  of  the 
Greeks  rested  on  the  tetrachord.  A  tetrachord  con- 
sisted of  a  diatonic  succession  of  four  tones,  first  a 
semitone,  then  two  whole  tones.  The  old  Gregorian 
scales,  though  they  grew  out  of  the  Greek  system, 
became  in  many  essential  points  something  entirely 
different ;    and   the    Greek  names    which   medissval 
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musical  theorists  attached  to  the  Gregorian  modes 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  old  scale  system  of 
the  Greeks.*  But  musical  culture,  based  upon  har- 
mony (counterpoint),  gradually  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the 
church  modes  had  arrived  at  the  apparently  highest 
point  of  harmonic  development  (in  the  works  of 
Palestrina  and  Lassus),  the  artistic  aspirations  of 
the  restless  mind  of  man  began  to  be  directed  towards 
another  form  of  musical  expression.  Individual  emo- 
tional life,  smothered  by  the  many-voiced  choral 
music,  longed  for  freer,  more  independent  exist- 
ence, and  the  eyes  of  the  literati  of  the  Renaissance, 
searching  for  the  ideal  model  of  a  new  art  form,  were 
turned  towards  the  Greeks,  those  educators  and  artists 
par  excellence.  It  was  discovered  that,  in  the  Greek 
drama,  music  and  poetry  were  beautifully  wedded 
together,  but  so  that  the  latter  was  not  drowned  by  an 
excess  of  beautiful  sounds ;  the  poetical  expression 
of  the  words  was  heightened  by  means  of  an  effective 
musical  declamation.  To  these  two  powerful  agents, 
the  other  arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
the  dance,  formed  a  highly  effective  background; 
thus,  all  the  arts  formed  a  harmonious  union. 

Those  Italian  Hellenists  who  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  endeavored  to  revive  Greek  dramatic 
art,  though  in  want  of  a  practical  example  illustrating 
Greek  art  practice,  imagined  that,  from  the  rather 
meagre  accounts  of  the  Greek  writers  on  this  subject, 
they  would  be  able  to  gather  all  the  information 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  musical  drama, 

•  See  Chappell's  "  History  of  Music,"  and  Gevaert,  "  La  Masiqae  de 
TAntiqulte." 
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They,  indeed,  discovered  a  newmusico-dramatic  form, 
Greek  in  intention,  but  greatly  foreign  to  the  form  as 
originjill}'  cultivated  in  old  Greece.  Music  so  entirely 
changed  and  enriched  by  new  artistic  means  did  not 
fail  to  make  its  power  felt,  and  to  become  at  once  the 
ruling  element  in  the  new  musical  drama.  The 
Italian  opera  composers,  melodists  par  excellence, 
bedecked  the  slender  form  of  the  dramatic  poem  with 
such  an  abundance  of  melodious  musical  charms  that 
the  poetico-dramatic  interest  was  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
This  musical  supremacy  was,  of  course,  against  the 
spirit  of  Greek  art  practice  regarding  the  drama. 
Gluck  arrived.  He  endeavored  to  check  the  almost 
exclusive  musical  tendency  of  the  opera,  and  to  bring 
music  and  poetry  nearer  its  ideal,  primitive  aim.  We 
see  him  invoke  the  pure  art  spirit  of  the  Greeks  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  much-needed  reform ;  and  he 
flattered  himself,  while  cutting  otf  the  luxuriant 
musical  overgrowth  of  the  Italian  opera,  that  he  had 
used  a  genuine  Greek  pruning-knife.  He  succeeded 
in  somewhat  simplifying  the  vocal  parts,  w^hich,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  becoming  as  austere  and  subdued 
as  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  Greek  drama  seems  to 
require  ;  but  the  "too  much  music,"  though  apparently 
restricted  in  its  appearance  on  the  boards,  crept  into 
the  orchestra,  and,  like  the  bewitching  charmer  it  is, 
launched  the  manifold  orchestral  elements  into  a 
whirlpool  of  sound.  The  musical  drama  after  Gluck 
soon  began  to  discard  its  new  Greek  "  strait-jacket "  ; 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  vied  with  each  other  in 
,the  display  of  musical  w^ealth.  Greek  dramatic 
austerity  was  soon  again  buried  under  modern  musical 
abundance,  regardless  of  all  theories  about  a  true 
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musical  drama.  Another  apostle  of  Greek  dramatic 
art  principles,  Wairner,  endeavors  in  our  time  to 
reclaim  the  musical  prodigal,  and  to  teach  him  more 
modest  manners  when  in  the  presence  of  dame  poetry. 
Does  he  succeed  in  his  endeavor?  The  vocal  part  is 
anain  simplified ;  but  what  do  you  call  that  rich, 
exuberant,  powerful  life  as  manifested  in  the 
AVagnerian  orchestral  body,  threatening  at  times  to 
overwhelm,  with  its  mighty  magnificent  tone-waves, 
the  musico-dramatic  declaimer,  tout  grec  qu'il  soit? 
Music,  in  the  Wagnerian  drama,  must  be  pronounced 
as  the  chief  element,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so  ;  the 
importance  it  lost  with  regard  to  the  vocal  element,  it 
reconquered,  as  a  full  compensation,  in  the  instru- 
mental parts.  Though  Greek  art,  in  general,  may 
justly  fill  us  with  admiration,  and  may  serve  as  an 
ideal  source  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  yet  musi- 
cal art,  the  chief  result  of  the  Christian  art  endeavor, 
will  live  its  own  life,  independent  of  all  Greek  art 
theories,  for  these  Greek  musical  theories  do  not 
sufiice  for  the  ampleness  of  our  music  to  stand  upon. 
The  Pagan  art  expression  of  an  eminently  plastic 
nature  will  always  be  in  danger  of  suffering  when 
brought  into  close  contact  with  our  music,  tliat  most 
romantic  of  all  Christian  arts,  incommensurable  in  its 
existence,  mysterious  in  its  power,  pure  as  the  ether, 
the  very  essence  of  the  ideal  life  of  the  soul. 

The  series  of  twelve  chapters  embrace  the  follow- 
ing distinct  epochs,  and  cover  the  whole  field  of 
musical  history,  treated  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
form  and  limits  I  have  selected.  An  alphabetic  in-r 
dex  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work 
is  also  added. 

FREDERIC   LOUIS   RITTER. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  Chants.  —  The  ITeumae  iNo- 
tation.  —  The  First  Attempts  at  Harmony.  —  Guide's 
Teachinor. 


HE  cradle  of  music  as  an  art,  in  the  sense  we 
understand  it  to-day,  may  be  traced  back  to 
that  of  Christianity.  The  Old  World  had 
fulfilled  its  destiny,  and  the  good  tidings  of  the  new 
gospel  were  heard  in  Palestine  ;  the  hopes  of  a  future 
and  a  better  life  filled  the  hearts  of  men. 

With  Christianity,  a  new  civilization  gradually  took 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Romans  ;  the  internal  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  hastened  its  downfall,  and 
undermined  all  that  which  even  the  continual  invasions 
of  barbarians  had  spared.  With  the  new  religion, 
men's  thoughts  were  led  to  nobler,  loftier  aspira- 
tions :  the  idea  of  a  loving,  pardoning  God  inspired 
them. 

Music,  the  deeper  expression  of  men's  emotions  and 
joys,  found  then  a  more  fructifying  field  to  take  root 
in ;  and,  with  the  gi-owth  of  Christianity,  music,  as  an 
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eminently  Christian  art,  began  to  flourish,  and  ac- 
companied, as  a  faithful  servant,  the  altars  of  the  new 
gospel. 

AVe  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  exact  character 
of  the  music  which  formed  a  part  of  the  religious 
devotion  of  the  first  Christian  congregations.  It  was, 
however,  purely  vocal.  Instrumental  music  was  ex- 
cluded, at  first,  from  the  church  service.  It  "was 
despised,  as  having  been  used  by  the  Romans  at  their 
depraved  festivities  ;  and  everytliing  reminding  them 
of  heathen  worship  could  not  be  endured  by  the  new 
religionists.  As  late  as  the  fourth  century,  St.  Hie- 
ronmus  says,  speaking  of  the  degraded  state  of  Roman 
spectacles,  "A  Christian  maid  should  not  know  what 
a  lyre  or  a  flute  is,  nor  what  their  use  is."  This  strict 
confinement  to  purely  vocal  music  was,  however,  more 
adhered  to  in  the  churches  of  the  Occident ;  for  in  the 
Orient,  with  the  multiplication  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions, the  custom  of  introducing  instrumental  music  in 
the  church  service,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, 
became  more  and  more  general. 

It  is  presumed  that  some  of  the  hymns  and  psalms 
of  the  early  Christians  were  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
temple  service,  and  some  were  of  Greek  origin.  The 
peculiar  versification  of  the  Psalms  gave  rise  to  the  an- 
tiphonal  or  alternate  chant,  sung  by  priests  and  people. 
This  form,  being  also  used  at  the  services  of  the  Greek 
temple,  was  no  doubt  imitated  by  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians ;  and  from  them  it  found  its  way  to  the  churches 
of  the  Occident.  How  much  the  first  Chi'istians  loved 
their  hymns  and  singing,  and  resolved  not  to  abandon 
them,  even  amid  the  greatest  persecutions  they  were 
at  first  exposed  to,  is  proved  by  a  passage  of  Plinius 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  says, 
"  On  certain  days,  they  will  assemble  before  sunrise, 
and  sing  alternately  (antiphonally)  the  praise  of  their 
God."  And  another  writer,  speaking  of  the  sect  of 
Therapeutists,  says,  "  After  supper,  their  sacred  songs 
began.  When  all  were  arisen,  they  selected  from  the 
rest  two  choirs,  —  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  —  in 
order  to  c^elebrate  some  festival ;  and  from  each  of 
these  a  person  of  a  majestic  form,  and  well  skilled  in 
music,  was  chosen  to  lead  the  band.  They  then 
chanted  hymns  in  honor  of  God,  composed  in  differ- 
ent measures  and  modulations,  now  singing  together, 
and  now  answering  each  other  by  turns." 

Also,  that  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes 
participated  in  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  of  Eusebius ;  where,  speaking 
of  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches,  he  says 
that "  There  was  one  common  consent  in  chanting  forth 
the  praises  of  God :  the  performance  of  the  service 
was  exact ;  the  rites  of  the  church  were  decent  and 
majestic  ;  and  there  was  a  place  appointed  for  those 
who  sang  psalms,  — youths  and  virgins,  old  men  and 
young  "  * 

As  the  Christian  religion  became  more  universal 
and  more  powerful,  the  forms  of  the  liturgical  service 
were  made  more  manifold,  and  received  at  the  same 
time  a  more  artistic  tendency,  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
offer  more  attraction  to  the  new  heathen  converts  to 
the  Christian  religion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
gradually  the  people's  participation  in  the  musical 
part  of  the  liturgy  was  excluded  ;  "  None  but  those 

*  Bumey,  "  History  of  Music." 
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ordained  as  chanters  shall  sing  in  church,"  prescribes 
the  council  of  Laodicea  (A.  D.  367) .  But,  according 
to  this  new  ordinance,  singers  had  to  be  trained  in 
order  to  fuliil  the  new  requirements  in  an  efficient 
manner  ;  and  Pope  Sylvester  (beginning  of  the  fourth 
century)  is  credited  with  the  institution,  in  Home,  of 
the  first  sinffins:  school,  in  order  to  instruct  such 
singers  as  were  needed  for  the  appropriate  singing 
of  those  psalms  and  hymns  adopted  for  liturgical 
use.  The  credit  of  the  establishment  of  this  first 
Christian  Roman  singing  school  is  likewise,  and  ap- 
parently with  more  right,  attributed  to  Pope  Hilarius 
(fifth  century).  This  early  institution  of  a  singing 
school  at  Rome,  for  the  exclusive  study  of  church 
song,  was  one  of  the  greatest  consequence  with 
regard  to  the  musical  practice  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Rules,  based  upon  experience  thus  gained,  were 
transmitted  from  school  to  school ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  intelligent  singers,  to  Mhom  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  members  of  these  schools  was 
intrusted,  made  use,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  writ- 
ings of  old  Greek  musical  theorists,  then  the  sole 
authorities  in  musical  matters,  in  order  to  fix  the  rules 
regulating  the  progression  and  form  of  the  chants  and 
melodies  to  be  used.  It  was,  however,  as  far  as 
history  may  be  relied  on,  from  the  musical  practice 
of  the  church  of  Milan  that  were  derived  the  first 
fixed  scales  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  com- 
posing and  arranging  of  church  songs.  St.  Ambrose 
(A.  D.  374-397)  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Milan, 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  fact  of  havinjr  chosen 
and  fixed  four  diatonic  scales,  as  foundation  for  the 
nmsic  of  the  hymns  and  psalms  probably  arranged 
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and  introduced  by  him  in  the  church  of  Milan.     The 
following  are  those  scales  :  — 

AUTHENTIC  KEYS,  OR  SCALES 


-i9-^ 


5^-ffl- 


^g^5=3^-^-^-:f^^:^^^i^Eg^==g 


which  are  called  Amhrosian  ecclesiastical  keys.  St. 
Ambrose  was  a  warm  admirer  of  music :  besides 
collecting  suitable  hymns  among  those  in  use,  he  also 
encouraged  the  setting  and  composing  of  new  ones, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  the  words  of  many.  The 
celebrated  "Te  Deum  Laudamus"  is  said,  by  some 
writers,  to  have  been  composed  conjointly  by  St. 
Ambrose  and  St,  Augustine ;  by  others,  to  be  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  probably  adopted  from  the  Greek 
church.  If  we  judge  of  the  manner  of  singing  in  the 
Milan  church,  by  what  St.  Augustine,  the  friend  of 
St.  Ambrose,  reports  of  it,  it  must  have  been  of  much 
power,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  hearer. 
"  How  I  wept,  O  God,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  deeply 
moved  by  the  hymns  and  songs  of  praise  as  uttered 
by  the  voices  of  the  sweetly  singing  congregation : 
the  voices  flowed  in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled 
into  my  heart,  and  the  aff(ection  of  piety  overflowed 
in  sweet  tears  of  joy."  The  manner  of  singing  in  the 
Ambrosian  church  seems  to  have  found  imitation  in 
Occidental  churches.  St.  Augustine  says,  in  relation 
to  the  same  occasion,  "The  people  were  directed  to 
sing  hymns  and  psalms  according  to  the  custom  of 
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the  Oriental  churches.  This  custom  was  not  alone  ob- 
served l)y  the  church  of  Milan,  but  by  many  others." 
In  this  church  the  antiphonal  manner  of  singing 
flourished,  and  the  whole  congregation  took  a  part 
in  it,  while  in  the  Church  of  Kome,  as  seen  above, 
selected  chanters  were  intrusted  with  such  singing. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  century,  the  Ambrosian 
custom,  so  highly  eulogized  and  recommended  by  St. 
Augustine,  was  superseded  by  the  Roman  liturgical 
arrangement,  as  gradually  perfected  by  means  of 
those  singing  schools  instituted  by  Popes  Sylvester 
and  St.  Hilarius. 

But,  in  those  times,  though  Christian  churches 
sprang  up  everywhere  amidst  persecution,  it  was  not 
possible  to  preserve  a  uniform  manner  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Christian  liturgy.  Different  churches, 
according  to  the  authority  and  musical  understand- 
ing of  their  several  heads,  adopted,  as  the  case  might 
require,  the  Oriental  or  Occidental  manner  of  singing 
the  psalms.  Finally,  the  Roman  church,  having  ob- 
tained supremacy  over  all  the  Occidental  churches, 
endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  all  accept 
the  liturgical  arrangement  as  fixed  by  the  Roman 
clergy.  It  was  then  reserved  to  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  church 
from  591  to  604,  to  reform  and  regenerate  the  entire 
musical  part  of  the  church  service. 

St.  Gregory  was  not  only  full  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, but  he  was  also  fond  of,  and  a  connoisseur  in, 
music.  Pie  collected  the  best  hymns  existing,  is  said 
to  have  written  and  composed  many  himself,  arranged 
the  liturgy  for  the  Christian  service  according  to  the 
church  year,  and  had  the  whole  written  in  a  book, 
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called  an  Antiphonarium,  which  he  deposited  upon  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  fastened  with  u  chain,  and  which 
he  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  and  unchange- 
able direction  for  all  time  to  come.  This  Gregorian 
chant  is  also  called  cantus  Jirmus,  or  cantus  planus. 
St.  Gregory  added  to  the  four  scales  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambrose  four  more,  calling  the  first  authentic^  and 
the  others  plagal.     Here  are  four  plagal  scales  :  — 

PLAGAL  KEYS,  OR  SCALES. 


^^^^^^^^^M 


m^^^ 


-7^'g-g^^-r ^^r'6^-^'^  ^ 


.JZ. 


-^S^- 


These  ecclesiastical  keys,  or  scales,  as  established 
or  accepted  by  St.  Gregory,  were  thus  distinguished  : 

First  tone  D.     Dorian. 

Second  tone  A.     ^olian. 

Third  tone  E.     Phrygian. 

Fourth  tone  B.     Hj'pophrygian. 

Fifth  tone  F.     Lydian. 

Sixth  tone  C.     Ionian. 

Seventh  tone  G.     Mixolydian. 

Eighth  tone  D.     Dorian. 

St.  Gregory,  no  doubt,  found  that  the  four  Am- 
brosian  modes  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  adap- 
tion of  the  many  additional  chants  with  which  the 
liturgy  was  enriched  after  the  death  of  the  gi-eat  Milan 
bishop.  But,  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  greater 
compass,  St.  Gregory  derived  from  the  existing  four 
Ambrosian  modes  four  apparently  new  ones ;  but 
which,  in  reality,  are  subordinate  ones  only,  each 
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representative  plagal  mode  depending  closely  on 
the  authentic  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  authentic 
and  plagal  having  one  principal  tone  in  common, 
but  with  llie  diflerence  that  the  tone  which  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  authentic  is  the  middle 
tone  of  the  plagal,  and  vice  versa,  thus,  D,  A  is 
authentic ;  A,  D,  plagal,  etc.  The  old  theorists 
divided  the  scale  in  two  ways  into  the  harmonic  and 
the  arithmetic ;  the  harmonic  division  gave  the  fifth 
above,  the  arithmetic  the  fourth  below,  the  funda- 
mental note  ;  by  the  first,  the  authentic  mode  was 
gained,  by  the  second,  the  plagal.  The  authentic 
modes,  as  represented  by  the  figures,  1,  3,  5,  7,  were 
called  modi  impares,  or  uneven  modes ;  the  plagal, 
represented  by  2,  4,  6,  8,  modi  pares,  or  even  modes. 
Thus,  the  authentic  and  its  relative  plagal  stand 
tow  ards  each  other  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  our 
tonic  and  dominant.  The  tendency  of  the  melodious 
progression  of  the  authentic  is  towards  its  fifth,  from 
repose  to  motion,  while  that  of  the  plagal  is  towards 
the  authentic,  seeking  repose ;  the  authentic  tone, 
being  thus  the  central  point  of  both  modes,  is  also 
the  final  for  both ;  only  four  final  tones  existed,  an 
authentic  mode  and  its  plagal  having  one  final  tone 
in  common.  The  distinctive  signs,  by  means  of 
which  the  different  ecclesiastical  modes  may  be  rec- 
ognized, are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end  of  a  mode.  The  authentic 
ascends  an  octave  alcove  the  fundamental  tone ;  the 
plagal  descends  a  fourth  below  the  fundamental  tone, 
and  ascends  a  fifth  above  it.  Other  distinctive  marks 
are  the  Ambitus  and  the  Repercussion.  Ambitus,  or 
cursus,  designates  the  compass  of  a  mode  ;  it  deter- 
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mines  how  many  steps  the  melody  may  take  above 
or  below  the  final  tone ;  though  a  mode  originally 
comprised  eight  tones  onl}^  it  Avas  afterwards  found 
necessary  to  make  many  exceptions  to  the  first  rules. 
Rejoercussioii  means  that  tone  which  is  oftenest  re- 
peated in  a  mode  ;  it  is  also  called  the  dominant. 
The  diff'erent  Repercussions  of  the  eight  ecclesiastical 
modes  are  :  1st,  D  —  A  ;  2d,  D  —  F  ;  3d,  E  — C  ; 
4th,  E  — A;  5th,  F  — C;  6th,  F  — A;  7th,  G  — 
D  ;  8th,  G —  C  :  thus,  the  dominant  of  these  ancient 
modes  varies,  according  to  the  peculiar  construction 
of  each  respective  mode,  as  influenced  by  the  position 
of  the  semitone  ;  the  fifth  tone  is  invariably  the  dom- 
inant in  our  modern  system. 

The  above  are  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  eccle- 
siastical modes,  but  in  the  course  of  time  these  rules 
became  overladen  with  exceptions  and  subtle  theo- 
retical speculations.  History,  mathematics,  acous- 
tics, theology,  philosophy,  etc.,  were  ransacked  to 
give  musical  grammar  the  appearance  of  a  formidable 
and  very  mysterious  science  ;  this  created  confusion 
and  unnecessary  difficulties  for  the  singer. 

The  above  scales  or  modes,  which  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Gregory  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  their 
chants  and  melodies,  surely  were  formed  according 
to  the  musical  system  of  the  Greeks.  They  did  not 
invent  them,  neither  can  we  admit  that  they  were  of 
Jewish  origin.  Many  of  the  writings  of  the  old 
Greek  musical  theorists  were  then  still  in  existence. 
All  that  the  Romans  knew,  concerning  musical  sci- 
ence and  practice,  was  based  upon  Greek  music. 
The  new  adherents  to  the  Christian  religion  were  not 
alone  found  among  the  poor  and  illiterate  classes. 
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With  the  attraction  of  the  educated  Romans  to  the 
new  religion,  their  learninsr  and  artistic  traditions 
})ecame  the  property  of  the  new  congregations.  It 
is,  therefore,  ditficuit  to  decide  whether  the  sacred 
melodies,  which  eventually  found  a  place  in  the 
liturgy  of  Christian  churches  before  Rome  became 
the  head  of  the  Occidental  church,  were  derived  from 
the  Jewish  custom  of  singing  psalms,  or  composed  by 
inspired  bishops  and  other  pious  persons  in  imitation 
of  Greek  melodies.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  to  the  musical  practice  of  the  Greco-Romans  the 
Christian  singers  were  far  more  indebted  than  to  the 
Jewish  musicians.  For,  whatever  melodies  might 
have  been  derived  from  these,  such  melodies  were 
undoubtedly  arranged  according  to  the  Greek  musi- 
cal theory. 

With  regard  to  the  musical  characters  that  St.  Greg- 
ory is  said  to  have  employed,  in  order  to  note  the 
chants  of  his  Antiphonarium,  the  opinions  of  modern 
historians  are  divided.  Fetis*  asserts  that  the  great 
Pope  made  use  of  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  others  think  that  he  made  use  of  the  letters  as 
well  as  of  the  neumce.  Gevaert  f  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Pope,  according  to  a  traditional  usage, 
taught  the  singers  the  chants  in  an  oral  manner,  and 
that  these,  by  means  of  memory,  transmitted  them  to 
others.  This  theory,  considering  the  state  of  musical 
culture  at  the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  is  the  most  plau- 
sible. The  oldest  known  neumce  manuscripts  do  not 
reach  farther  back  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

*  "  Ilistoire  Gdndrale  de  la  Musique,"  Vol.  IV. 
t  Work  quoted. 
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When  and  by  whom  they  were  first  made  use  of  it 
is  now  impossible  to  determine.  More  about  this 
hereafter.  St.  Gregory,  whose  influence  was  so  ben- 
eficial to  the  advancement  of  true  church  music, 
worked  unceasingly  for  its  introduction  and  study. 
He  erected  new  singing  schools  in  Rome,  and  was 
himself  often  present,  and  watched  the  instruction. 
The  Gregorian  chant  soon  found  its  way  to  other 
countries  where  the  Christian  religion  took  the  place 
of  heathen  worship  :  in  604  and  606  Roman  singers 
appeared  in  Gaul  and  Brittany,  and,  in  the  latter 
country,  vocal  music  especially  flourished.  In  752 
Pope  Stephen  11.  sent  twelve  singers  to  Pepin  of 
France ;  and  in  Germany,  where  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  was  vigorously  pushed  forward,  the 
apostle  St.  Boniface  founded  several  singing  schools 
at  the  seats  of  bishops  and  in  convents ;  but  very 
often  these  schools  only  succeeded  as  long  as  those 
enthusiastic  apostles  were  at  the  head  of  them  :  when 
they  died,  the  people  fell  back  again  into  their  wild 
and  barbarous  state.  John  Diaconus,  the  biographer 
of  St.  Gregory,  says  that,  among  all  European  nations, 
the  Gauls  and  the  Alemanni  were  the  least  fitted  to 
understand  and  execute  the  Gregorian  chant  in  its 
purity ;  because  they  would  always  mix  it  up  with 
some  chant  of  their  own.  "  Their  rough  voices,  roar- 
ing like  thunder,  are  not  capable  of  soft  modula- 
tion ;  for  their  throats,  hardened  by  drink,  cannot 
execute  with  flexibility  what  a  tender  melody  re- 
quires. Indeed,  their  voices  give  out  tones  similar 
to  the  rumblino;  of  a  bao:fra«?e-wao:on  rollingr  down 
from  a  height ;  and,  instead  of  touching  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers,  they  only  fill  them  with  aversion." 
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Under  the  reisrn  of  Charlema2:ne,  from  768  to  814, 
church  music  made  great  progress  in  the  difterent 
countries  of  his  great  empire.  Charlemagne,  who 
was  so  powerful  a  support  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  the  singing  of  hymns 
and  psalms  was  zealously  taught  at  his  high  schools, 
and  very  often  under  his  own  supervision.  To  pre- 
serve the  Gresforian  liturgical  manner  of  singing  in  its 
purity,  and  to  attain  unity  in  the  service  of  the  differ- 
ent churches  of  his  empire,  he  had  singing  masters 
sent  from  Rome  at  different  times,  and  erected  sing- 
ing schools  at  Metz  and  Soissons.  Charlemao:ne 
himself  paid  several  visits  to  the  Pope  in  Home. 
There  always  existed  disputes  and  jealousies  between 
the  Roman  and  Gallic  singers  as  to  whom  should 
l)elong  the  right  to  sing  at  the  Emperor's  service  while 
in  Rome. 

"  The  French  pretended  to  sing  better  and  more 
agi'eeably  than  the  Italians ;  and  the  Italians,  on  the 
contrary,  regarding  themselves  as  more  learned  in 
ecclesiastical  music,  which  they  had  been  taught  by 
St.  Gregory  (or,  rather,  according  to  the  true  tradi- 
tion of  St.  Gregory's  teachings),  accused  their  com- 
petitors of  corrupting,  disfiguring,  and  spoiling  the 
true  chant.  The  dispute  being  brought  before  the 
Emperor,  the  French,  thinking  themselves  sure  of 
his  countenance,  insulted  the  Roman  singers,  who, 
on  their  part,  emboldened  by  superior  knowledge, 
and  comparing  the  musical  abilities  of  their  great 
master,  St.  Gregory,  with  the  ignorance  and  rus- 
ticity of  their  rivals,  treated  them  as  fools  and  bar- 
barians. As  their  altercation  was  not  likely  to  come 
to  a  speedy  issue,  the  most  pious  Emperor,  Charles, 
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asked  his  chanters  which  they  thought  to  be  the 
purest  and  best  water,  that  which  was  drawn  from 
the  source  at  the  fountain-head,  or  tliat  which,  after 
being  mixed  with  turbid  and  muddy  rivulets,  was 
found  at  a  gi'eat  distance  from  the  original  spring? 
They  cried  out,  unanimously,  that  all  water  must  be 
most  pure  at  the  source  :  upon  which  the  Emperor 
said,  '  Mount  ye,  then,  up  to  the  pure  fountain  of 
St.  Gregory,  whose  chant  ye  have  manifestly  cor- 
rupted.' "  * 

All  that  we  know  of  the  state  of  music,  till  up  to 
the  ninth  century,  shows  that  all  the  hymns  and 
psalms  were  single-voiced,  — that  is  to  say,  sung  in 
unison  ;  althouijh  some  few  rare  eflforts  towards  discov- 
ering  and  introducing  harmony  —  that  is,  the  sing- 
ing of  various  parts  simultaneously  —  were  made  by 
different  learned  and  industrious  monks  in  their  soli- 
tude. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  relate  here  all  the 
erudite  historical  speculations  of  this  or  that  savant, 
whether  it  was  the  Celtic  or  German  race  that  first 
made  use  of  harmony.  The  hypothesis  that  it  was 
most  probably  invented  by  the  Celts  is  based  on  the 
following  fact :  this  people  possessed,  among  other 
musical  instruments,  a  kind  of  violin,  in  a  primitive 
and  rough  state,  called  rotta,  grwth,  crotta,  etc. 
The  instrument  was  overstrung  with  several  strings  of 
difierent  pitch,  and  it  was  played  with  a  bow.  This 
leads  very  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  chords  could  be  drawn  from 
the  grwth.     With  the  little  light  history  and  science 

♦Burney,  "History  of  Music." 
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have  as  yet  thrown  on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  from  the  use  of  the  grwth  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  harmony  in  music,  as  a  form  which  stamps 
our  musical  art  as  entirely  difterent  from  that  of  the 
old  world. 

Another  instrument,  as  having  been  the  plausible 
means  of  inducinj]^  in«renious  men  to  sound  two  or 
more  tones  simultaneously,  also  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  invention  of  harmony,  and  that  is  the 
organ,  already  known  to  the  old  Egyptians  and 
Romans,  and  of  which  Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  "History 
of  Music,"  gives  such  a  graphic  and  interesting  ac- 
count. There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  causes,  bear- 
ing on  each  other,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  new  civilization ;  and,  by  means  of  the  great  im- 
portance music  gained  in  connection  with  the  liturgy 
of  the  Christian  church,  monks  and  priests  were  led 
from  one  discovery  to  another,  making  experiments 
based  on  the  experience  they  had  gained  from  tra- 
dition, as  well  as  from  the  study  of  the  accounts  of 
old  Greek  musical  works.  There  seems  to  exist 
little  doul)t  now  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  harmony,  but  they  certainly  made  use  of  it 
in  a  very  simple  and  restricted  manner,  perhaps  only 
in  connection  with  the  accompaniments  to  hymns. 
Harmony,  however,  as  cultivated  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  new  discovery,  and  it  seems  safe  to  admit 
the  fact  that,  with  the  migration  of  the  northern 
tribes  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe,  and 
their  final  settlement  there,  harmonious  music  became 
gradually  known  and  practised. 

The  oldest  historical  document  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  on  harmony,  in  the  modern  accepta- 
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tion  of  the  term,  is  by  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
whf)  lived  at  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  (from  570  to 
63G),  and  whose  friend  he  was.  Isidore  says,  in  his 
"  Sentences  on  Music,"  "  Harmonious  music  is  a 
modulation  of  the  voice  :  it  is  also  the  union  of  sim- 
ultaneous sounds."  He  also  speaks  of  two  kinds  of 
harmony.  Symphony  and  Diaphony.  By  the  first 
word  he  meant  a  combination  of  consonant,  and  by 
the  latter  of  dissonant  intervals. 

"  Symphony  is  the  concord  of  low  and  high  sounds, 
either  by  voices  or  by  instruments.  Diaphony  is  the 
contrar}-  to  symphony  ;  it  is  composed  of  discordant 
or  dissonant  sounds."  Isidore  mentions  five  kinds 
of  symphonies  or  concords,  the  octave,  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,  the  octave  and  fifth,  and  the  double  octave. 

Though  we  possess  here  explicit  rules  for  the  use 
of  harmony,  it  took  several  centuries  of  labor  and 
experiment  before  men  were  able  to  create  works, 
even  in  a  simple  sense,  in  which  melody  and  harmony 
concurred  to  give  adequate  enjoyment.  The  state 
of  society,  and  the  continual  invasions  by  barbarians 
into  the  Roman  Empire,  devastating  all  that  opposed 
their  passage,  hindered  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  arts 
and  sciences,  all  intellectual  life  remaining,  so  to 
speak,  in  suspense  ;  and  communications  were  then  so 
scarce,  that  even  the  improvements  which  some  monks 
made  hardly  went  farther  than  the  walls  of  their  own 
monastery.  Thus  the  soil  was  not  advantageous  to 
the  progress  of  music,  although  the  musical  liturgy 
was  enriched,  during  this  period,  by  many  new  chants. 
But,  without  gradual  i)erfection  and  use  of  harmony, 
musical  art,  in  our  sense,  would  have  remained 
stationary,  partaking  the  fate  of  Greek  music,  and 
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less  rich  than  this  in  rhythm.  Greek  music,  as  far  as 
we  understand  it,  closely  followed  the  rhythm  of  that 
rich  language  :  "  being  especially  vocal,  it  was  every- 
where governed  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  syllables, 
and,  therefore,  reduced  to  fixed  limits.  We  are, 
throughout,  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  existed  a 
great  harmony  between  the  i)oetical  and  musical  com- 
position of  the  Greeks ;  that  is  to  say,  they  never 
wedded  to  the  text  a  music,  which,  being  perhaps 
beautiful  in  itself,  forced  and  distorted  the  words  and 
S3dlables,  and  thus  rendered  the  meaning  of  this  text 
obscure,  and  a  mere  play  of  sound."  *  In  the  Gre- 
gorian chant,  notes  of  equal  value  accompanied  the 
different  syllables  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was 
void  of  all  rhythm,  as,  in  execution,  the  proper 
accents  of  the  words  were  always  considered. 

Hucbald  says  with  regard  to  sacred  song  :  "  What 
is  singing  in  measure?  It  is  to  observe  the  passages 
of  the  greater  and  smaller  durations.  As  there  are 
short  and  long  syllables,  so  there  are  short  and  long 
sounds ;  these  different  durations  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  such  a  manner  that  the  movement  of  a 
cantilena  may  be  marked  similarly  to  that  of  a  verse. 
It  thus  happens,  by  singing  in  measure,  that  all 
observe  equally  the  short  and  long  sounds,  so  that  a 
whole  congregation  seems  to  have  but  one  voice." 

St.  Gregory  certainly  chose  this  manner  of  chant- 
ing, as  being  more  majestic,  more  solemn,  more 
adapted  to  the  worship  of  a  large  Christian  congrega- 
tion. Although  apparently  monotonous,  the  Grego- 
rian chant  bore   within  itself  the  germ  of  a  more 

*Dr.  John  II.  Schmidt,  "  Die  antike  Compositionslehre." 
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melodious  independence  than  the  so-much  praised 
Greek  music,  as  it  did  not  follow  the  syllables  in 
such  a  slavish  manner ;  for  we  already  find  groups  of 
many  notes  sung  as  ornaments  upon  certain  vowels, 
principally  at  the  close  of  sentences  in  masses, 
hymns,  and  psalms. 

Gevaert  says,  "  Nothing  can  convey  a  better  idea 
of  the  form  of  the  ornaments  made  use  of  in  the 
ancient  vocal  music  than  the  melismatical  chants  of 
the  Catholic  Antiphonarium.  These  pieces  should 
be  considered,  for  the  greater  part,  as  variations 
composed  on  the  primitive  motivi  of  the  Christian 
song.  These  melodies  of  so  graceful  a  form  were, 
however,  transformed,  by  the  aberration  of  those 
who  extolled  the  plain  song  in  simple  notes  of  equal 
length,  into  the  heavy  song  which  we  hear  in  our 
churches."* 

The  great  influence  and  importance  of  the  Grego- 
rian chant  in  music,  regarded  as  modern  Christian 
art,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  freer  tone- 
life  began  to  reveal  itself  in  the  art  of  song  under  St. 
Gregory :  from  the  life  of  sentiment,  deepened  and 
enriched  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  Christianity, 
sprang  a  more  independent  tone-speech ;  a  tone- 
language,  indeed,  "  in  ^vhich  faith,  belief,  awA  feeling 
expressed  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  St. 
Gregory's  time,  it  was  said  that  the  holy  man  had 
received  from  a  higher  spiritual  world  the  power  of 
creating  such  songs."  The  Gregorian  chant  is  the 
central  point  from  which  all  older  compositions  for 
the  Catholic  Church  proceeded,  and  upon  which  they 

*  "  La  Musique  de  1' Antiquity." 
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rested.  The  classic  forms  of  the  old  masses,  motets, 
and  hymns,  including  the  works  of  Palcstrina  and  his 
school,  sprang  from  the  Gregorian  chant.  In  fact,  it 
will  remain  the  foundation  of  all  true  Catholic  Church 
music. 

It  needed  only  one  step,  and  the  solid  foundation 
of  that  beautiful  art-temple,  which  stands  in  its  won- 
derful glory  before  us  to-day,  would  be  laid  ;  and 
this  step  was  the  discovery  of  harmony,  and  its  gen- 
eral use  in  the  practice  of  choral  music. 

Isidore's  knowledge,  and  the  above-given  rules 
regarding  harmony,  must  not  be  considered  as  a  soli- 
tary speculation  of  a  learned  priest,  but  as  knowledge 
which  he  undoul)tedly  gathered  from  some  Greek 
Avi'iters  on  music  ;  other  writers  of  this  early  epoch, 
such  as  Aurelie  de  Reome',  Remi  d'Auxerre,  Regi- 
non  de  Prum,  also  speak  of  the  combination  of 
simultaneous  sounds  as  of  a  well-known  science ;  it 
must,  therefore,  have  been  known  and  practised, 
perhaps  in  a  traditional  way,  by  other  ecclesiastical 
singers. 

The  first  author  known  to  us  as  having  left  a  trea- 
tise on  harmony,  in  which  the  rules  are  illustrated  at 
the  same  time  by  practical  examples,  was  a  Flemish 
monk,  Hucbald  of  St.  Amand,  in  Flanders,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  centuries.  In  Hucbald's  time,  music  in  several 
parts,  called  to-day  "polyphonic,"  was  not  yet  known 
by  the  term  "harmonious  music,"  or  "harmony,"  but 
by  that  of  "organum,"  or  "diaphony."  The  inter- 
vals which  composed  these  parts  were  called  "  sym- 
phonies." 

Hucbald  admits  six  symphonies,  divided  into  two 
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kinds,  the  simple  ones,  which  are  the  octave,  the  fifth 
and  the  fourth  ;  the  compound  ones,  which  are  the 
double  octave,  the  octave  joined  to  the  fifth,  and  the 
octave  joined  to  the  fourth. 

The  specimens  which  the  learned  monk  gives  us  of 
the  harmony  or  organum  in  use  in  his  time  are  very 
crude,  and  sound  to  our  ears  not  very  pleasant ;  as 
he  employed,  and,  according  to  the  renowned  old 
Greek  system,  allowed,  only  a  succession  of  perfect 
consonants,  which  are  the  fourth^  the  fifth,  and  the 
octave. 

The  symphonies  or  intervals,  when  sounded  simul- 
taneously, progressed  up  and  down  in  parallel  motion. 
The  other  two  motions,  the  oblique  and  the  contrary, 
so  needful  in  order  to  give  each  vocal  part  its  inde- 
pendence and  melodious  freedom,  were  not  known  to 
Hucljald.  These  three  motions,  the  parallel,  the 
oblique,  and  the  contrary,  the  very  life  of  a  true 
polyphony,  were  developed  slowly,  and  became  of 
artistic  use  in  harmonic  combination  after  many 
timid  and  awkward  attemps. 

One  would  not  trust  his  ears  on  hearing  the 
organum  of  Hucbald,  but  would  think  it  impossible 
that  such  had  ever  been  in  practice ;  yet  it  seems 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  good  monk  himself, 
in  giving  the  necessary  rules  for  employing  the  sym- 
phonies, or  intervals,  in  composing  the  organum, 
recommends  them  as  sweet  and  agreeable  in  their 
efiect  upon  the  ear.*  Here  is  one  of  his  specimens 
as  an  example  :  — 

*  Though  this  form  of  Ilucbald's  organum  has  been  admit- 
ted by  all  the  most  reliable  musical  historians,  Dr.  O.  Paul 
maintains  that  the  organum  is  a  sort  of  counterpoint,  in 
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num  ex  hoc  nunc  et     us  -  que    in      sae  -  cu  -  lum. 


In  the  dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monks, 
in  whose  hands  the  meagre  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science  then  almost  exclusively  rested,  and  who  slav- 
ishly followed  —  as  much  as  their  knowledge  would 
allow  them  —  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
tried,  for  centuries,  to  deduce  their  rules  for  the  sci- 
ence of  music  from  what  they  could  gather  at  the  same 
source  ;  but  the  author  considered  for  a  long  time  as 
the  oracle  by  musical  writers  was  Boethhis  (from  about 
476  to  525).  There  was  a  hard  and  long  struggle, 
however,  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 
The  Christian  singers,  led  by  empiricism,  admitted 
and  introduced  forms  in  their  songs  which  did  not 
accord  with  the  rules  of  Greek  authors  and  Boethius  ; 
hence  the  confusion  and  complications  which  greatly 
impeded  the  progress  of  musical  art.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  astonishing  Avhen  we  read  that  it  took  half 
a  man's  lifetime  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
rudiments  of  music  in  those  days,  as  the  rules  were 
so  many  and  so  difficult  to  learn.    It  was  then  thought 

■which  oue  voice  imitates  the  other  in  the  octave,  the  fifth, 
and  fourth.  If  this  explanation  of  the  organum  is  to  be 
admitted,  then  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  our  vener- 
able old  author.  The  subject,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  up. 
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that  no  one  could  be  a  good  teacher  of  philosophy 
or  theology  without  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
music.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  well  that 
a  man  appeared,  who,  endowed  with  great  practical 
sense,  partly  removed  these  difficulties,  created  a 
new  and  simpler  method  of  teaching,  and  brought 
musical  notation  to  greater  perfection.  This  teacher 
was  Guido  of  Arezzo,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Pomposa,  in  Italy.  Guido, 
like  St.  Gregory  and  Hucbald,  probably,  also  used  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  to  designate  the  tones 
of  the  scale,  and  the  neumce  as  musical  characters. 
From  these  our  nodern  notation  has  been  gradually 
developed.  The  neumoe  were  small  hooks  and  crooks 
of  various  shapes  and  positions,  written  above  the 
words  of  a  hymn  or  psalm.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
their  origin  with  certainty,  for  there  are  no  trustworthy 
historical  documents  in  existence  reo^ardins^  them. 
We  see  them  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  already  as  perfect  characters.  Where  were 
they  first  used?  Nobody  knows.  Our  most  learned 
historians  of  music  are  divided  with  regard  to  their 
origin.  Fetis,*  who  was  among  the  first  to  approach 
this  obscure  question,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
first  use  of  the  neumce  notation  was  due  to  those 
northern  tribes,  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  who 
invaded  the  demoralized  Koman  Empire  and  con- 
quered Italy,  and  to  the  Saxons  w^ho  made  themselves 
masters  of  Great  Britain.  He  consequently  divided 
the   numce  into  two  classes,,  the  Lombard  and  the 

*  "  Histoire  G^ndrale  de  laMusique,"   Vol.  IV. 
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Saxon.  This  theory,  though  obstinately  defended  by 
Fetis  in  several  articles  of  the  Paris  Gazette  Musicale, 
was  earnestly  opposed  by  Kiesewctter,  who,  in  the 
old  Mutiical  Gazette  of  Leipzig,  scouted  the  idea  that 
uncivilized  barbarians  could  have  taught  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  the  form 
of  so  subtle  a  nmsical  notation  as  the  n^i^moe  appeared 
to  be.  On  Kicsewetter's  side  stood  savants  like 
Nisard,  Lambillotte,  Coussemaker,  Bottee  de  Toul- 
mon,  and  Schubiger. 

Fetis  died  without  giving  up  his  theory  of  the 
Lombard  and  Saxon  neumce,  for  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  "  Ilistoire  Generale  dc  la  Musique  "  he  comes 
back  to  the  charge.  Th.  Nisard  endeavored  to  trace 
the  7ieuntce  to  a  kind  of  short-hand  writing  used  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  by  Greek  and  Roman 
orators.  This  theory,  very  ingenious  in  its  premises, 
seems  to  come  nearer  the  true  origin  of  the  7ieumai. 
Coussemaker's*  attempt  to  trace  this  notation  also 
rests  on  plausible  grounds.  The  neumce,  according 
to  this  writer,  have  grown  out  of  accents  of  speech 
which  are  represented  by  peculiar  signs,  as  they  are 
now  used  in  French.  The  accent  is  a  modulation 
of  the  voice  to  designate,  in  a  certain  measure, 
pitch  and  duration  of  sound.  Thus  the  accentus 
acutus  (accent  aigu)  designates  the  raising  of  the 
voice  ;  the  accentus  gravis  {accent  grave) ,  the  thesis 
or  sinking  of  the  voice  ;  the  accentus  circumjlexus 
{accent  circonfiexe)  ^  the  union  of  the  two  former 
accents  representing  the  raising  and  sinking  of  the 
voice.      The   diflerent    accents    served    probably  as 

*  "  Histoire  de  rharmonie  au  mozen  age." 
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patterns  for  the  forms  of  the  first  musical  characters. 
Thus,  the  neumcB  sign  Virga  "^  resembles  in  form  and 
meaning  the  first  of  the  above  accents  ;  the  Functus 
.  ,  or  couched  Virga  i^a ,  the  second ;  and  the  Clavis 
/^,  the  third.  When  the  latter  sign  is  reversed, 
desi2:natin<T::  the  sinkinsr  of  the  tone  of  the  voice  and 
afterwards  the  raising  of  it,  it  is  called  Pes,  or  Poda- 
tus,  ^_y  (foot).  These  are  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  newnce,  out  of  which,  by  means  of  diflerent  com- 
binations and  arrangements,  all  the  rest  of  those 
ancient  musical  characters  were  constructed.  Each 
of  these  characters  had  its  own  name. 

The  word  neiima,  when  employed  for  old  notation, 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  double  sense.  Some  old 
authors  call  neuma  the  passage  of  melody  that  was 
sung  over  one  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  words  of  a 
chant.  Neuma  or  pneuma  means  sound  or  In-eath. 
This  name  Avas  probably  attached  to  this  kind  of 
melodious  passage  because  it  took  a  long  breath  to 
sing  it  through.  By  neumce,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
we  designate  the  characters  of  that  peculiar  old 
notation.  The  learned  researches  and  valualjle  labors 
of  the  Abb6  Raillard,  regarding  the  neumos  notation, 
have  proven  that  some  of  these  signs  served  to 
designate  the  relative  position,  the  pitch  as  well  as  the 
different  rhythmical  qualities  of  a  chant ;  and  others 
to  designate  the  melodic  embellishments  and  em- 
broideries introduced  into  the  artistic  execution  of  the 
chants.  See  the  table  representing,  and  deciphering 
into  modern  notation,  the.  different  neumce.  This 
table  is  compiled  after  Raillard.  These  ingenious 
characters,  when  written  at  first  without  lines, 
presented,  no  doubt,  gi'eat  difficulties  to  the  singers 
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who  sought  to  render  themselves  familiar  with  them. 
The  melodies  of  the  different  psalms  and  hymns 
were  generally  memorized  by  means  of  a  traditional 
method  of  teaching,  for  a  singer  who  attempted 
to  decipher  the  neamm  a  prima  vista  must  have 
stood  on  very  uncertain  ground.  To  reduce  the 
difficulties  which  this  notation  presented,  and  to  ren- 
der the  melodies  thus  noted  down  easier  to  decipher, 
ingenious  singers,  no  doubt,  devised  all  kinds  of 
means.  The  one  which,  in  this  direction,  led  to  the 
best  results,  and  which  was  apparently  first  used  in 
Italy,  consisted  in  drawing  a  line  over  the  words  of 
the  hymn.  This  line  was  generally  colored  red,  and 
preceded  by  the  letter  F ;  the  characters  that  stood 
on  the  line  thus  corresponded  in  pitch  to  the  note  F 
written  on  the  fourth  line  of  our  bass  staff;  in  the 
course  of  time,  another  line  was  added,  which  was 
drawn  in  yellow  or  green,  preceded  by  the  letter  C. 
The  neumcR  written  on  this  line  corresponded  to 
our  C  below  the  staff  in  the  treble  clef.  A  further 
improvement  was  carried  out  by  Guido.  He  added 
two  more  lines  to  those  already  in  use,  and  by  this 
means  was  enabled  to  assign  the  notes  or  neumce 
distinct  places  on  the  lines  and  in  the  spaces,  retaining, 
however,  the  red  line  for  F  and  the  yellow  for  C.  In 
the  course  of  time,  these  colored  lines  were  drawn 
black.  This  system  of  four  lines  is  still  in  use  in  the 
missals  and  hymnals  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Gradu- 
ally the  original  form  of  the  neumce  was  transformed 
into  the  distinct  characters,  square  notes,  recognized 
as  the  types  of  our  modern  notation ;  these  square 
notes  were  written  at  first  exclusively  black,  then 
some  black  and  others  red  in  order  to  designate  the 
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rhythmical  distinction  between  the  different  parts  of 
a  motet,  and  finally,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  open  note  appeared,  super- 
seding the  square  black  one.  Of  the  peculiar  at- 
tempts at  notation  by  Hucbald  and  others  I  shall 
not  speak  here,  since  these  attempts  remained  iso- 
lated, and  consequently  without  any  further  influence 
on  the  formation  of  our  present  system  of  notation. 

Guido  was  a  good  practical  teacher,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  explain  b}''  word  of  mouth  many  of  the 
existing  difficulties  in  musical  practice.  A  proof  of 
this  is,  that  he  enabled  his  pupils,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  to  read  any  chant  at  first  sight,  which  the 
other  singers  never  could  do  in  all  their  lives.  He  is 
also  the  originator  of  solmization  by  means  of  the 
syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. 

This  succession  of  six  notes  was  called  hexachord, 
which  Guido  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  his  system 
of  scales.  This  system  comprised  seven  hexachords. 
These  hexachords  were  divided  into  three  kinds;  the 
first,  G  to  E,  was  called  durum  (major),  on  account 
of  the  'R^  ;  the  second,  F — D,  molle  (minor) ,  its  fourth 
tone  being  affected  by  a  B  flat ;  and  the  third,  naturale, 
neither  natural  nor  flat  occurring.  But,  as  the  above 
six  syllables  did  not  suffice  to  designate  the  tones 
when  the  melody  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  hexachord, 
one  had  to  be  enchained  with  another,  and  then  the 
semitone,  the  Mi  Fa,  changed  its  position :  this  was 
called  mutation.  This  wandering  about  of  the  semi- 
tone, which  was  invariabl}'- to  be  found  between  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees,  caused  the  old  theorist  any 
amount  of  trouble,  hence  the  proverb :  Mi  Fa  est 
coelestis  harmonia.  Mi  contra  Fa   est   diabolus  in 
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miisica.     Here  is  a  plan  of  the  different  hexachords 
as  given  by  old  theorists  :  — 
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The  theory  of  the  solmization  as  based  on  the  hexa- 
chord,  though  an  advance  on  the  former  teaching, 
presented  many  difficulties  to  the  student ;  it  kept  its 
place,  nevertheless,  in  musical  grammar  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  gradually  began  to  be 
discarded. 

To  teach  singing  at  lirst  sight  to  his  pupils,  Guido 
used  an  air  which  was  so  peculiarly  constructed  that 
every  other  line  (verse)  began  with  a  tone  one  degree 
higher  than  the  previous  one  :  the  first  commenced  on 
C,  the  next  on  D,  the  third  on  E,  the  fourth  on  F, 
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the  fifth  on  G,  the  sixth  on  A.  The  writing  of  the 
sapphic  strophe  is  attributed  to  Paul  Diaconus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne  (730-800). 
Here  is  the  hymn  :  — 


g>^'S»- — <^ — '^ — g? — j-g^ — jg? — n — 'g- 


Ut  que-ant     la    -     xis.      Re  -  so  -  na  -  re     fi  -  bris. 


Mi    -  ra  -    jres  -  to  -  rum.  Fa-mu  -li   tu  -  o      -      rum. 


g^-^^g^^sg^ggig^^^g^-^^l 


Sol  -  ve    -    pollu  -ti    Labi  -  i    re-atum   San-cte  Johannes^ 

Every  profession  in  those  days  had  its  patron,  and 
St.  John  being  then  worshipped  as  the  patron  of 
singers,  this  hymn  was  sung  in  his  honor,  and 
was  considered  a  remedy  against  hoarseness.  The 
so-called  Guidonian  hand,  by  means  of  which  solmi- 
zation  and  the  ecclesiastical  keys  were  taught  in  those 
times,  calling  the  top  of  the  thumb  Gamma  (G),  and 
applying  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  notes  to  the 
joints  of  each  finger,  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  though 
perhaps  erroneously,  as  it  more  probably  owes  its 
origin  and  devlopment  to  some  of  his  disciples.  It 
found  its  way  to  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  study  of  musical  theory. 
As  a  harmonist,  Guido  did  not  go  much  beyond 
Hucbald.  No  teacher  or  musical  author  obtained 
such  a  popular  reputation  after  his  death  as  Guido  : 
all  that  was  taught,  improved,  invented,  in  musical 
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branches,  through  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  iburteenth  centuries,  was  attributed  to  him. 
"Guido,"  says  Burney,  "is  one  of  those  favored 
names,  to  which  the  lil)erality  of  posterity  sets  no 
bounds.  He  has  long  been  regarded,  in  the  empire 
of  music,  as  lord  of  the  manor ^  to  whom  all  strays 
revert,  —  not  indeed  as  chattels  to  which  he  is  known 
to  have  an  inherent  right  and  natural  title,  but  such 
as  accident  has  put  into  the  power  of  his  benefactors  ; 
and  when  once  mankind  has  acquired  a  habit  of  gen- 
erosity, unlimited  by  envy  and  rival  claims,  they  wait 
not  till  the  plate  or  charity-box  is  held  out  to  them, 
but  give  freely  and  unsolicited  whatever  they  find 
without  loss  or  effort.'* 


CHAPTER  n. 

Mensural  Music.  —  The  Folk-Song.  —  Troubadour  Song. 

ITH  the  experience  and  facility  church  singei'S 
gained,  no  doubt  Hucbald's  and  Guido's  orga- 
num,  or  diaphony,  would  not  always  satisfy 
them  ;  and  a  species  of  harmony  sprang  up  —  although 
it  existed  at  first  only  in  practice  —  which  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  music  of  simultaneous  sound,  and 
even  upon  the  organum  itself.  This  was  the  discantus 
or  counterpoint  (as  it  was  afterwards  called),  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth,  centuries.  The  cantus  jirmus  or  cantus planus 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  in  its  crude  harmonization  in  the 
organum,  consisted  of  notes  of  equal  value.  In  exe- 
cuting these  chants,  they  were  either  sung  in  unison, 
or,  as  in  the  organum,  the  parts  moved  closely 
together.  The  neumce,  the  musical  characters  of  this 
epoch,  were  found  sufficient  to  determine  the  pitch 
of  the  tones  for  the  singers,  as  rhythm  and  measure, 
in  our  sense,  were  not  yet  observed.  In  the  discantus 
(descant),  which  consisted  of  two  or  more  parts,  a 
given  melody,  generally  a  Gregorian  chant  called 
tenor  (that  is,  "to  hold")  formed  the  foundation; 
and,  accompanying  it,  one,  two,  or  three  parts  were 
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invented,  probaby  first  iraprovised.  The  different 
parts  which  composed  the  descant  were  not  always 
sung  in  tones  of  the  same  value,  like  the  organum. 
To  keep  these  parts  together  in  a  tolerably  harmo- 
nious manner,  it  was  no  doubt  soon  discovered  that 
a  certain  understanding  was  necessary  respecting  the 
value  of  the  diti'erent  notes  representing  the  tones,  and 
the  time  in  which  they  were  to  be  sung.  All  this  led 
to  the  discovery  of  measured  music,  or  the  time-table^ 
—  mensural  music,  as  it  was  then  called.  Through 
frequent  practising  and  experimentalizing,  the  ears  of 
singers  became  more  sensible  to  the  disagreeable  and 
barbarous  effect  of  a  continual  succession  of  fourths, 
fifths,  and  octaves,  such  as  we  find  in  the  organum. 
Thirds  and  sixths  being  excluded  from  practical  use 
by  the  old  Greek  system,  the  theorists  of  this  whole 
epoch,  slavish  imitators  of  this  renowned  system,  ex- 
cluded them  also.  But  in  closely  pursuing  the  progress 
of  musical  art,  as  much  as  the  meagre  documents  left 
to  us  from  those  dark  times  allow,  we  must  admit  that, 
in  practice,  singers  were  far  ahead  of  the  theorists  ;  and 
step  by  step  these  latter  had  to  record,  and  —  which 
is  their  real  merit  —  systemize  for  further  use  and 
development  that  which  others  found  or  admitted 
through  tradition.  In  this  way,  the  real  meaning  of 
consonances  and  disssonances,  and  a  more  appropriate 
and  effective  use  of  them,  must  indeed  have  been 
known  long  before  writers  on  music  acquainted  us 
with  the  change.  Franco  de  Cologne  is  considered  the 
earliest  writer  on  mensural  music.  lie  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  his  work  on 
music,  "  Musica  et  Ars  Cantus  MensurabiliSy^  he 
speaks  of  the  different  value  of  the  notes. 
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Formerly  there  were  only  two,  —  longa,  BH,  and 
brevis,  ^9;  he  already  has  four,  with  the  corre- 
sponding rests, —  duplex  long  a  ^WSBu  longa,  brevis, 
and  semi-brevis.  ^ 

RESTS. 
Perfect  Longa,  three  beats.  Imperfect  Longa,  two  beats. 


Brevis.  Semi-brevis.  Final  pause. 


He  also  mentions  two  kinds  of  time,  the  perfect  and 
the  imperfect.  Triple  time  he  calls  perfect  (trinity 
being  the  substance  of  all  perfection) ,  and  common 
time  was  imperfect.  The  bars,  as  indicating  the 
measures,  were  not  yet  in  use  :  a  longa  and  a  brevis 
representing  three,  and  a  longa  two,  the  singers 
counted  according  to  the  value  of  these  notes.  In  the 
explanations  he  gives  of  the  consonances  and  disso- 
nances, and  in  the  use  of  them,  Franco  already  ap- 
proximates to  our  ideas  of  them,  although  he  still  ranks 
the  sixth  among  dissonances.  He  says,  "There 
are  thirteen  kinds  of  of  consonances  and  dissonances, 
the  unison,  the  whole  tone,  the  semitone,  the  major 
and  minor  thirds,  the  tritonus,  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 
the  major  and  minor  sixths,  the  major  and  minor 
sevenths,  and  the  octave.  The  pure  or  perfect  dis- 
sonances are  the  semitone,  the  whole  tone,  the  tri- 
tonus, the  major  and  minor  sevenths  ;  the  imperfect 
dissonances,  the  major  and  minor  sixths.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  consonances,  the  perfect,  which  are 
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the  unison  and  the  octave ;  the  intermediate,  the 
fourth,  and  the  fifth ;  tlie  imperfect,  the  major  and 
minor  thirds.  The  description  and  rules  Franco  gives 
of  the  composition  of  the  discantus,  in  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  parts,  show  an  immense  progress  over 
the  old  organum.  The  musical  examples,  by  means 
of  which  he  illustrates  these  rules,  are  already  in  the 
sense  of  a  true  polyphony  ;  the  parts  attempt  to  move 
independently  of  each  other,  and  he  even  mentions 
the  manner  in  which  certain  compositions  are  to  be 
written,  and  this  entirely  according  to  the  rules  of 
simple  counterpoint.  "The  discantus  is  made  with 
words  or  without  words.  With  words  in  all  the  parts 
as  in  the  cantilenas,  the  rondelli,  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal chant ;  with  different  words  as  in  motets,  which 
are  in  three  parts,  and  have  a  tenor  equivalent  to 
certain  words."  This  curious  manner  of  uniting  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  words  to  a  part  song  plays  a  great 
role  in  the  course  of  the  next  centuries.  The  impor- 
tance of  Franco's  teachings  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated ;  we  are  even  justified  in  dating  from  his 
time  the  real  beginning  of  contrapuntal  art.  Here  is 
an  example  of  three-part  writing  by  Franco. 
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Franco  de  Cologne. 


Dul 


Mensural  music,  as  explained  and  probably  per- 
fected by  Franco,  was  gradually  introduced  and 
adopted  by  church  singers  and  theorists.  A  marked 
distinction  began  already  to  be  established,  in  the 
treatises  on  music,  between  mensural  music  as  a 
species,  and  the  cantus  planus  of  St.  Gregory.  It 
found  its  way  to,  and  was  cultivated  with  great  success 
in,  England  very  soon  after  Franco's  teachings.  Com- 
mentators on  Franco's  works  —  or,  at  least,  theorists 
who  took  Franco's  works  as  a  basis,  although  they  do 
not  show  great  progress  beyond  him  —  were  Walter 
Odington  of  Evesham,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
m.,  and  Hieronymus  de  Moravia,  about  1260.  Of 
more  importance   to   the   development  of  mensural 
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music  and  harmony  were  Marchetto  di  Padua,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries  ;  and  Jean  de  Muris  about  1330, 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  famous  as  a  philos- 
opher, mathematician,  and  Avriter  on  music.  Many 
of  the  rules  he  gave  for  the  use  of  consonant  and 
dissonant  intervals  in  polyphonic  writing  still  possess 
value. 

Muris  admits  six  kinds  of  consonances,  divided  into 
perfect  and  imperfect :  the  first  are  the  unison,  the 
lifth,  and  the  octave ;  the  others  are  the  major  and 
minor  thirds  and  sixths.  The  fourth  is  counted  among 
the  dissonances.  The  discantus  must  begin  and  close 
by  means  of  a  perfect  consonance.  The  progression 
of  two  perfect  consonances  in  parallel  motion  must  be 
resolved  into  a  consonance.  Contrary  motion  is 
recommended  ;  when  the  discantus  ascends  the  chant 
must  descend,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  we  see  that  since 
the  times  of  Franco  considerable  progress  was  made 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  ditferent  harmonious 
intervals  ;  a  more  acute  sense,  regarding  their  effec- 
tive use  from  a  melodious  point  of  view  is  already 
noticeable. 

As  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  "  consonance  "  and  "  dissonance,"  I  will 
here  give  the  explanation  of  those  terms.  The 
difference  between  two  musical  sounds,  or  tones,  as 
regards  their  pitch,  is  called  an  "  interval."  The 
nature  of  the  sound  produced  by  two  or  more  inter- 
vals, when  sung  or  played  together,  is  either  consonant 
or  dissonant.  Franco  explained  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance in  the  following  manner,  which  explanation, 
indeed,  sufficed  for  theorists  until  our  day  :  "  Two  or 
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more  voices  or  parts  harmonizing,  when  sung  together, 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear,  form  a  consonance. 
Dissonance,  on  the  contrary,  when  two  parts  are 
united  so  as  to  sound  disagi'ceable  to  the  ear."  Now, 
consonant  means,  in  general,  agreeable;  dissonant, 
disagi'eeable ;  but  as  in  a  more  particular  sense,  the 
materials  out  of  which  our  musical  harmony  is  formed 
can  never  be  disagreeable  without  ceasing  to  be  music, 
we  must  find  a  more  generic  explanation  of  consonant 
and  dissonant  intervals.  Every  tone  is  the  product 
of  a  certain  number  of  vibrations,  either  by  means  of 
the  human  voice  or  by  artificial  means.  If,  in 
sounding  two  difierent  tones  simultaneously,  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  one  is  in  a  simple  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  other,  then  the 
ear  receives  the  sound  in  a  satisfiictory  manner,  and 
we  term  such  intervals  "  consonances  "  (for  the  ear, 
like  the  mind,  sooner  comprehends  that  which  is  of 
simple  proportion)  :  the  octave  is  like  1  to  2 ;  the 
fifth,  2:3;  the  fourth,  3:4;  the  major  third,  4:5; 
the  major  sixth,  3:5;  the  minor  third,  5:6;  the 
minor  sixth,  5:8.  These  intervals  are  all  more  or 
less  perfect  consonances.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  two  difierent  tones  is  so 
multiplied  as  to  render  their  relative  proportions  more 
complicated,  then  the  ear  receives  the  sound  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner,  and  we  term  the  intervals  thus 
produced  "dissonances";  the  major  second,  8:9, 
and  9  :  10  ;  the  minor  second,  15:16;  the  major  sev- 
enth, 8  :  15  ;  the  minor  seventh,  9:  16,  etc.  (The 
two  figures  represent  two  tones  :  during  the  same 
period  of  time  the  first  tone  vibrates,  say  three  times, 
the  second  vibrates  four  times,  etc.)     Now,  all  the 
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different  intervals  which  musical  practice  has  admit- 
ted form  a  gradual  cliain  of  more  or  less  satisfactory 
sounds,  from  the  restful  and  most  perfect  consonance, 
to  the  sharpest,  most  restless,  and  exciting  disso- 
nance. Their  skilful  use,  based  upon  a  true  musical 
sentiment,  and  thorough  study  of  the  nature  of  these 
different  intervals,  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
true  composer's  productions.  "The  dissonances," 
ingeniously  says  Printz,  in  his  "Phrynis"  (1696), 
"  are  the  darkness,  the  consonances  the  light ;  the 
light  would  not  be  as  agreeable  to  us  if  it  were 
always  day  and  never  night.  The  dissonances  are 
the  bitter,  the  consonances  the  sweet ;  the  sweet 
would  never  be  as  agreeable  if  we  had  not  also  tasted 
the  bitter." 

There  also  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  besides  the 
descant,  another  kind  of  counterpoint,  or  music  in 
different  parts,  generally  for  three  voices,  which  was 
caUed falso-bordo7ie,  or  faux-bourdon. 

This  kind  of  harmony  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
chords  of  the  sixth,  over  a  Gregorian  chant,  as  cantus 
Jirmus. 


The  falso-bordone  seems  to  have  originated  in 
France,  and  was  thence  introduced  into  the  Pope's 
chapel.  With  the  new  discoveries  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  mastering  the  material,  no  doubt  many 
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extravagances  found  their  way  into  the  manner  of 
singing  the  discantus,  or  descant,  to  the  displeasure 
of  many  a  Christian  :  on  the  other  hand,  many,  out  of 
habit,  clung  to  the  old  organura,  and  condemned  the 
new  descant  as  profanation  of  the  divine  service.  So 
Pope  John  XXII.,  in  the  year  1322,  issued  a  decree, 
at  Avignon,  in  which  he  reminded  the  clergy  of  the 
proper  manner  in  which  church  singing  should  be 
fixed  ;  and,  speaking  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  school 
of  music,  says,  "that  those  who  were  captivated  w^ith 
it,  attending  the  new  notes  and  new  measures  of  the 
disciples  of  the  new  school,  would  rather  have  their 
ears  tickled  with  semi  breves  and  minims,  and  such 
frivolous  inventions,  than  hear  the  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal chant."  But,  notwithstanding  the  frivolous  inven- 
tion, the  descant  and  the  falso-bordone  found  their 
way  even  to  the  Pope's  chapel ,  where  they  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
those  great  masterpieces  of  Josquin  des  Pres,  Orlan- 
dus  Lassus,  Palestrina,  and  many  others,  which  after- 
wards adorned  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  seen,  through  the  preceding  narrative, 
that  several  centuries  of  labor,  experiment,  and  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  of  disappointment,  passed 
before  fixed  rules  for  the  general  use  of  harmony 
were  established.  Nevertheless,  those  preliminary, 
long,  and  tedious  labors  were  necessary,  before  men, 
gifted  by  the  hand  of  God  with  genius,  could  create 
the  glorious  works  that  delight  us ;  in  which  the 
whole  power  of  melodious,  charm,  wedded  to  rich 
and  exquisite  harmony,  speaks  to  us  in  so  sublime  a 
language,  —a  language  never  dreamed  of  by  those 
monks,    faithful  and  restless  gatherers  of  the  first 
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crude  and  coy  material,  and  who  certainly  thought 
Avonders  of  the  barbarous  sounds  of  their  beloved 
organum.  But,  thanks  to  the  devotion  and  industry 
of  those  monks  in  their  solitary  cells,  they  saved  the 
remains  of  the  great-  intellectual  life  of  old  Greece 
and  Home  from  utter  destruction  ;  and,  through  their 
speculations  and  experiments  in  arts  and  sciences, 
often,  no  doubt,  very  pedantic  and  seemingly  insig- 
nificant, unknowingly  sowed  the  seed  of  many  an 
art-form  of  which  we  reap  the  rich  and  delicious  fruit 
to-day. 

The  folk-song  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  direct  naturalistic  efflux  of  popular 
Ij-ric  song ;  unassisted  by  art,  it  is  true,  but  yet  the 
product  of  innate  artistic  instinct  in  the  people, 
seeking  a  more  lofty  expression  than  that  of  eveiy-day 
speech  for  those  feelings  which  are  awakened  in  the 
soul  by  the  varied  events  of  life.  The  first  authors  of 
the  folk-song  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  unknown  : 
they  were  either  men  and  women  of  the  people,  who 
with  unembarrassed  simplicity,  and  unaware  of  the 
laws  of  art,  described  with  free  originality  that  which 
lived  and  moved  in  the  soul  of  the  people ;  or  they 
were  artists,  who  were  so  inwardly  connected  with  the 
people  in  their  feelings  and  mode  of  expression,  that 
their  productions  seem  to  spring  from  the  same 
source.  On  one  side  purely  human  feeling,  on  the 
other  side  national  character,  are  truthfully  reflected 
in  the  folk-song ;  in  it  the  characteristics  of  a  nation 
are  so  faithfully  displayed  that  it  not  only  betrays  its 
origin,  but  also  enables  us  to  judge,  through  its  dis- 
tinguishing features,  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  diflerent  races  of  men.     The   unwearying 
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attraction  of  the  folk-song  consists  of  the  freshness, 
originality,  and  unconcealed  truthfulness  with  which 
every  natural  movement  of  the  soul  is  expressed  ;  nor 
is  it  only  healthy  realism  that  charms  us  in  it. 
There  we  also  find  presentments  of  a  lofty,  noble 
ideal,  and  such  an  exquisite  sense  of  real  poetic 
beauty,  breaking  through  the  rind  of  natural  gro\vth, 
as  assures  to  the  best  of  these  songs  aa  imperishable 
existence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  nations  —  the 
Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  etc.  —  possessed 
many  folk-songs  :  yet  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  have  come  down  to  us ;  and,  although  it  is 
presumed  that  some  of  these  songs  found  their  way 
into  the  Christian  church,  history  fails  to  give  any 
distinct  proof  of  it.  Through  the  confusion  caused  in 
the  political  and  social  state  of  European  nations  by 
the  migration  of  the  German  races  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  through  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
different  languages  mixed  up  with  each  other,  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  was  out  of  the  question;  and,  of 
course,  secular  music  had  as  yet  no  foundation.  It  was 
not  until  a  new  civilization  took  the  place  of  disorder 
and  anarchy  that  poetry  and  song  began  to  adorn  the 
homes  of  the  new  inhabitants. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  European 
or  Occidental  music  —  which  in  its  formation  is  ruled 
by  entirely  different  laws  from  those  of  the  Oriental 
nations  —  the  folk-song  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  folk-song  and  the  Gregorian  song  are  the  two 
factors  that  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
forms  of  our  musical  art  rest.  Though,  in  the  course 
of  time   they   followed  altogether    different    roads. 
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yet  we  shall  see  that  they  sometimes  lent  each  other 
their  individual  charms.  The  Gregorian  chant,  creat- 
ing its  own  peculiar  tonalities  —  the  ecclesiastical  keys 
—  and  enriched  by  the  invention  of  harmony,  which 
gave  to  these  tonalities  a  still  more  solemn,  character- 
istic, church-like  coloring,  is  thus  at  once  distinct 
from  any  previous  etibrt  of  temple  music  ;  at  all  events, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  historical  records 
transmitted  to  us  on  this  subject.  The  Gregorian 
chant  was  thus  raised  to  the  highest  form  of  art-song. 
The  folk-song  puts  its  whole  signification  in  melodious 
expression,  being  limited  to  the  more  nan'ow  circle  of 
the  vo'ive  sentiment  of  the  poetry  which  gives  it 
meaning  :  human  reality  and  emotion  are  its  functions. 
The  Gregorian  chant  points  to  the  infinite  beyond. 
The  tonality  of  the  folk-song,  resting  in  general  upon 
the  key  and  the  dominant,  is  simpler  in  its  formal 
construction  than  that  of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Though  old  chronicles  have  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  words  of  many  a  German,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  folk-song,  popular  at  certain 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  the  melodies  of  these 
songs  have,  unfortunately,  not  all  been  noted  down 
and  are,  therefore,  not  all  known  to  us.  What  we 
possess  of  such  melodies  are,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  com- 
posers —  contrapuntists,  as  they  were  called  —  made 
some  of  the  most  popular  melodies  the  themes  of  their 
masses  and  motets.  I  shall  speak,  in  another  chai)ter, 
of  this  peculiar  manner.  Many  of  the  folk-songs  of 
the  Celtic  races,  such  as  the  Scots,  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
the  Bretons  of  France,  are  undoubtedly  of  very 
ancient  origin.     A  number  of  them  must  have  existed 
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long  befoi*e  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. In  examining  these  original  characteristic  melo- 
dies, so  full  of  a  peculiar  poetical  charm,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  at  the  fact  that  these  people  never 
made  a  mark  in  the  higher  culture  of  music;  and,  as 
far  as  history  records,  never  sent  forth  a  composer  in 
Tvhose  genius  the  art-world  has  found  concentrated 
all  the  poetic  individual  characteristics  of  the  musi- 
ca(lly  gifted  Celtic  race. 

Belonging  to  another  class  of  folk-song,  but  pointing 
already  to  the  art-song,  are  the  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours, the  minstrels,  and  the  minnesingers.  It  seems 
that  the  love  for  lyric  poetry  and  song  combined  was 
first  manifested  by  the  counts  and  knights  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  especially  by  the  nobles  of 
Provence ;  for,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  influence 
of  the  culture  of  poetry  and  song  was  already  felt,  as 
more  refined  manners  began  to  regulate  the  barba- 
rous customs  of  the  warlike  and  quarrelsome  barons. 
At  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  order  of  the  trouba- 
dours and  minstrels  increased  considerably  all  over 
Europe. 

"  In  Provence,  on  the  flowery  shores  of  the  Durance, 
in  the  land  where  Grecian  culture,  tended  by  the 
Romans,  had  never  wholly  been  destroyed ;  where 
the  arts  of  peace  had  long  flourished,  and  yet  more 
richly  after  the  migrations  of  the  nations,  and  in 
emulation  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  ;  under  the  brilliant 
heaven  of  Southern  France,  where  nature,  womanly 
beauty,  manly  courage,  and  courtly  manners  lent 
their  highest  charms  to  life, — the  luxuriant  flower 
of  lyric  song  sprang  forth  among  the  troubadours. 
It  is  true  that  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
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was  a  natural  oatgrowth  of  that  epoch  of  stirring  life, 
—  of  love,  longing,  hatred,  joy,  and  mebincholy  ;  but 
every  mental  growth  demands  its  appropriate  soil, 
and  only  in  the  highest  circles  could  an  appropriate 
field  for  lyric  song  then  exist.  Though  the  profession 
of  singer  had  been  regarded  as  an  honorable  one 
since  the  time  of  the  Gallic  bards,  and  through  the 
jongleurs  (musical  and  poetical  conjurers,  who  trav- 
elled from  castle  to  castle  for  the  entertainment  of 
barbarous  chieftains)  had  preceded  the  troubadours, 
it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  perhaps 
more  consequence  that  a  youthful  knight  should  know 
how  to  compose,  sing,  and  play,  than  that  he  should 
invent  verses  and  read  and  write  correctly.  The  art 
of  the  troubadour  was  entitled  the  gai  saber  (or 
gaie  science) ,  and  to  the  idea  of  gayety  a  noble  mean- 
ing was  attached.  The  true  chevalier,  it  was  said, 
should  never  lose  his  normal  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy  :  like  an  interior  sun,  the  joy  of  love  should 
illuminate  his  life,  and  continually  excite  him  to 
noble  actions  and  fortitude  in  trial,  purifying  his  soul 
from  envious,  somljre  sadness,  from  avarice,  torpid- 
ity, and  hardness  of  mind.  jNIelancholy  was  regarded 
as  a  mor])id  feeling,  born  of  scepticism  and  degen- 
eracy, a  ^vant  of  power  to  accomplish  gi'eat  deeds  or 
duties.  Gayety,  or  joy,  was  a  state  of  mind  regarded 
by  the  troubadours  as  corresponding  with  that  of 
religious  grace.  The  end  of  their  profession  was  the 
service  of  religion,  honor,  and  woman,  in  deed  and 
in  song.  One  of  their  mottoes  was,  '  Love  and  relig- 
ion protect  all  the  virtues' ;  another  ran,  '  My  soul  to 
God,  my  life  for  the  king,  my  heai-t  for  my  lady,  my 
honor  for  myself.' 
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"  The  troubadour  most  esteemed  was  he  who  could 
invent,  compose,  and  accompany  his  own  songs  ;  but 
those  who  were  unable  to  play  the  instruments  of  the 
period — the  harp,  lute,  viola,  or  citara  (the  ancient 
Irish  rota  or  crowth)  —  were  accompanied  by  a  sala- 
ried minstrel :  in  the  South,  these  minstrels  were 
termed  jongleurs,  or  violars.  If  a  troubadour  was 
not  gifted  with  a  fine  voice,  he  employed  a  singer 
(cantador,  or  musar)  to  perform  the  songs  which  he 
could  create,  but  not  sing. 

"The  merit  of  the  troubadours  in  furthering  the 
progress  of  music  as  an  art  was,  that  they  liberated 
melody  from  the  fetters  of  calculation,  gave  it  the 
stamp  of  individuality,  and  bore  it  on  the  wings  of 
fancy  into  the  domains  of  sentiment.  They  had  the 
further  merit  of  introducing  new  and  peculiar  rhythmic 
changes  of  time,  which,  apparently  irregular,  were 
really  forcible,  symmetrical,  and  original.  It  is  also 
more  than  probable  that  the  troubadours  received 
new  ideas,  in  regard  to  melody,  from  the  East ;  as 
they  found  among  the  Arabs,  not  only  a  different 
system  of  tones,  but  many  fanciful  vocal  ornaments, 
then  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  they  introduced 
in  their  own  songs  on  their  return  from  the  Crusades. 
But,  as  harmony  was  in  that  day  yet  undeveloped, 
the  flowing  vine  of  melody  received  little  support  from 
it,  and  therefore  often  appears  weak.  The  rules  of 
composition  were  then  highly  complicated  and  ill- 
classified  :  yet  they  were  well  understood  by  the  best 
educated  troubadours  ;  and  though  their  earlier  songs 
were  stifi",  closely  resembling  the  Gregorian  chant  in 
form  and  style,  in  some  of  the  latter  ones  we  find 
graceful  melodies  that  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
that  possess  more  real  variety  and  individuality  of 
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character  than  do  the  words  attached  to  them.  Their 
charm  is,  to  the  intelligent  musician,  unique,  genuine, 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  sweet  as  the  songs  of  a  choir 
of  birds  heard  on  a  spring  morning,  in  the  heart  of  a 
fresh  and  dewy  wood,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  and 
the  sun  shining.''  * 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  troubadours  were  Adam 
de  la  Hale,  Gaucem  Faidit,  Thibaut  (King  of 
Navarre),  and  the  Chatelain  de  Ooucy.  Quite  a 
number  of  their  songs  have  come  down  to  us.  Here 
is  the  music  of  two  of  Adam  de  la  Hale's  songs  — 

RONDEL  BY  ADAM  DE  LA  HALE, 
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*  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter,  "  Essay  on  the  Troubadours,"  etc. 
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The  first  is  a  descant,  or  counterpoint,  set  for  three 
voices.  Though  crude  and  awkward  in  the  harmoni- 
zation, it  already  tsiiows,  in  many  respects,  quite  a 
progi'ess  in  the  difficult  art  of  counterpoint.  The 
sense  of  the  words  attached  to  this  music  is,  "  As  long 
as  I  live  I  will  love  you,  and  never  depart  from  my 
word."  The  second,  "Robin  m'aime,  Robin  m'a 
demands,"  is  an  air  from  an  interesting  little  play 
called  "  Robin  and  Marion."  This  play  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  precursor  of  the  opera.  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  I  have  added  the  harmonization  of 
this  charming  chanson.  Adam  de  la  Hale  lived  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Gregorian  chant 
and  the  folk-song  were  the  seeds  of  the  subsequent 
growth  of  musical  art.  Throujjh  increasinj?  civiliza- 
tian,  the  soil  was  prepared,  little  by  little,  to  receive 
these  seeds.  The  church  guarded  and  nourished, 
with  solicitude  its  own  tender  plant, — the  Gregorian 
chant,  —  which,  in  the  following  century,  shot  forth 
strong  branches,  capable  of  producing  wonderful  fruit 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  folk-song,  long  aban- 
doned to  itself,  transplanted,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
to  all  the  difierent  climates  of  social  and  religious 
evolutions  of  the  people,  overtook  its  more  favored 
companion,  the  Gregorian  chant,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  as  I  shall  prove 
in  my  chapters  on  the  musical  drama  and  instrumental 
music,  supplanted  it  altogether ;  for,  with  the  per- 
fectioQ  of  the  musical  drama  and  instrumental  music, 
the  tonality  which  governed  the  folk-song  gradually 
became  the  pivot  upon  which  all  modern  musical  art- 
forms  were  henceforwaid  to  turn. 


CHAPTER  Iir. 

The  Old  Flemish  (Franco-Belgian)  School. 

|X  my  first  chapter  I  traced  the  timid,  uncer- 
tain, and  slow  step  of  musical  art,  until  it 
came  somewhat  near  that  which  we  call  music. 
It  was  in  its  infancy  ;  but  the  vigorous  new  life,  the 
natural  healthiness,  the  rich  imagination  which  those 
Goths,  those  Franks,  those  Alemanni,  those  Saxons 
—  in  two  words,  the  German  element,  intensified  and 
purified  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity  — 
infused  into  the  more  or  less  depraved  nations  of  the 
demoralized  Roman  Empire,  was  a  fitting  nourish- 
ment for  music,  the  youngest  member  in  the  family 
of  arts. 

Until  now,  we  have  seen  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  participating  with  equal  success  in  the  meagre 
cultivation  of  musical  art,  as  it  then  existed.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the 
scene  changes,  and  we  perceive  different  nations  taking 
the  lead,  sometimes  for  more  than  a  century,  and  im- 
pressing their  own  individuality  upon  all  styles  of 
art-form.  These  nations  were  principally  the  JVether- 
landers  {Dutch),  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans. 

Though  the  power  of  the  old  Roman  Em[)ire  was 
annihilated  under  the  destructive  strokes  of  the  dif- 
ferent German  tribes,  a  new  and  no  less  powerful  one 
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began  to  subjugate  the  various  new  kingdoms ;  and 
that  Avas  feudalism.  It  may  be,  that  the  victorious 
tribes,  then  in  process  of  formation  and  assimihition 
into  nations,  yet  continually  lighting  among  them- 
selves, needed  a  hard  lesson  of  humiliation  and  moral 
subordination  before  their  rough  and  awkward  natures 
were  lifted  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  civilization  and  religion :  but  it  is 
certain  that  power  was  misused,  and  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  crush  out  liberty  among  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  give  the  church  the  credit  of 
having  protected  the  tender  germs  of  infant  art  and 
literature.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  morning  of  a  new  and  powerful  intellectual 
life  began  to  dawn.  Renewed  industry  and  commerce 
created  wealth.  In  large  and  flourishing  cities,  the 
sense  of  liberty  and  independence  from  the  pressure  of 
feudalic  rule  united  the  citizens  in  powerful  corpora- 
tions. "\Yith  wealth  and  liberty,  literature,  art,  and 
science  found  a  convenient  and  fructifying  field.  From 
Italjs  the  new  light  spread  over  the  other  European 
countries.  The  Italians,  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  sublime  remains  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  art,  first 
awoke  from  the  lethargy  and  confusion  caused  by  that 
gi'eat  migration  of  northern  nations.  In  Bologna, 
Pisa,  Padua,  Parma,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  uni- 
versities and  high  schools  were  founded,  where,  it  is 
said,  thousands  of  students  from  all  countries  flocked 
to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  great  masters  ;  and,  of  this 
rich,  healthy,  and  varied  spectacle,  Dante  was  the 
great  and  lofty  central  figure. 

It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe  that  Italy,  the 
alma  mater  of  all  Europe  in  those  times,  received  her 
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first  musical  works  of  any  importance  from  foreign 
composers.  Foreign  musicians,  Ultramontanes,  as 
they  were  called,  stood  at  the  head  of  her  schools  of 
music,  chapels,  and  church  choirs  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  and  these  were  principally  Netherlanders. 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries 
sooner  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  and 
blessiniTS  of  more  liberal  institutions  than  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and  industrious  and  enterprising  as  they 
were,  the  arts,  principally  music  and  painting,  were 
earl  and  passionately  cultivated  among  them.  Mot- 
ley, in  his  "  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  gives 
the  following  picture  :  "  Thus  fifteen  ages  have  passed 
away ;  and  in  the  place  of  a  horde  of  savages,  living 
amongst  swamps  and  thickets,  swarm  three  millions 
of  people,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  prosperous, 
perhaps  the  most  intelligent,  under  the  sun.  Their 
cattle,  grazing  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  the 
finest  in  Europe  ;  their  agricultural  products  of  more 
exchangeable  value  than  if  Nature  had  made  their  land 
to  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  Their  navigators  are 
the  boldest,  their  mercantile  marine  the  most  power- 
ful, their  merchants  the  most  enterprising  in  the 
world.  Holland  and  Flanders,  peopled  by  one  race, 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  pursuits  of  civilization.  The 
Flemish  skill  in  mechanical  and  fine  arts  is  unrivalled. 
Belgian  musicians  delight  and  instruct  other  nations. 
Belgian  pencils  have,  for  a  century,  caused  the  canvas 
to  glow  with  colors  and  combinations  never  before 
seen." 

Although  French,  Italian,  German,  and  English 
composers  at  first  contributed  equally  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  art  called  counterpoint,  thus  far  the  merit 
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of  first  producing  works  of  a  higher  standard  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Netherlanders.  The  school  of 
music  of  the  Netherlanders  is  generally  divided  into 
four  different  epochs,  each  one  distinguished  by  that 
composer  who  through  his  works,  and  his  influence 
as  a  teacher,  was  foremost  among  his  contemporaries. 
Thus,  we  have  the  epoch  of  Dufay^  that  of  Okeghem, 
that  of  Josquin  des  I^res,  and  that  of  Willaert. 

The  oldest  masses,  written  in  contrapuntal  style, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  pope's  chapel 
in  Rome.  Their  author  is  William  Dufay^  who  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Chi  may  in  Hainault.  Baini, 
in  his  biography  of  Palestrina,  says  that  Dufay  was  a 
tenor  singer  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  in  Rome,  from  1380 
to  1432,  and  that  he  also  died  there.  Another  mod- 
ern writer,  T.  W.  Arnold,  has,  however,  undertaken 
to  prove*  that  the  composer  Dufay  began  to  be  cele- 
brated not  sooner  than  1436,  and  that  he  died  in  his 
own  country.  He  thinks  that  there  must  have  been 
two  musicians  of  the  name  of  Dufay.  But,  until 
this  is  cleared  up,  I  will  admit  the  older  date,  as  is 
yet  generally  done.  Judging  from  the  specimens  to 
which  I  have  had  access  of  Dufay 's  works,  his  har- 
monies, though  correct,  sound  very  often  harsh  and 
strange  ;  the  movement  of  the  voice-parts  is  already 
flowing  and  melodious.  The  dissonances  are  em- 
ployed with  great  care  and  understanding ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measures,  and  as 
passing  notes.  Dufay  also  set  secular  songs  in  con- 
trapuntal form.  His  works  are  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  the  composition  of  those  early  times. 

♦InF.  Chrysander's  "Jahrbiicher  fiir  Musikalische  Wis- 
senschaft." 
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From  the  Mass  "  L'homme  arme?' 
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The  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Dufay,  who 
distinfmished  themselves  in  the  same  manner  of  writ- 
ing,  were  Egidius  Binchois,  Vincent  Faugues,  Eloy, 
Brassart,  Antoine  Busnois.  These  masters  all  belong 
to  the  so-called  old  school  of  the  Netherlands.  But 
before  I  speak  of  the  masters  of  the  new  school, 
which  commences  witli  Okeghem,  and  their  works, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  certain  technicalities 
in  form,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  meaning  of  some 
technical  words  which  are  used  to  designate  those 
forms.  An  approximative  understanding  of  these 
forms  and  technical  words  will  in  a  great  measure  facili- 
tate a  close  pursuit  of  the  history  of  musical  art  to 
the  amateur,  while  it  will  increase  his  enjoyment. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  use  the  expressions 
"  polyphony  "  and  "  counterpoint. "  Polyphony  means 
the  union  of  many  parts  or  voices.  The  old  writers 
on  music  always  used  the  word  in  this  sense.  The 
modern  theorists  use  it,  however,  in  a  diflferent  sense. 
They  apply  the  term  "  homophony  "  to  that  kind  of 
composition  in  which  the  parts  move  in  similar  pro- 


gression and  rhythm ;  and  the  term  "  polyphony  "  to 
such  compositions  as  fugues,  for  instance,  in  which 
each  of  the  parts,  distinguished  by  different  progres- 
sion and  rhythm,  expresses  more  individual  life  and 
melodious  flow,  although  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  harmonious  succession.  The  old  contrapuntists, 
whose  only  aim  was  to  cultivate  this  latter  form  of 
writing,  understood  polyphony  always  in  this  sense  : 
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they  thought  it  superfluous  to  mark  any  distinction. 
This  leads  us  to  the  word  "  counterpoint,"  which  sig- 
nifies point  against  point ;  notes  being  very  often 
called  points  by  old  writers.  Counterpoint  —  the 
terror  of  ignorant  superficiality  and  the  object  of  pre- 
tended contempt  —  has  a  manifold  signification.  It 
would  lead  me  too  far  to  giv'e  an  explanation  here  of 
all  its  different  forms  in  use  in  musical  writing.  I 
will  limit  myself  to  the  following.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  to  study  counterpoint  means  to  study  the  sci- 
ence of  composition  in  general.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  counterpoint  signifies  to  invent  and  add  to  a 
given  part,  called  cantus  firmus,  one  or  more  parts 
or  melodies.  The  cantus  firmus  may  appear  as  upper, 
lower,  or  middle  part.  In  the  works  of  the  old 
church  composers,  until  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
cantus  firmus  is  always  assigned  to  the  voice  called 
tenor.  The  cantus  firmus  was,  then,  either  a  Grego- 
rian chant  or  a  people's  song  (folk-song)  ;  of  this 
latter  peculiarity  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
hereafter.  With  the  ancient  church  composers,  coun- 
terpoint meant  polyphony  in  the  sense  I  have  ex- 
plained above. 

A  contrapuntal  form,  more  or  less  artificial,  is  the 
canon.  It  is  a  composition  in  two  or  more  parts,  in 
which  the  parts,  commencing  one  after  the  other, 
imitate  each  other  strictly,  note  for  note  ;  every  fol- 
lowing part  is  entirely  governed  by  the  construction 
of  the  preceding  one.  Here  is  a  canon  from  one  of 
Dufay's  masses :  — 
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The  words  "cannon"  and  "fugue,"  which  are  two 
very  distinct  forms  in  our  days,  were  then  used  to 
designate  the  same  thing.  Canon,  as  derived  from  the 
Greek,  means,  simply,  law  or  rule.  Its  application 
to  a  fixed  form  of  musical  composition  probably  first 
took  place  in  the  following  manner.  The  industrious 
and  ingenious  Flemish  composers,  once  started  on  the 
path  of  contrapuntal  writing,  enriched  it  step  by  step, 
and  very  often  overloaded  it,  with  all  kinds  of  "  arti- 
ficialities," so  much  so  that  these  artificialities  became 
proverbial ;  and  subsequent  writers  on  music,  and 
even  modern  historians,  have  told  us  only  of  the  pe- 
dantic, dry,  and  artificial  contrapuntal  works  of  the 
Netherlanders,  which  seem  to  be  more  the  produc- 
tions of  arithmetical  calculation  than  those  of  poetical 
imagination.  This  is,  however,  not  entirely  the  case, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  prove  in  speaking  of  the 
difierent  masters.  It  is  true  that  the  Flemish  com- 
posers, masters  of  polyphonic  writing,  could  not 
always  resist  the  temptation  of  making  use,  perhaps 
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a  little  too  much  and  too  often,  of  their  profound 
knowledge  of  counterpoint.  So  we  find  that  they 
very  often  write  their  fuirues,  intended  for  many 
voices,  on  one  staff,  accompanying  them  with  short, 
often  diversified  devices,  to  indicate  that  the  composi- 
tion is  not  to  l)e  sung  as  it  is  written,  hut  with  certain 
modifications.  The  singers  of  those  times,  being  al- 
ways learned  and  accomplished  composers,  no  doubt 
delighted  in  those  forms.  The  hint  given  by  the 
device  was  called  canon.  Tincforis,  a  celebrated 
theorist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says,  "A  canon  is  a 
term  which  indicates  the  meaning  of  the  composer 
in  a  certain  ol)scure  way."  And  another  writer, 
Hermann  Fink^  says,  "The  canon  is  a  formula,  by 
which  the  unwritten  part  of  a  composition  is  discov- 
ered in  the  written  one."  Thus,  the  word  "canon"  has 
been  applied  to  this  particular  form  of  composition. 
The  writing  of  canons  became  such  a  mania  with 
some  composers  of  these  days,  that  out  of  pure  habit, 
or  out  of  ignorance,  some  even  wrote  devices  indicat- 
ing a  canon,  in  which  no  person  could  discover  one. 
We  find  canons  in  augmentation,  in  diminution,  in 
contrary  and  backward  motion,  etc.,  for  two,  three, 
four,  and  up  to  thirty  parts.  Some  of  them  could 
not  be  executed  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  subjects  of  the  old  men- 
surable music  was  the  time  table,  bearing  very  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  our  modern  practice  ;  bars, 
marking  the  measure  of  a  piece,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  compositions  of  these  old  contrapuntists.  This 
old  time  table  was  based  upon  the  divisions  of  the 
different  note  values  then  in  use  ;  these  notes  were  ; 
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the   maxima,  |        |  ;    the  longa,  |       1  ;    the  brevis, 

I       i  ;  the  semibrevis,  0 ;  the  minima,  <0> ;  the  sem- 

I 
hninima,   ♦  ;  the   fusa,  ♦  ;  the   semifusa,  ♦  ;     and 

I  \f  b 

the  bischroma,  ^  ;  which  was  used  in  instrumental 

music.  Time,  tempus,  was  generally  represented  by 
a  brevis,  instead  of  the  longa  of  a  former  epoch  ;  all 
the  other  note  values  were  measured  according  to 
this  time  signature.  When  used  as  tempus  per- 
fectum^  the  brevis  counted  three  semibrevis,  or  three 
tactus,  beats ;  as  tempus  imperfectum,  it  counted  two 
beats.  The  circle  Q  ^^^  used  as  the  sign  indicating 
the  measure  of  the  tempus  perfectum ;  the  semicircle 
Q  that  of  the  tempus  imperfectum.  These  signs 
represented  the  integer  valor  notarum,  the  fixed  value 
of  the  notes  as  determined  by  the  tactus.  This 
integer  valor  notarum^  when  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished two,  three,  four  times,  influenced  the  motion 
of  the  time  in  the  same  proportion,  making  it  respec- 
tively slower   or  faster.     The  signs,  %,  (\^,  {V  Q, 

indicate  that  the  notes  are  diminished  half  their 
value,    and  consequently   the   time   must  be   taken 

twice  as  fast  again ;  these,  i'  (h ,  O  i  (1/  i '  ^^^^^^^^ 

a  motion  four   times  as  fast.     The  fractions  ^'^'  --' 

dlaced  after  the  tempus  sign  C,  indicate  that  the 
notes  must  be  augmented  two,  three,  four  times  their 
value,  and  become  corresponding!}''  of  a  slower 
motion.  The  time  of  the  maxima  is  called  modus 
miijor,  that  of  the  longa,  modus  minor.     The  prola- 
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tiOy  prolation,  is  the  subdivision  of  the  seraibrcvis 
into  minims.  In  the  tempus  imperfectum  cum  prola- 
tione  perfecta,  marked  by  the  semicircle  with  a  dot, 
(7",   the  brevis  has  two  semibreves,  the  semibrevis 

three  minims,  corresponding  to  our  ^  time ;  in  the 

o 
tempus    perfectum   cum   py'olatione  perfecta,    distin- 
guished by  this  time  signature  (7),  the  brevis  counts 
three  semibreves,  the  semibrevis  three  minims,  cor- 
responding to  our  2  or  ^  time.      The   larger  notes, 

the  maxima,  the  longa,  the  brevis,  the  semibrevis, 
measured,  as  the  case  might  require,  two  or  three  time 
values,  while  the  smaller  notes  invariably  counted  two. 
When  several  notes  were  to  be  sung  upon  one  sylla- 
ble, they  were  bound  together.  This  connection 
was  called  ligatura.  The  notes  of  greater  value,  the 
maxima,  the  longa,  the  brevis,  the  semibrevis,  only 
could  be  bound  together ;  those  of  smaller  value 
were  written  independently  one  after  the  other.  In 
the  hands  of  these  old  contrapuntists,  the  rules  of 
mensurable  music  became  just  as  complicated  and 
subtle  as  those  of  the  canon.  The  singer  had  to  be 
a  good  mathematician  and  wide  awake  in  order  to 
penetrate  all  the  childish,  superfluous  mysteries 
which  encumbered  the  musical  grammar  of  this  old 
art  practice. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  well  that,  in  the  industrious 
hands  of  the  Flemish  composers,  the  art  of  construct- 
ing works  out  of  one  subject,  by  means  of  consistent 
imitation,  in  which  unity  of  thought  and  logical  form 
were  the  prevalent  features,  should  have  become 
established  as  foundation  and  principle  in  all  works 
of  high   and   lasting   merit,    till    up    to    our    day. 
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Through  this  they  were  fitted  to  become  teachers  of 
other  nations  ;  and,  when  their  task  was  fulfilled, 
they  retired,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Italians,  who 
accomplished,  in  a  more  ideal,  poetical  sense,  what 
the  Netherlanders  so  successfully  attempted,  and  in 
many  respects  attained. 

Jolin  Okeghem  (Ockenheim),  as  stated  before,  was 
the  principal  composer  and  teacher  of  the  Flemish 
school,  after  Dufay,  called  the  new  school.  The 
year  of  his  birth  and  his  birthplace  are  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  Fetis  takes  the  year  1430, 
Ambros  1415-20.  The  town  of  Termond,  in  East 
Flanders,  is  regarded  by  some  musical  historians  as 
his  birthplace.  He  began  to  be  celebrated  about 
1470.  In  1476  he  became  treasurer  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours.  After  forty  years  of  service 
under  the  reinrn  of  three  French  kinsrs,  he  retired  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1513,  at  Tours,  where 
he  probably  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Okeghem  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  the 
pairiaich  of  music,  the  inventor  of  the  canon,  and, 
in  general,  of  artificial  counterpoint.  But,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  a  great  and  important  school  preceded 
him.  Okeghem,  endowed  with  great  talent,  faith- 
fully and  industriously  cultivated  the  forms  which 
were  in  vogue  during  his  time.  He  brought  the 
canon,  however,  to  very  high  perfection,  and  in- 
vented many  of  those  often-mentioned  contrapuntal 
artificialities.  The  voice  parts  in  his  compositions, 
such  as  masses,  motets,  and  chansons,  move  with 
greater  freedom :  the  harmonic  treatment  possesses 
still  that  strange  archaic  color ;  however,  there  is 
already  a  breath  of  tenderness  and  inward  feeling  in 
some  portions  of  these  works. 
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Okeghem's  influence  as  a  teacher  was,  perhaps, 
still  greater  than  as  a  composer :  his  reputation 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  Belgium  pupils  came  to  profit  by  his  teachings. 
The  most  distinguished  of  those  pupils,  who  marked 
the  next  great  epoch  of  music,  were  Josquin  des 
Pres,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Agricola,  Brumel,  Gaspard, 
Loyset  Compere,  Verbonnet.  The  art  of  writing 
those  artificial  canons,  before  mentioned,  was  much 
cultivated  at  this  epoch.  The  most  celebrated  con- 
temporaries of  Okeghem  were  the  Netherlanders,  John 
Regis,  Firmain  Caron,  Busnoys,  Jacob  Hobrecht, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  fine  composer  (Glarean 
says,  "  He  had  so  much  invention,  that  he  could 
compose  a  whole  mass  in  one  night").  Hobrecht 
was  also  the  teacher  in  music  of  the  celebrated  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam. 
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PARCE  DOMINE,  IN  THE  AEOLIAN  MODE. 
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The  renowned  theorists  and  writers  on  music,  John 
Tinctoris,  William  Guarnerie,  Bernardus  Hycaert, 
also  lived  in  Okeghem's  time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  old  church  com- 
posers very  often  used  secular  songs  and  folk-songs 
as  canli  final  in  their  masses  and  motets,  besides  the 
Gregorian  chant,  —  a  practice  which  was  in  use  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  been  proved  by 
such  writers  as  Fetis,  Coussemaker,  Nisard,  and 
Ambros  that  this  was  a  custom  which  the  first 
Flemish  contrapuntists  received  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  French.  That  musical  art  among  the 
Netherlanders  sprang  up  at  once,  as  an  isolated  fact, 
is  of  course  not  the  case  ;  and  the  recently  discovered 
specimens  of  old  masses,  chansons,  and  other  pieces 
by  early  French  composers  has  shown  who  were 
the  masters  of  the  first  Flemish  composers.  But 
France,  under  the  misrule  of  weak  and  frivolous 
kings,  had  then  to  celebrate  tournaments,  and  to 
make  wars :  there  was  no  time  for  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  peaceful  arts.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries, a  part  of  which  was  under  the  government  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  were  thus  in  immediate 
social  and  commercial  relations  with  France.  From 
there  they  received,  no  doubt,  the  first  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  of  musical  art,  and  with  it  the  habit 
of  taking  secular  melodies,  as  well  as  Gregorian 
chants,  as  tenor,  or  cantus  firtaus  in  their  works  for 
the  church ;  and,  as  the  social  and  political  situation 
of  the  people  was  then  entirely  influenced  by  the 
church,  the  boundaries  of  profane  and  secular  music 
were  less  distinctly  divided  than  at  a  later  period. 
Thus,  from  the  first  masses  of  any  artistic  merit  by 
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William  Dufay,  which  arc  composed  over  the  melo- 
dies entitled  "  iSe  la  face  ay  jpdle"  "  Tayit  je  me 
ileduis"  "  L'llomme  arme,"  etc.,  until  Palestrina,  we 
find  masses  written  over  profane  chansons;  for  in- 
stance, ''Adieu,  mes  amours,'"  ''Malheur  me  bat,'' 
"  Des  rouges  nez,"  etc.  But  the  melody  most  used 
as  tenor  was  " L' Homme  arme." 
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Every  composer,  from  Dufay  to  Palestrina  (and 
even  Carissimi  himself) ,  has  written  masses  on  this 
melody,  over  and  over  again.  Everything  sanc- 
tioned by  habit  being,  in  the  course  of  time,  admitted 
as  essential,  the  composers  of  all  this  period  in  our 
musical  art  never  dreamed  of,  or  intended,  anything 
contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  church.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  composers,  in  their  qualities  of  singers 
and  chapel  masters,  were  priests.  The  masses  of  a 
composer  were  then  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  melodies  of  the  tenor ;  and  it  sounds  curious  to 
read  the  mass  of  "  The  Red  Noses,"  or  that  of  "  Fare- 
well, my  Love,"  that  of  ''  The  Armed  Man,"  that  of 
"He  has  a  pale  Face,"  etc.,  etc.  Masses,  which  were 
not  composed  over  such  a  tenor,  were  simply  termed 
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masses  sine  nomine.  Many  voices  were  loud  against 
this  custom,  and  condemned  it  as  a  profanation  of 
divine  service  ;  others  defended  it.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  probably  not  without  being  much  abused  by 
composers,  this  method  of  writing  disappeared  en- 
tirely. Through  more  experience  and  richer  inven- 
tion, aided  by  continual  practice  in  the  difficult  art 
of  counterpoint,  composers  could  rely  more  on 
themselves,  and  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  needing 
no  longer  the  help  of  the  leading-strings  of  those 
early  and  naive  composers  for  the  church. 

The  greatest  composer  of  the  third  epoch  of  the 
Netherlanders,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  who  created  works 
which  still  possess  artistic  merit,  was  Josquin  des  Pres 
( Jodocus  Pratensis) .  Josquin  was  born,  probably,  in 
1445,  and  probably  also  at  Conde,  but  we  know 
certainly  in  Hainault.  A  singular  fate  persecuted  our 
greatest  masters  :  we  very  often  do  not  know  where 
they  came  from.  Like  a  comet,  they  appear,  shine, 
and  disappear,  and  we  are  very  often  uncertain  when 
and  where.  Their  real  existence,  their  real  charac- 
ters, are  too  often  obscured  by  a  store  of  absurd,  un- 
true, worthless  anecdotes  of  their  lives.  They  are 
only  too  often  represented  as  jesters  dealing  in  silly 
jokes,  which  are  recounted  with  minute  details,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  if  they  possessed  a  vein  of 
humor,  under  which  the  grandeur  of  their  characters, 
the  powerful  and  lofty  aspirations  of  their  minds,  the 
richness  and  sublimity  of  their  imaginations,  are 
buried.  Dry  theorists  and  superficial  critics,  with 
their  multiplication  and  division  tables  continually  at 
hand,  cannot  understand  or  appreciate  genius  when  it 
does  not  accord  with  their  fijrures  :  so  it  was  with 
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Josquin,  the  first  real  great  musical  genius  who  marks 
an  era  in  our  art :  no  it  was  with  Mozart,  the  hist  great 
universal  musical  genius  who  appeared.  Even  Beet- 
hoven and  Schubert  could  not  escape  the  same  false 
representations. 

But  to  return  to  Josquin.  After  he  had  finished  his 
studies  with  Okeghem,  he  must  have  directed  his  steps 
towards  Rome  ;  for  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  from  1471  to  1484,  we  find  him  as  a  singer  in  the 
pope's  chapel.  The  reason  which  prompted  him  to 
leave  such  an  honorable  position  is  not  known.  Was 
it  that,  like  all  great  geniuses,  he  was  persecuted 
by  envy  and  jealousy  before  he  found  recognition  ? 
After  leaving  the  service  of  the  pope,  Josquin  des  Pres 
remained  for  some  time  in  Florence,  and  also  at 
Ferrara,  in  Italy,  where  at  last  he  found  recognition, 
and  where  his  genius,  in  continual  contact  with  art  and 
art-loving  men,  must  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression. Josquin  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
about  1498  we  meet  him  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  for  how  long  a  time 
he  remained  at  the  court  of  France.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which 
is  probably  an  error.  Josquin  died  at  Conde,  Aug. 
27,  1521. 

So  great  was  Josquin's  reputation  as  a  composer, 
while  living,  that  his  works  were  preferred  to  those  of 
all  others  :  his  name  was  suflficient  to  stamp  a  work 
-as  excellent.  A  motet  by  Adrian  AVillaert,  "  Verbum 
honum  est"  for  six  voices,  was  sung  for  a  long  time  in 
tlic  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  compo- 
sition of  Josquin's.  Willaert,  who  happened  to  come 
to  Rome,  where  he  heard  the  motet  performed,  of 
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course  claimed  it  as  Ms  work.  But  the  prejudice  of 
the  singers  was  so  great  that  they  refused  to  sing  the 
motet  any  longer.  Castiglione  also  relates  a  similar 
fact;  "A  motet,  sung  before  the  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
was  totally  disregarded,  till  known  to  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  Josquin,  when  it  excited  universal  ecstasy." 
Does  not  this  remind  us  of  many  a  similar  case  in  our 
days  ?  For  want  of  sound  and  just  appreciation  and 
judgment  in  an  audience,  fine  and  original  works  are 
too  often  only  indorsed  when  the  composer's  name  has 
already  acquired  the  prestige  of  a  certain  reputation 
among  connoisseurs.  Andrea  Adami  calls  Josquin 
the  brightest  luminary  in  the  heaven  of  music,  from 
whom  all  composers  who  succeeded  him  had  to  learn. 
So  all  his  contemporaries  constantly  eulogized  his 
learning  and  his  genius.  Luther  was  very  fond  of 
Josquin's  music .  After  having  heard  one  of  his  motets 
performed,  he  exclaimed,  "Josquin  is  a  master  of  the 
notes  ;  they  had  to  do  as  he  pleased,  while  they  made 
other  composers  do  as  ihe^  pleased." 

Josquin,  like  every  great  composer  that  has  appeared 
until  our  days,  was  very  industrious,  and  paid,  in 
many  of  his  works,  a  tribute  to  the  taste  of  his  time  ; 
but  he  created  many,  which,  if  only  known,  will  still 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  connoisseur,  and  especially 
his  motets  and  psalms.  It  was  not  until  after  years  of 
minute  polishing  that  Josquin  allowed  his  works  to  be 
made  public,  although  he  mastered  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  most  artificial  contrapuntal  art  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  facility.  "  When  we  consider,"  says  Commer, 
very  justly,  "  that  Josquin's  predecessors  were  merely 
men  who  regarded  the  artificial  construction  of  contra- 
puntal phrases  as  of  the  highest  consequence ;  when 
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we  reflect  that,  in  his  motets,  he  broke  through  ear- 
lier boundaries,  and  sought,  with  all  his  contrapuntal 
art,  to  give  full  siiruification  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  —  wc  are  astonished  at  what  he  accomplished, 
and  forced  to  unite  with  his  contemporaries  in  their 
admiration  for  him.  Josquin  not  only  stands  above 
those  composers  who  lived  before  and  with  him,  not 
only  above  a  great  number  of  those  who  succeeded 
him,  but  his  motets  are  such  master-works  that,  well 
performed,  they  will  be  listened  to,  through  all  time, 
as  real  jewels  among  sacred  compositions." 
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The  epoch  of  Josquin  des  Pre,s  is  already  rich  in 
celebrated  composers  ;  and  the  progi-ess  of  music, 
since  the  time  of  Dufay,  is  astonishing.  Not  alone 
composers,  but  theorists  of  great  merit  and  profound 
knowledge,  endeavored  to  explain  and  systematize 
the  methods  which  were  employed  by  Okeghem, 
Josquin  des  Pres,  and  others,  in  the  production  of 
their  works,  and  in  their  teachings.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Josquin's  pupils  were  Certon,  Clement 
Jannequin,  Maillard,  Moulu,  Claudin  Sermisy,  Jean 
Mouton,  Adrien  Petit  (called  Coclicus),  Arcadelt, 
Bourgogne,  Nicolas  Gombert,  Jacquet  von  Berghem. 

The  invention  of  printing  notes  with  movable 
metal  types  in  the  year  1502  was  of  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  development  of  musical  art.  The 
inventor's  name  was  Otlavio  Peirucci  da  Fossom- 
bro7ie,  in  Italy.  Through  Petrucci's  invention,  the 
printing  of  musical  works  became  cheaper  than  the 
old  indistinct  prints  with  wooden  types  ;  and  the  en- 
terprising Petrucci  published,  in  quick  succession, 
selections  of  masses,  motets,  chansons,  and  other 
works,  by  the  favorite  composers  of  this  time.  Pe- 
trucci's invention  soon  found  its  way  to  other  cities 
and  countries.  Geiinan  printers,  especially,  availed 
themselves  of  it  very  soon,  and  busily  printed  and 
reprinted,  for  the  music-loving  public,  new  and  rec- 
ognized works  of  diiferent  composers. 

Thus  w^e  see  musical  art,  after  centuries  of  strug- 
gle and  labor,  arrive  at  that  point  where  composers 
and  theorists  (aided  by  successful  and  industrious 
printers,  who  facilitated  the  knowledge  of  their 
works)  worked  together  hand  in  hand,  to  reveal 
to  the  human  mind  the  existence  of  those  wonderful 
creations  of  man's  imagination. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  German  and  French 
composers,  Dutch  masters  had  the  universal  control 
of  nuisical  matters  in  nearly  all  the  European  chapels 
and  church  choirs  of  any  consequence.  In  the  next 
and  fourth  })eriod,  called  the  epoch  of  Willacrt,  the 
school  of  the  Netherlanders  reached  its  zenith ;  after 
which  other  masters,  Italians,  stepped  in,  and  ol)- 
taincd  the  supremacy  Avhich  had  been  so  long  and 
so  al)ly  held  l)y  the  Netherlanders. 

Adrian  Willaert,  born  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  in 
the  year  1490,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Mouton,  possibly,  also,  of  Josquin  des  Pres  himself. 
He  first  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Paris,  which, 
however,  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  study  of  music. 
As  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  he  had  already  made 
himself  a  name  with  his  compositions  in  his  own 
country.  In  1518  he  went  to  Rome.  But  it  seems  he 
was  not  successful  in  endeavoring  to  procure  himself 
a  position  in  Rome  :  he  went,  therefore,  to  try  his  luck 
in  Venice.  He  succeeded  so  well  there  that,  in  1527, 
he  had  already  obtained  the  position  of  a  maestro  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  —  a  position  which  was 
considered  in  Venice  that  of  a  musical  dignitary. 
Willaert's  influence,  as  a  composer,  and  teacher  of 
musical  science  and  art,  was  great  and  beneficial. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  school 
of  music,  from  which  s^ming  so  many  distinguished 
composers,  theorists,  and  singers.  Willacrt  is  also 
the  father  of  the  madrigal,  a  form  of  which  I  will 
speak  hereafter.  lie  introduced  the  double  chorus  in 
the  antiphonal  form.  Willacrt  died  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1562.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  pupils 
were  Cyprian  de  Rore  (who  was  his  successor,  and  to 
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whom  the  Italians  gave  the  title  of  "II  Divino"), 
whose  works  may  be  counted  as  of  the  best  among 
those  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  also  the  distin- 
guished theorists  Zarlino,  Constanzo  Porta,  Nicolo 
Vincento,  Delia  Viola.  Flemish  masters,  who  lived 
and  distinguished  themselves  at  this  fourth  and  last 
epoch  of  the  Netherlanders,  were  Christian  and  Sebas- 
tian Hollander,  Thomas  Crequillon,  Jacobus  de  Kerle, 
Orlandus  Lassus,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Matthieu  le 
Maistre,  Andreas  Pevernage,  Jacobus  Vaet,  Coradius 
Verdonk,  Hubertus  Walrant,  and  many  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Old  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Schools.  —  The 
Chanson,  the  Frottola,  the  ViUanella.  — The  Madrigal.  — 
Palestrina  and  Lassus. 

ARRIVED  at  the  turning-point  of  musical  cul- 
I  ture  among  the  Netherlanders,  I  will  next 
s  proceed  to  pass  in  brief  review  the  labors 
of  the  other  European  nations  in  the  field  of  musical 
composition  during  all  this  period. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  pursued  with  great  application  and 
talent  in  England ;  and,  in  the  development  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  it  had  an  equal  share  with 
other  European  nations.  An  old  author,  Tinctoris, 
and  with  him  many  ancient  and  modern  writers,  are 
even  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  English  the  honor  of 
being  the  inventors  of  counterpoint ;  and  Dunstable, 
about  1420,  was,  in  his  time,  considered  the  foremost 
among  English  composers.  Though  their  neighbors, 
the  French  and  Dutch  musicians,  became  masters  of 
the  situation,  the  English  also  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  art ;  and  composers  like  Robert 
Fairfax,  John  Digon,  John  Shepard,  John  Marbeck, 
John  Tavern,  John  Parsons,  Christopher  Tye,  Robert 
White,  and  many  others,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  musical  art  in 
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England,  headed  by  Thomas  Tallis,  his  great  pupil 
Bird,Morley  (a  pupil  of  Bird),  Dowland,  AVeelkes, 
John  Bull,  John  Wilbye,  Orlando  Gibbons,  etc. 
Though  many  a  fine  motet  and  anthem  owes  its  origin 
to  these  composers,  their  madrigals  are  yet  more  in- 
teresting, more  original,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
fresh.  The  madris^al  was  then  the  favorite  form  of 
English  composers.  Besides  the  compositions  which 
belong  to,  and  also  make  an  essential  part  of,  the 
service  of  the  church,  such  as  masses,  motets,  psalms, 
hymns,  etc. ,  composers  from  the  earliest  dates  at  which 
music  was  written  in  difierent  parts  were  very  in- 
dustrious in  composing,  to  secular  words,  melodies  and 
part-songs  for  the  wants  of  musical  amateurs.  And  in 
different  countries,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people,  these  songs,  the  deeper  expression  of  indi- 
vidual life,  took  different  forms  in  melodic  construc- 
tion as  well  as  in  harmonic  treatment.  Thus,  in 
France  we  find  the  chanson^  in  Germany  the  lied,  in 
England  the  song  and  the  glee,  in  Italy  the  frottole,  the 
villoite,  the  canzonet.  The  form  of  the  old  French 
chjanson  seems  to  have  had  a  great  attraction  for  the 
rising  contrapuntists,  the  Netherlanders  as  well  as  the 
French  ;  it  was  for  them  the  reigning  secular  form  into 
which  they  poured  all  the  richness  of  their  secular 
feeling,  humor,  and  quaintness  of  expression  The 
chanson,  as  first  cultivated  by  the  troubadours,  was  a 
short  lyrical  poem  of  pleasing,  gi-aceful,  naive,  amo- 
rous contents.  We  have  seen  above,  how  with  the 
old  French  church-singers,  the  custom  originated  of 
associating  a  popular  secular  song  with  a  Gregorian 
chant,  and  the  extended  use  or  abuse  the  contrapun- 
tists of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  made  of 
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this  manner  of  composing.  Since  secular  melodies 
attracted  them  so  much,  it  appears  but  natural  to 
see  them  turning  their  attention  to  the  forming  of 
such  songs  in  imitation  of  the  popular  melodies. 
But  these  old  composers  at  first  took  favorite  peo- 
ple's songs,  and  arranged  them  in  three  or  more 
parts.  Franco  of  Cologne  mentions  difierent  kinds 
of  descants,  or  harmonized  songs,  such  as  the  rondel, 
the  cantilena,  the  motet.  Of  Adam  de  la  Hale  we 
possess  specimens  of  rondels  and  cantilenars;  and 
Guillaume  de  Machault,  who  lived  about  a  century 
later  than  A.  de  la  Hale,  also  wrote  rondels,  and 
chansons  in  three  parts.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed the  first  mass  in  four  parts ;  it  was  sung  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  of  France.  Both  these 
poet-musicians,  A.  de  la  Hale  and  G.  de  Machault, 
composed  charming  melodies,  but  their  attempts  at 
harmonization  were  crude  and  uncouth  in  the  ex- 
treme. To  look  for  any  formal  difference  in  the 
harmonic  treatment  of  the  rondels,  chansons,  lays, 
etc.,  of  these  early  contrapuntists  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question ;  that  in  which  the  secular  forms 
differed  from  that  of  the  mass  is  the  attempt  at  a 
richer  and  freer  rhythm,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chansons,  as  well  as  a  more  distinct  division  of  pe- 
riods greatly  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  poem  and 
the  secular  melody  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  har- 
monic treatment.  But  in .  the  course  of  time,  as 
composers  gained  more  mastery  over  the  harmonic 
material,  the  difference  of  style  and  form,  distin- 
guishing secular  music  from  sacred,  became  more 
and  more  marked  and  conspicuous.  Thus,  the 
chansons   of  Dufay,   Binchois,   Faugues,   and   other 
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able  composers  of  this  epoch  possess  in  some  por- 
tions an  easy  flow  of  melodic  elegance  and  a  peculiar 
charm,  no  doul)t  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
melodies  which  served  as  material  to  the  harmonic 
development  of  those  chansons.  A  remarkable 
specimen  in  this  respect  is  Busnois's  chanson,  "Je 
suis  venu,"  which  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  contrapuntal  writing  of  this 
epoch.  The  harmonic  progressions  of  this  chanson 
are  pure,  the  parts  move  with  great  facility,  and  the 
art  of  free  and  strict  imitation  is  used  with  consid- 
erable mastery.  The  learned  Okeghem  composed 
many  chansons,  in  which  the  art  of  counterpoint,  as 
perfected  by  him,  plays  a  conspicuous  role  ;  but  these 
chansons,  like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  do  not 
diflfer  much  in  regard  to  musical  treatment  from 
motets.  The  chansons  of  Josquin  des  Pres,  and  the 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though,  of  course 
also  formed  according  to  the  subtle  rules  of  counter- 
point and  canon,  present  in  many  points  a  marked 
diflference  in  style  from  that  of  the  compositions  for 
the  church.  The  form  of  these  chansons  is  charac- 
terized by  a  freer,  lighter,  more  transparent  con- 
struction, more  in  the  st3'le  of  the  elegant  genre 
picture.  We  find  in  them  many  proofs  of  the  com- 
posers' intelligent  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the 
meaning  of  those  graceful,  naive,  humorous,  and 
often  somewhat  wicked  poems.  The  chanson  was 
also  a  favorite  form  with  Josquin's  successors,  such 
as  Jannequin,  who,  in  his  "Les  cris  de  Paris,"  "La 
Bataille,"  "  La  chasse  de  lievre,"  composed  very 
witty  and  humorous  })rogramme  music,  so  did  Gom- 
bert  in  his  "Le  chant  des  Oyseaux,"  Richafort,  Lupi, 
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Certon,  Jean  le  Coq,  Cr6quillon  Clemens  non  Papa, 
Arcadelt,  Orlandus  Lassus,  Claude  le  Jeune,  etc. 
Chansons  were  written  for  from  three  to  six  voices. 
I  give  here,  as  good  specimens,  a  chanson  of  six 
parts  by  Josquin  des  Pres,  and  one  of  four  parts, 
by  Claude  le  Jeune,  whose  harmonization  of  the 
psalms  of  the  Geneva  Church  is  of  great  historical 
importance. 
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In  Italy  the  frottole,  the  villotte,  the  villanella^ 
were  the  first  forms  of  secular  part-songs.  We 
have  seen  that  the  treatment  of  the  French  chanson 
rested  on  the  forms  of  the  canon  and  free  contra- 
puntal imitation  ;  the  frottole  and  the  villotte  were 
written  in  a  more  simple  manner,  the  parts  moving 
in  simultaneous  progression,  note  against  note  ;  the 
rhji:hm  is  distinct  and  simple,  the  melody  is  assigned 
to  the  soprano.  These  pieces,  when  compared  with 
the  diversity  of  form  of  the  French  chanson,  are 
rather  monotonous  and  commonplace ;  most  of  the 
Italian  composers  of  such  songs  were  weak  and 
awkward  harmonists.  The  words  of  the  frottole 
were  of  a  trivial,  burlesque,  ludicrous  meaning. 
The  villotte,  or  peasant  songs  (peasant  dances),  were 
still  more  frivolous  and  coarse.  These  vocal  pieces 
were  much  sung  bj'-  the  Italians,  even  in  good  so- 
ciety. The  villotte  Napolitana  were  a  little  more 
refined,  but  still  conspicuously  fi'ivolous.  We  have 
pieces  in  this  style  in  which  a  singing  teacher  figures 
endeavoring  to  teach  young  ladies  the  rudiments  of 
music.  The  canzone,  the  ballets,  —  both  of  these 
foiTns  also  transposed  on  the  lute,  — and  the  fa  la  las 
present,  in  a  musical  sense,  finer  qualities  of  treat- 
ment; the  parts  are  more  free  and  more  indepen- 
dent, and  certain  motivi  are  used  in  graceful  imita- 
tion.   These  latter  forms  point  to  the  noble  madrigal. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  and  peculiar 
formal  treatment  of  the  above  secular  song  forms 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  manner  and 
style  of  the  church  composers  of  this  epoch.  The 
rigidity  and  sternness  of  the  canon  were  replated  by  a 
freer,  more  simple,  and  more  melodic  progression  of 
the  pails  and  a  more  effective  rhythm ;  but  much  of 
this  good  influence,  in  an  artistic  sense,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  madrigal. 

^'Madrigal  (Webster's  definition)  is  a  word  derived 
from  mandra,  or  mandria,  a  flock,  a  sheep-fold,  a  herd 
of  cattle  ;  hence  madrigal,  originally  a  pastoral  song  ; 
a  little,  amorous  poem,  containing  some  tender  and 
delicate  though  simple  thought."  We  already  know 
that  composers  have  selected  for  their  masses,  very 
often,  Gregorian  chants  or  secular  melodies  for  tenor. 
In  the  madrigal,  the  composition  rested  upon  original 
invention,  thus  allowing  more  variety  in  form  and 
contrapuntal  treatment.  In  the  madrigal,  the  com- 
poser's endeavor  was  to  express,  through  adequate 
music,  the  meaning  of  the  poem  :  he  followed  closely, 
with  appropriate  motives,  the  sentiment  of  the  differ- 
ent verses.  Strict  and  elaborate  canons  and  fugues 
were  thus  out  of  place  in  the  madrigal,  in  which, 
though  seemingly  simple  in  its  construction,  the  com- 
poser found  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  mastery 
in  contrapuntal  writing.  Great  variety  in  rhythm, 
poetical  expression,  characteristic  melodies,  new  and 
sti'iking  harmonies,  were  considered  as  the  necessary 
qualities  of  the  madrigal.  It  was  generally  set  in 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  more  parts,  though 
writing  in  five  parts  seems  to  have  been  most  in  favor 
and   use.      The  madrigal  is,  in   formal    treatment, 
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closely  related  to  the  motet ;  the  whole  construction 
of  the  madrigal  is,  however,  lighter  and  more  trans- 
parent ;  rhythm  and  harmony  are  treated  with  more 
freedom ;  the  melodious  portions,  necessarily  of  a 
less  profound  expression,  possess  more  elegance, 
and  dissonant  harmonies  are  used  more  sparingly. 
In  many  of  the  madrigals  of  the  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish masters  of  this  epoch,  the  modern  tonalities 
forciby  pierce  through  with  great  effect.  These 
old  madrigalists,  in  their  endeavor  to  translate 
faithfully  each  sentence  of  the  poem,  often  present 
ingenious  attempts  at  tone  painting,  and  then  it  often 
happens  that  they  give  certain  words  too  much 
prominence,  repeating  them  out  of  all  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  composition.  This  is  what  Morley 
says  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  composing  a 
madrigal :  "  The  more  varietie  of  points  be  shewed  in 
one  song,  the  more  is  the  madrigal  esteemed ;  and 
withal  you  must  bring  in  some  fine  bindings  and 
strange  closes  according  as  the  words  of  your  dittie 
(poem)  shall  move  you  :  also  in  these  compositions  of 
six  parts,  you  must  have  especially  care  of  causing 
your  parts  to  give  place  one  to  another,  which  you 
cannot  do  without  restings,  nor  can  you  cause  them  to 
rest  till  they  have  expressed  that  part  of  the  dittying 
which  they  have  begun,  and  this  is  the  cause  that  the 
parts  of  a  madrigal  either  of  five  or  six  parts  go  some- 
time full,  sometime  very  single,  sometime  jumping 
together,  and  sometime  quite  contrariewaies  like  unto 
the  passion  which  they  expresse.  .  .  .  As  to  the  music 
it  is  next  unto  the  motett,  the  most  artificial,  and 
to  men  of  understanding  most  delightful.  If,  therefore, 
you  will  compose  in  this  kind,  you  must  possess  your- 
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self  with  an  amorous  humour  (for  in  no  composition 
shal  you  prove  admirable  except  you  put  on  and  pos- 
sesse  yourself  wholy  with  that  vein  wherein  you 
compose,  so  that  you  must  in  your  musick  be  waver- 
ing like  the  wind,  sometime  wanton,  sometime  droop- 
ing, sometime  grave  and  staide,  otherwise  effeminate, 
you  may  maintain  points  and  revert  them,  use  triplaes 
and  shew  the  verie  uttermost  of  your  varietie,  and 
the  more  varietie  you  show,  the  better  shal  you 
please."*  (Verily  excellent  advice  to  the  composer.) 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Adrian  Willaert  is 
considered,  if  not  as  the  inventor  of  the  madrigal,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  composer  who  gave  to  the  madrigal 
its  first  artistic  form.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
highest  form  of  chamber -music  of  those  days,  written 
and  composed  for  the  refined  and  appreciative  ama- 
teurs of  the  best  social  circles,  principally  in  Venice 
and  Rome.  All  composers  of  any  name  produced 
works  in  this  favorite  form :  among  others,  I  will 
mention,  besides  Willaert,  Cyprian  de  Rore,  Con- 
stanzo  Porta,  Constanzo  Festa,  Verdelot,  Arcadelt, 
Palestrina,  Orlandus  Lassus,  Orazio  Vecchi,  the 
Prince  of  Venossa,  and  Luca  Marenzio,  the  madri- 
galist  par  excellence. 

*  "  Plain  and  Easy  Introductioa  to  Practical  Musick." 
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The  madrigal,  after  its  first  introduction  from  Italy 
into  England,  about  1583,  flourished  especially  there  ; 
and  such  composers  as  Dowland,  AVcelkes,  Morley, 
Cobbold,  Farmer,  and  many  others  have  produced 
works  which,  through  their  freshness  and  exquisite 
charm  in  melodic,  harmonic,  and  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment, will,  when  well  performed,  still  receive  the  ad- 
miration of  musicians  and  amateurs.  "The  charminsr 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  unequalled  madrigals  of  these 
masters  difier  essentially  from  those  of  the  Italians 
and  Netherlanders.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
Islands  (England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland)  possess  a 
larffe  number  of  folk-songs  of  the  most  wonderful 
beauty.  The  madrigals  are  either  founded  on  these 
folk-songs,  or,  in  melodic  invention,  they  imitate  them 
throughout ;  while  the  masterly  texture  of  the  voice- 
parts  just  touches  on  the  boundaries  of  that  hair-line 
where  melody  still  remains  true  to  itself,  and  yet  is 
moved  by  the  rich  life  of  polyphony.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  graceful  than  some  of  the  pieces  of 
Dowland  and  JNIorley.  They  are  at  once  naively  folk- 
like and  simple,  yet  really  courteous.  It  is  society 
music  in  the  best  sense,  and  music  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Avhich  we  may  thank  the  society  of  the 
times  of  Elizabeth — society  that  was  rich  in  strong 
and  handsome  women,  and  chivalric,  pure  men  —  for 
its  rise  and  development.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  flowers  of  that  Elizabethan  soil."  * 

In  1601  Thomas  Morley  published  a  selection  of 
madrigals,  to  which  twenty  diflferent  composers  con- 
tributed.    The  collection  is  called  the  "  Triumphs  of 

*  Ambios, "  Geschichte  der  Musik." 
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Oriana";  the  motto  of  each  madrigal  was  "Long  live 
fair  Oriana"  ;  and,  in  the  fair  Oriana,  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  honored. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  speak  of  the  different 
changes  to  which  the  madrigal  was  subject  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  my  account  of  the  musical  drama, 
—  the  opera  and  the  oratorio, — however,  we  shall 
meet  it  again.  Suffice  It  here  to  say  that,  in  its 
musical  construction,  it  greatly  influenced  the  forms  of 
other  compositions,  and  especially  of  the  motet. 

In  Germany,  the  progress  of  musical  development, 
so  peculiar  and  natural  to  its  people,  was  pursued 
steadfastly  and  consistently  from  its  earliest  state,  until 
it  became,  in  our  modern  times,  the  head  of  a  school. 
Of  the  distinguished  German  composers,  who  were 
perfect  masters  of  all  the  different  forms  of  counter- 
point, and  who  created  works  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
the  Dutch  composers,  I  must  mention  Henry  Fink, 
who  flourished  about  1480  ;  Henry  Isaac  (born  about 
1440),  called  by  the  Italians  ^rr/f^z/o  Tedesco,  one  of 
the  greatest  among  composers.  His  masses,  motets, 
and  German  part-songs  may  be  counted  among  the 
finest  works  produced  at  this  time.  Other  renowned 
composers  were  Stephen  Mahu,  Lorenz  Lemlin,  Sixt 
Dietrich,  Arnold  von  Bruck,  Ludwig  Senfle,  a  pupil 
of  Isaac,  and,  perhaps,  no  less  a  composer  than  his 
master,  Isaac.  Luther  was  especially  fond  of  Senfle's 
motets.  Besides  masses  and  motets,  he  has  composed 
admirable  part-songs  to  German  words.  Of  other 
German  composers,  I  shall  speak  more  elaborately  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Oratorio ;  and  especially  of  those 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  who  adorned  the  rising  Protestant 
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(Lutheran)  Church  with  many  noble  sacred  hymns, 
which  were  the  germs  of  a  new  and  vigorous  form  of 
Protestant  church-music. 

Spain  furnished,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  some  ex- 
cellent singers  and  composers  to  the  pope's  chapel  in 
Rome ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  works  of  these  mas- 
ters, one  cannot  help  wondering  that  musical  culture 
of  a  higher  order,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  was, 
at  a  later  period,  so  entirely  neglected  by  a  nation 
which  has  given  proof  of  so  much,  so  exquisite,  so 
truly  poetic  talent  for  that  art.  We  may  consider 
Cristofano  Morales  as  the  representative  of  Spanish 
composers.  This  great  master  was  born  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1540,  under  Pope 
Paul  in.,  he  was  admitted  as  a  singer  in  the  Sixtine 
.Chapel.  Morales  points  already,  in  many  of  his 
works,  to  the  noble  and  pure  church  style  of  Pales- 
trina.  Morales  was  an  upright,  thorough,  and  honest 
artist.  His  serious  and  noble  character,  true  to  his 
Spanish  nationality,  can  be  distinguished  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  form  a  part  of  his  preface  to  a  book 
of  masses :  "1  despise,"  he  says,  "all  superficial, 
frivolous  music,  and  never  occupied  myself  with  it. 
The  object  of  music  is  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  the 
soul.  If  it  does  else,  save  honor  God,  and  illustrate 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  great  men,  it  entirely 
misses  its  aim.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  men 
who,  gifted  with  divine  power  of  creating  music, 
misuse  their  power  in  a  contemptible  manner  ?  There 
are  such  men,  however,  on  whose  ingratitude  it  is 
impossible  to  look  without  indignation.  And  their 
works  alone  are  those  that  deserve  the  epithets,  ener- 
vating, demoralizing.     But,  should  any  one  pretend 
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to  say  that  all  music  is  a  frivolous  luxury,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  the  frivolity,  and  other  defects  besides, 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  own  breast,  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  music."  Among  other  Spanish  composers, 
I  will  mention  Escobedo,  Scribano,  the  two  Guerros, 
Soto,  Ortiz,  and,  before  all,  the  admirable  Vittoria. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  styles  of  French  and  Flemish  composers  of  this 
time,  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
being  populated  by  a  people  entirely  of  the  same  race 
as  the  French ;  the  only  diflference  was  that  of  resi- 
dence in  another  country.  Until  our  day,  many  of 
the  Dutch  composers  were  even  classified  with  the 
French  :  from  this  we  find  the  school  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  also  often  called  Gallo  Belgian.  Only  one 
of  the  French  masters  Claude  Goudimel,  (who  is 
often  called  a  Flemish  composer)  will  occupy  our 
attention  here.  Throujjh  his  influence  as  the  founder 
of  the  great  Roman  school  of  music,  and  as  such,  the 
master  of  Palestrina,  as  well  as  by  his  charming  com- 
positions, was  prepared  the  epoch  in  which  real  Cath- 
olic Church  music  reached  its  purest  and  most  ideal- 
istic forms.  Goudimel  was  born  at  Vaison,  near 
Avignon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  Huguenot,  was  killed  at 
Lyons,  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  Aug.  24,  1572, 
and  his  corpse  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 

Goudimel  has  wi'itten  masses  and  motets  of  exqui- 
site tenderness,  of  rare  charm,  of  remarkable  clear- 
ness inform, — qualities  of  which  his  great  pupil, 
Palestrina,  made  so  efiective  a  use.  Of  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  Psalms  of  David,  translated  into  French 
by  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  de  Beze,  I  shall 
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speak  in  my  chapter  on  the  Oratorio.  The  distin- 
guished composers,  Animuccia,  Bettini,  Nanini, 
Merlo,  called  Delia  Viola,  were,  besides  Palestrina, 
pupils  of  Goudimel.  Other  French  composers  at  this 
time  were  Pierre  Certon,  Clement  Jannequin,  Phinot, 
Claude  le  Jeune,  Carpentras. 

The  Italians^  under  the  guidance  of  such  excellent 
composers  and  teachers  as  the  Netherlanders,  made 
themselves  gradually  masters  of  the  difficult  art  of 
counterpoint.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Italians 
to  express  themselves  in  such  complicated  forms  as 
counterpoint  presents.  Counterpoint,  as  I  have 
already  proved,  is  the  production  of  the  Northern 
German  mind  ;  and,  like  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, each  part  of  the  complicated  form  is  only 
understood  in  connection  with  the  whole  composition ; 
and,  though  everyone  of  these  parts  is  brought  to  the 
greatest  individual  perfection,  they  all  concur  in  the 
expression  of  one  great  thought,  of  one  great  idea. 
Like  all  Gothic  art,  this  form  reflects,  in  its  variety  of 
rhythm,  in  its  richness  of  harmony,  and  its  finish  and 
perfection  of  workmanship,  the  social  and  political 
situation  of  the  northern  nations  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
till  up  to  the  "Renaissance,"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  lively  and  fanciful  imagination  of  these  nations. 
Not  outwardly,  like  the  Italian,  but  within  itself,  rests 
the  ideal  of  the  German  artist ;  and,  in  his  endeavor 
to  give  expression  to  his  deep  and  soul-felt  thoughts, 
he  not  seldom  creates  works  overladen  with  contra- 
puntal details,  obscured  by  richness  of  harmony,  often 
incomprehensible  for  want  of  clear,  formal  construc- 
tion, and  which  only  such  gigantic  minds  as  J.  S. 
Bach  and  Beethoven  could  triumphantly  overcome. 
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In  Italy,  pure  Gothic  architecture  and  essentially 
Gothic  arts  never  could  take  root.  Surrounded  by 
the  classic  remains  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
influenced  by  the  beautiful,  serene,  and  warm  climate, 
the  peculiarity  of  their  nature  is  more  inclined  to 
outward  expression  in  clear,  simple,  but  grandiose 
forms.  There  is  a  repose  and  a  quieting  influence  in 
their  whole  art,  a  reflex  of  the  lovely  lines,  the  beau- 
tiful sky,  which  overhangs  the  charming  Italian 
landscape.  The  whole  existence  of  the  Italians  is  an 
outward  one,  which,  at  the  same  time,  points  to 
superficiality,  to  empty  and  cold  formalism.  And 
this  is  not  so  perceivable  in  any  branch  of  their  art  as 
in  music.  Hence  the  dissonance  between  German 
and  Italian  art.  When  these  two  characteristic 
qualities,  which  distinguish  the  Italian  from  the 
German  mind,  are  found  combined,  though  very 
rarely,  in  sucli  individualities  as  Palestrina,  Orlandus 
Lassus,  Handel,  and  Mozart,  then  art  reaches  that 
point  of  universal  excellence  which  makes  its  works 
the  aesthetic  expression  of  no  single  nationality,  of 
no  single  individuality,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
age  ;  and  they  are  accepted  as  lasting  and  ideal  forms 
of  artistic  enjoyment  for  all  men  and  for  all  times, 
and  as  lofty  monuments  of  man's  mind  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Constanzo  Festa  is  considered  as  the  first  Italian 
composer  who  became  a  thorough  master  in  counter- 
point. He  was  admitted  as  a  singer  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  in  1517,  and  died  1545,  much  beloved,  and 
much  esteemed  as  a  composer  during  his  life. 
Though  Festa's  works  everywhere  give  proof  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Netherland- 
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ers,  yet  thoy  already  display  much  of  that  tenderness, 
purity,  and  chaste  simplicity  which  distingushed  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  composers  who  followed 
him.  Baini  asserts  that  Palestrina  studied  Festa's 
works  closely  ;  nay,  he  considers  Festa  as  the  imme- 
diate predecessor,  the  model  composer,  in  that  nol)le 
style  of  church  music  which  stamps  the  works  of  Pal- 
estrina as  unique  in  form  and  idea. 

Giovanni  Pierluigi^  called  Palestrina  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  was  born,  according  to  Baini, 
his  biographer,  in  the  year  1524.  Kandler,  the  Ger- 
man translator  of  Baini's  work,  on  the  strength  of  an 
inscri})tion  on  an  old  portrait  of  Palestrina  which 
exists  in  the  archives  of  the  singers  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  was  inclined  to  take  1514  as  the  year  of  his 
birth.  It  has  been  proved  quite  recently,  however, 
that  Kandler  was  right  in  fixing  it  as  1514.  E. 
Schelle,  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
examine  the  family  papers  and  other  documents  for- 
merly belonging  to  our  master,  which  were  discovered 
by  Cicerchio,  a  pupil  of  Baini,  among  the  archives  of 
the  town  of  Palestrina,  near  Rome.  Baini,  so  enthu- 
siastic in  his  admiration  of  Palestrina,  so  exclusive 
in  his  favorable  judgment  of  his  hero's  works  when- 
ever he  has  to  reward  the  merit  of  others  also,  never 
took  the  trouble  of  journeying  to  the  near  birthplace 
of  the  master.  He  preferred  to  give  us  very  learned 
and  elaborate  speculations,  founded  on  anecdotes  and 
bulls  of  the  pope,  etc.,  and  to  admit  the  wrong  date, 
when,  by  a.  half-day's  journey,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  state  the  right  one.  Schelle  also  tells  us  that 
Palestrina's  family  name  was  Sante ;  that  the  master's 
parents,  though  not  rich,  were  yet  well  off,  and  able 
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to  give  their  son  good  instruction.  It  is  very  touch- 
ingly  stated  in  some  books  that  Palestrina,  as  a  poor 
peasant  bo3%  came  to  Rome  ;  that  his  great  musical 
talent  was  then  discovered  ;  and  that  through  all  kinds 
of  privations  and  adventures,  he  became  a  celebrated 
composer.  It  is,  however,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
not  true.  Palestrina  received  his  first  musical  instruc- 
tion in  his  own  city,  where  he  was  also  for  some  time 
organist  at  the  cathedral.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  his  first  engagement  as  a 
teacher  of  the  choir  boys  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  year  1551,  and  was  subsequently  chapel- 
master  there.  In  1554  he  published  his  first  book 
of  masses  for  four  and  five  parts,  and  was,  in  1555, 
admitted  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel ;  but,  as  he  was  mar- 
ried. Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  considered  it  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  his  chapel,  which  excludes  laymen,  had 
him  dismissed.  But  in  latter  years  his  reputation  as 
a  composer  of  church  music  having  become  great, 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  wishing  to  have  him  back,  created 
expressly  for  him  the  position  of  "  composer  to  the 
pope's  chapel,"  a  distinction  which,  after  Palestrina's 
death,  was  conferred  only  on  one  more  composer, 
Felix  Anerio.     Palestrina  died  in  the  year  1594. 

Palestrina,  like  every  great  composer,  closely  and 
diligently  studied  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 
Formed  in  that  great  school  of  the  Netherlanders,  he 
faithfully  followed  its  principles  and  traditions  ;  and 
in  many  of  his  works  he  paid  a  tribute  to  that  school. 
Though  very  often  considered  as  the  reformer  of  true 
church  music,  it  was  not  in  outward  formal  endeav- 
ors that  he  perfected  the  organism  of  his  art,  but  by 
ennobling,  enriching,  purifying  its  inward  contents ; 
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by  ideal izins:,  in  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
its  mystic  religious  life.  Palestrina's  genius,  so  rich, 
so  fruitful,  attained  its  truest  and  grandest  expression 
in  the  musical  embodiment  of  the  rites  of  his  church. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  composer,  he  found 
those  sympathetic  yet  heavenly-pure  touches,  which 
enabled  him  to  lend  adequate  musical  expression  to 
that  rich  liturgy,  so  dear  to  the  Catholic  Christian. 
In  Palestrina's  works,  Catholic  Church  music  found 
its  greatest  and  purest  revelation  :  they  mark  the 
culminating  point,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  may  say, 
the  close  of  a  great  and  unique  epoch  in  our  musical 
art. 

Palestrina  founded  his  style,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Palestrina  style,  upon  the  study  of  Gregorian 
chant  in  its  purest  meaning :  from  that  source  he 
drew  his  wonderful  inspiration.  No  master  studied 
Gregorian  chant  more  deeply  than  Palestrina  ;  no  one, 
before  or  after,  knew  better  how  to  use  it  with  more 
artistic  variety  and  success.  Palestrina  remained 
true,  all  his  life,  to  the  traditions  of  the  system  of 
the  ecclesiastical  modes.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the 
nervous  striving  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  for 
new  and  strikins:  harmonious  means  with  which  to 
enrich  their  works,  and  which  resulted  finally  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  keys, 
and  the  substitution  of  our  modern  tonalities  (major 
and  minor  keys)  instead,  which  rest  upon  the  tonic 
and  dominant. 

Palestrina  had  the  good  fortune,  while  yet  living, 
to  see  his  merit  recognized.  He  was  very  industrious 
all  his  life,  and  composed  a  vast  number  of  works. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  one  great  event  in  Pales- 
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trina's  life.  Nearly  all  writers  on  the  history  of 
music  make  it  of  great  importance,  embellishing  it, 
according  to  the  force  of  their  own  imaginations,  with 
more  or  less  romantic  colors.  It  is  this  :  At  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  year  1562,  among  other 
reforms  which  concerned  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  government,  the  question  of  a  reform 
of  church  music  was  also  agitated.  We  are  told 
that  the  reverend  fathers,  all  this  time,  were  very 
much  incensed  about  the  frivolity  with  which  com- 
posers introduced  profane  melodies  as  the  funda- 
mental theme,  the  tenor,  in  their  masses  and  other 
compositions,  and  the  contrapuntal  artificialities  with 
which  works  destined  for  the  edification  of  church 
service  were  overloaded,  —  so  much  so,  that  the 
words  could  not  be  understood ;  and  that  but  for 
the  genius  of  Palestrina,  figurated  or  contrapuntal 
music  would  have  been  banished  from  the  Catholic 
Church  for  all  time.  Pope  Pius  IV.,  before  taking 
sweeping  measures,  appointed  a  committee  of  cardi- 
nals and  singers  of  his  chapel  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject and  to  recommend  means  for  a  necessary  reform. 
Palestrina,  already  known  by  some  exquisite  works, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  produced  three 
masses,  of  which  one,  in  six  parts,  pleased  through- 
out, and  received  the  admiration  of  every  one.  It 
is  the  celebrated  ^'  Missa  Papce  MayxelU,"  which  Pal- 
estrina dedicated,  in  grateful  remembrance,  to  his 
former  protector,  the  Pope  Marcellus  II.  Since  this 
time,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  Palestrina  called 
the  Savior  of  church  music. 

This  mass  is  a  wonderful  work  throughout ;  but  as 
to  that  simplicity  in  contrapuntal  treatment,  which, 
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according  to  most  writers  on  the  subject,  makes 
this  mass  so  different  from  the  works  of  other  com- 
posers of  this  time,  I  could  never  discover  it.  Arti- 
ficial contrapuntal  form  predominates  from  the  first 
number,  "Kyrie  eleison,"  —  which  is  built  upon  a 
canon,  — to  the  end.  Baini.  the  most  prolific  source 
of  these  reports,  thinks  it,  of  course,  necessary  for 
the  glory  of  his  hero  to  raise  him.  Atlas-like,  above 
all  other  composers  ;  and,  to  dissipate  all  doubts,  he 
discourages  students,  through  unjust  and  severe  judg- 
ment, from  referring  to  the  master-works  of  Pales- 
trina's  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  That  the 
genius  of  Palcstrina  created  a  work  in  the  old  tradi- 
tional forms,  which  through  its  great  beauties  dis- 
amied  the  enemies  of  counterpoint,  —  where  per- 
haps lies  the  whole  question  of  a  reform  in  church 
music,  —  shows  the  invariable  truth  which  rests  at 
the  foundation  of  the  art-principle  of  those  Nether- 
landers,  —  an  art-principle,  the  very  germ  of  our 
modern  music,  and  one  that  will  hold  good  for  all 
time.  But  to  admit,  as  Baini  would  have  us,  that 
because  Palestrina  is  so  great,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions the  works  of  other  composers  who  lived  l)efore 
and  with  him  are  inferior  productions,  full  of  dry, 
contrapuntal  artificialities,  without  meaning,  without 
invention,  etc.,  is  simply  a  great  injustice  to  those 
worthy  masters.  Any  one  who,  without  prejudice, 
knows  how  to  read,  and  has  the  faculty  of  correctly 
judging  what  he  hears,  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  views  and  judgments  of  Baini, 
Burney,  and  others,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  works, 
principally  the  beautiful  motets,  of  such  masters  as 
Josquin   des   Pres,    Arcadelt,    Clemens    non    Papa, 
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Morales,  Cyprian  de  Rore,  Orlandus  Lassus,  Wil- 
laert,  Festa,  and  a  host  of  others.  Though  full  of 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  great  and  exceptional 
genius  of  Palesti'ina,  yet  this  does  not  exclude  my 
appreciation,  my  veneration,  for  the  noble  works  of 
the  Flemish,  Gennan,  and  French  composers  of  this 
remarkal)le  epoch  in  our  musical  art.  And,  feeling 
the  beauties  of  the  works  of  these  masters,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  understand  how  church  music 
then  needed  a  savior.  Can  it  be  that  then,  as  in  our 
own  days,  singers  and  organists  ignored  the  noble 
works  of  the  truly  great  and  inspired  masters,  and 
substituted,  in  their  stead,  the  shallow,  insipid,  friv- 
olous productions  of  mercenary  art?  for,  in  musical 
art,  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  often  the  case,  that 
superficial  knowledge  and  deficient  judgment  and 
talent  usurp  the  claims  of  real  merit,  real  knowledge, 
real  talent. 

The  genius  of  the  Netherlanders,  which,  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  stood  at  the  head  of  musical  culture  in 
Europe,  at  the  close  of  its  mission  seemed  once  more 
to  concentrate  all  its  power,  all  its  peculiarity,  all  its 
fertility,  on  one  master,  the  greatest  of  all  his  nation, 
inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  —  Orlandus 
Lassus,  or  Orlando  di  Lasso. 

Orlandus  Lassus  was  born  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  in 
1520.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  choir-boy  at  the  St. 
Nicolas  Cathedral  in  his  native  city,  and,  if  the  anec- 
dote be  truly  told,  was  kidnapped  not  less  than  three 
times,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  accompanied  Ferdinand  de  Gonsaga 
to  ]\Iilan.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  already  chapel-master  at 
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the  Basilica  St.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  In  1557  he 
received  an  engagement  in  the  Chapel  of  Albert  V., 
at  iSIunich,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  the  15th  June,  1594. 

The  mind  of  Lassus  was,  perhaps,  more  productive 
than  that  of  any  other  composer.  It  is  estimated 
that  he  composed  the  immense  number  of  two  thou- 
sand works  !  A  modern  writer,  Carlus  Proske,  gives 
so  just  an  estimate  of  Lassus's  great  genius  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  insert  it  here  :  "  Orlanda  di 
Lasso  possessed  a  universal  mind.  No  one  among 
his  contemporaries  had  such  a  clear  will,  or  such  a 
mastery  over  the  machinery  of  his  art ;  whatever  he 
needed  for  his  tone-picture  he  was  able  to  grasp  with 
certainty.  He  was  never  unsuccessful,  whether  in 
the  contemplative  mood  of  the  church  or  in  the 
meiTy  caprices  of  profane  song.  He  was  great  both 
in  the  lyric  and  epic  styles,  and  would  have  been  still 
greater  in  the  dramatic,  had  his  age  possessed  this 
branch  of  musical  composition.  In  his  works  we 
discover  traits  of  such  dramatic,  epic  truth  and 
strength  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  fanned  by 
the  breath  of  a  Dante,  a  Michael  Angelo.  If  we 
place  Palestrina  by  the  side  of  Raffaelle,  it  will  not 
be  too  far-fetched  a  comparison  to  place  our  master 
beside  the  great  Florentine.  Lassus  united  in  him- 
self so  much  that  was  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the 
music  of  each  European  nation,  that  he  appeared 
unique  as  well  as  characteristic,  and  could  not  be 
held  up  as  an  especially  Italian,  German,  Belgian,  or 
French  composer.  No  one  resembled  him  in  this  pe- 
culiarity more  than  the  great  Handel ;  and  as  he 
united  in  himself  the  German,  Italian,  and  English 
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genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  in  the  works  of 
Lassus  we  find  the  combined  glories  of  German  and 
Roman  art  of  his  time." 

Although  many  of  Lassus's  works  were  easily  ac- 
cessible to  Baini  and  Burney,  yet  these,  in  many 
respects,  meritorious  writers,  were  blinded  as  to  the 
great  merit  of  these  works.  Burney,  in  his  "  General 
History  of  Music,"  says  :  "  Indeed  the  compositions  a 
capella  of  Cyprian  Rore  and  Orlando  Lasso  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Palestrina  in  this  peculiarity  :  for, 
by  striving  to  be  grave  and  solemn,  they  only  become 
heavy  and  dull ;  and  what  is  unaffected  dignity  in  the 
Roman  is  little  better  than  the  strut  of  a  dwarf  upon 
stilts  in  the  Netherlanders."  Baini,  in  his  "  Life  "  of 
Palestrina,  mentions  Lassus  in  the  following  terms ; 
"Orlandus  Lassus,  a  Netherlander  by  birth  and  in 
his  art,  without  fine  ideas,  without  life  and  spirit ;  a 
man  who,  through  the  composition  of  a  feiv  (  ?) 
masses  and  motets  in  a  simple  style,  and  in  eight 
parts,  has  usurped  the  exaggerated  praise,  —  Lassus, 
lassum  qui  recreat,  orbem"  This  is  a  part  of  Lassus's 
epitaph,  which,  by  a  play  on  the  name  of  Lassus, 
signifies,  "  Here  rests  the  weary  who  refreshed  the 
weary."  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  time,  however, 
to  set  the  works  of  Lassus,  and  of  many  other  un- 
justly forgotten  masters,  in  the  right  light. 

With  Orlandus  Lassus's  death  sacred  musical  art 
in  the  Low  Countries  vanished  as  by  enchantment, 
while  in  Italy  it  flourished  in  a  new  and  brighter  light. 
Such  composers  as  Anerio,  the  Spaniard  Vittoria, 
Suriano,  Luca  Marenzio,  the  two  Gabrieli,  Monte- 
verde,  Carissimi,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  etc.,  created 
work  after  work,  which  were   everywhere   greeted 
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with  delight,  and  which  gave  the  Italians  that  pres- 
tige in  musical  matters  which  they  retained,  all  over 
Europe,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

To  look  into  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  same  quality  of  musical  ex- 
pression and  diversity  of  form  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  tind  in  the  works  of  later  and  more  recent 
periods  would  be  doing  wrong  to  those  masters  who, 
in  many  respects,  possess  superior  excellences  of 
their  own. 

History  has  taught  us  how  closely  music  was  at 
first  connected  with  the  service  of  the  church  ;  in  this 
union,  the  forms  that,  as  a  matter  of  religious  pro- 
priety, were  considered  fit  to  be  admitted  for  liturgi- 
gal  use,  began  to  take  shape,  and  especially  since 
these  forms  sprang  up  on  the  basis  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  already  endowed  with  its  own  sacred  life,  ap- 
proved and  sanctified  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  Although  much  in  the  art  practice  of 
the  composers  of  this  epoch  shows  an  efibrt  merely  to 
combine  artificially,  and  without  any  artistic  aesthetic 
meaning,  divers  melodies,  —  an  endeavor  more  re- 
sembling the  solution  of  mathematical  problems  than 
the  construction  of  musical  works,  the  vehicle  of  the 
emotional  life  of  the  soul,  —  yet  the  best  composers 
were  well  aware  of  the  higher  destination  of  their  art. 
The  theory  that  regulated  the  difierent  ecclesiastical 
modes  taught  the  composers  the  manner  and  forms 
by  means  of  which  each  particular  mode  was  to  be 
used  as  a  type  of  particular  expression.  Harmony, 
rhythm,  motion,  compass,  modulation,  relation  of 
modes,  all  had  their  special  meaning  in  relation  tx) 
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each  other.  In  studjang  the  works  of  the  masters  of 
this  epoch,  we  find  that  artificial  counterpoint  is  not 
always  predominant ;  passages  of  simple  harmonic 
progression  appear,  beautifully  contrasting  with  por- 
tions of  lively  contest  between  the  different  vocal 
parts.  Says  an  old  writer,  "  God  has  given  us  music 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  tones  in  an  agreeable 
manner ;  and  the  man  who  has  much  to  say  and 
write  about  figures,  prolations,  signs,  measure,  is  not 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  composer,  but  the 
one  who  knows  how  to  sing  agreeably  and  according  to 
rule,  who  assigns  to  each  tone  its  right  syllable,  and 
who  composes  in  such  a  way  that  joyful  words  are  ex- 
pressed by  cheerful  measure,  and  the  opposite."  The 
opinion  of  some  modern  writers  and  musicians,  who 
think  to  find  in  these  old  works  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  "  dry  contrapuntal  exercises,"  and  judge  them 
accordingly,  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  any  sesthetico- 
historical  value.  The  form  of  the  mass  was  consid- 
ered, by  these  old  masters,  as  the  one  with  regard  to 
which  the  composer  should  endeavor  to  give  his  best 
and  noblest  efibrts.  It  was  not  a  planless  random 
stringing  together  of  different  parts,  but  a  grand,  well- 
digested  plan  that  led  the  contrapuntist  in  his  sacred 
labors ;  and,  in  order  to  reach  his  noble  ends,  he 
endowed  his  work  with  the  best  of  his  skill  and  re- 
sources. His  endeavor  was  to  adorn  the  service  of 
the  Most  High,  and  he  cheerfully,  with  deep  under- 
standing, thought  only  the  very  highest  fruits  of  his 
talent  and  knowledge  fit  for  such  use.  "  Those  are 
greatly  mistaken,"  says  an  old  author,  "  who  think 
that  it  was  mercl}^  vanity  that  led  the  composers  to  a 
lavish  use  of  the  difi'erent  means ;  they  were  forced, 
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in  order  to  avoid  monotony  by  the  continual  repeating 
of  tlic  same  melody,  to  use  a  great  variety  of  contra- 
puntal arts,  by  means  of  which  such  melodies  reap- 
peared in  a  new  dress."  Thus  we  see  that,  at  this 
early  epoch  even,  composers,  in  spite  of  the  compar- 
atively limited  resources  then  at  their  disposal,  un- 
derstood very  well  the  great  aesthetic  principle,  — 
variety  in  unity. 

The  same  considerations  guided  the  composer  in 
the  writing  of  the  motet, — a  style  of  composition 
which,  next  to  the  mass,  was  considered  by  the 
masters  of  this  time  as  the  most  important  form. 
The  thematic  material  for  each  of  the  different  periods 
(but  not  musical  period  in  our  modern  sense),  that 
entered  into  the  construction  of  a  motet,  was  either 
taken  from  the  Gregorian  chant,  or  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  it.  Artificial  coiinterpoint  did  not,  as  in  the 
mass,  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  composition  of 
a  motet ;  it  consisted  of  fugued  parts,  partly  in  strict 
and  partly  in  free  imitation.  On  the  whole,  a  less 
restricted  manner  of  composing  distinguished  the 
motet  from  the  mass.  The  style  of  the  motet,  of  the 
best  composers  of  this  epoch  is  elevated  and  noble  ; 
the  efiect  is  dignified  and  highly  reposeful,  entirely 
in  accordance  with  its  sacred  destination.  Morley 
justly  says,  "  This  kind  of  all  others  requireth  most 
art,  and  moveth  and  causeth  most  strange  efiects  in 
the  hearer,  being  aptly  framed  for  the  ditty  and  well 
expressed  by  the  singer  ;  for  it  will  draw  the  auditor 
(and  specially  the  skilful  auditor)  into  a  devout  and 
reverent  kind  of  consideration  of  Him  for  whose 
prayse  it  was  made."  Considered  in  this  view,  these 
old  forms  will  undoubtedly  impress  the  student  in  a 
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different  and  more  artistic  manner ;  studied  with  the 
right  understanding  and  with  the  necessary  sympa- 
thy, pleasure  will  replace  ennui.  To  pronounce 
them  a  priori  antiquated  is  to  give  proof  of  a  hasty, 
thoughtless  judgment,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
connoisseur,  is  of  no  value. 


^«^^ 


CHAPTER   V. 


Catholic  Church  Music,  from  the  Death  of  Palestrina  to  our 
own  Time. 

HE  successful  cultivation  of  the  musical 
drama  (opera,  oratorio,  cantata),  and  the 
different  forms  of  instrumental  music,  event- 
ually changed  the  whole  character  of  musical  compo- 
sition. Even  the  old  forms  of  church  music  finally 
succumbed  to  the  levelling  influence  of  the  modern 
tonality.  This  transformation  of  the  recognized 
ecclesiastical  keys  was,  however,  gradual  ;  for, 
thanks  to  the  religious  conviction,  better  judgmeiit, 
and  exalted  taste  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Palestrina  and  Lassus,  the  art  principles  which  led 
the  great  Roman  and  the  eminent  Netherlander  in 
the  production  of  their  immortal  works  were,  in 
general,  adhered  to  with  great  fidelity  and  emulation 
for  more  than  a  century.  Though  the  austerity  and 
the  purity  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  were  greatly 
modified  by  means  of  the  chromatic  element,  so 
freely  made  use  of  by  Cyprian  de  Rore  and  other 
celebrated  Venetian  masters,  and  in  no  small  degree 
also  by  the  introduction  of  the  revolutionary  seventh 
of  the  dominant  (attributed  by  some  historians  to 
Claudio  Monteverde),  it  was  then  an  understood 
matter  of  fact  that  a  composer  would  not  dare   to 
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attempt  writing  church  music,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  without  a  consummate  knowledge  of  contra- 
puntiil  art,  based  upon  the  system  of  these  ecclesi- 
astical keys.  Most  of  the  composers  I  shall  now 
mention  (principally  Italian  and  German  masters,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century)  were 
also  successful  opera  composers.  Compare,  how- 
ever, their  masses,  motets,  and  other  ritual  pieces 
with  theh"  operatic  efforts,  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion will  be  clearly  visible.  Keligious  propriety  was 
still  observed  in  their  productions  for  the  church, 
and  was  not  yet  disregarded  in  favor  of  the  brill- 
iancy and  dazzling  effects  of  the  opera.  They  well 
knew  where  the  church  ended  and  the  opera  com- 
menced. They  did  not  compose  "  holy  operas  "  for 
the  stage,  and  "  operatic  masses "  for  the  altar. 
The  hisrhest  standard  of  ambition  of  Palestrina's  im- 
mediate  successors,  who  had  grown  up  amidst  the 
traditions  of  a  great  school,  was  to  come  near  the 
ideal  of  their  famous  models.  Though  the  material 
with  which  they  worked  was  already  somewhat 
changed,  yet  the  spirit  that  filled  their  productions 
was  an  elevated,  unworldly  one.  Towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  things 
be^an  to  chano^e  :  the  influence  of  the  now  univer- 
sally  popular  dramatic  music  banished  from  the  com- 
poser's mind  the  old  tradition  of  a  strict  church 
music-style.  The  new  direction  into  which  the  prin- 
cipal composers  had  drifted  to.  gratify  the  cravings  of 
dilettanti  for  the  new  stjde  of  theatrical  entertainment, 
the  honors  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
successful  career,  gradually  led  them  to  consider  the 
composing  of  church  music  as  a  merely  secondary 
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occupation.  Thus  the  forms  of  the  opera  gradually 
crept  into  the  mass,  hymn,  psalm,  etc.  The  trans- 
formation of  form,  style,  and  conception  of  church 
music  is  greatly  due  also  to  the  important  share  in- 
strumental music  henceforth  took  in  the  performance 
of  pieces  destined  to  adorn  religious  worship.  We 
even  see  able  solo  instrumentalists  rivalling  gifted 
vocalists,  during  the  service  of  the  mass,  in  the 
display  of  the  ingenuity  and  eclat  of  their  acquired 
virtuosity,  to  the  admiration  and  openly  expressed 
delight  of  a  pious  congregation,  headed  by  the  offi- 
ciating priests  ;  their  good  resolutions  taking  flight 
upon  the  wings  of  bewitching  strains,  not  towards 
the  habitation  of  the  only  true  God,  but  towards 
grottos,  l)owers,  and  temples,  haunted  by  gods  and 
goddesses,  heroes  and  heroines,  of  heathen  mythol- 
ogy, revive<l,  for  temporary  illusion  and  pastime,  on 
the  boards  of  the  theatre  "round  the  corner." 

Of  the  different  great  Italian  schools  of  music,  the 
Roman,  the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan,  and  Bolognese, 
the  first  remained  longest  true  to  the  traditions  of 
Palestrina's  style.  Of  the  many  celebrated  com- 
posers, disciples  of  the  Roman  school,  I  will  name 
Agostiniy  Carissimi,  Allegriy  the  author  of  the  re- 
nowned Miserere,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
so  much  exalted  praise  and  romantic  narrative  by 
enthusiastic  tourists  and  novel-writers,  who  have 
placed  it,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  beauty  and  merit, 
above  anything  that  has  been  written  for  the  church. 
This  Miserere,  which  is  still  performed  every  year  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  during  Passion-week,  is 
composed  for  two  alternate  choruses,  one  in  four 
parts,    the   other   in   five,  the    two   choruses   being 
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brought  to  simultaneous  concord,  as  a  fitting  climax, 
at  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn.  The  piece  is  based 
upon  psalmody,  and  is  very  simple  in  construction 
throughout.  The  effect  produced  by  the  composition 
is  in  great  part  due  to  a  peculiar,  traditional  manner 
of  performance,  with  regard  to  expression,  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  light  and  shade,  enhanced  by  the 
mystery  of  the  rites  belonging  to  the  service.  Of  all 
this  the  simple  reading  of  the  score  conveys  but  a 
feeble  idea.  Anerto,  Cifra,  the  two  brothers  Mazzochi, 
Ugolini,  Abbatini,  BenevoU  and  his  pupil  Bernabei 
(both  distinguished  by  their  efiective  and  ingeniously 
constructed  compositions  for  three  and  four  choruses) , 
Foggio,  Pitoni,  Pasquim,  and  Bai,  among  whose 
church  compositions  a  Misei'ere  especially  is  very 
highly  esteemed.  It  used  to  be  performed  in  Pas- 
sion-week, alternately  with  that  by  AUegri,  which 
seemed  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  Bai's  work. 

The  Venetian  school  —  which  counted  among  its 
most  illustrious  representatives  such  names  as  Andrea 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Croce^  Monteverde^  Cavalli, 
Ferrari,  Legrenzi  —  was  upheld  in  the  true  spirit  of 
these  masters  by  Antonio  Lotti  (1667-1740). 

Lotti  was  a  pupil  of  Legrenzi,  and,  like  other  cel- 
ebrated composers  of  this  epoch,  was  equally  busy  in 
writing  for  the  operatic  stage  and  for  the  church. 
His  sacred  compositions  are  distinguished  by  truth- 
ful feeling  and  expression.  Though  a  learned  con- 
trapuntist, in  the  meaning  of  the  old  tradition,  Lotti's 
style  is  marked  by  great  pathos  and  clearness  in  form. 
His  madrigals  count  among  the  best  in  this  style  of 
cabinet  music.  He  formed  many  pupils.  The  most 
distinguished   among  them  were    /Saratelli,  Albertiy 
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Basmni,  Pescetti,  Gasparini,  and  Galuppi.  Another 
pupil  of  Legrenzi  was  Antonio  Caldara  (1678-1763), 
whose  sacred  compositions  yet  deserve  to  be  studied ; 
they  are  highly  estimable  works.  Caldara  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  Vienna,  where  the  celebrated 
Fux  exercised,  no  doubt,  much  influence  over  his 
labors  as  a  composer.  Contemporaries  of  these  mas- 
ters are  Follarolo,  Biffi,  (both  pupils  of  Legi*enzi), 
Marcantonio  Ziani,  Co7'dans,  and  Benedetto  Afarcello 
(1686-1730).  The  latter,  who  belonged  to  the  no- 
bility of  Venice,  was  a  pupil  of  Gasparini,  and  culti- 
vated music  as  an  amateur.  Marcello's  name  as  a 
composer  is  known  principally  by  his  setting  of  fifty 
psalms,  paraphrased  in  the  Italian  language  by  Gius- 
tini.  The  collection  bears  the  following  title  :  "Estro 
Poetico  —  Armonico.  Parafrasi  sopra  li  Primi  Venti- 
cinque  Salmi "  ;  ditto  "  Sopra  li  Secondi  Venticinque 
Salmi." 

These  psalms  are  composed  for  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  parts,  with  a  figured  bass,  for  the  organ  or  piano 
accompaniment ;  and  some  of  the  pieces  have  an 
additional  violoncello  obbligato  and  two  violins.  To 
approach  the  antique  expression  which  the  composer 
fancied  had  been  used  in  the  old  Jewish  temples,  he 
took  for  themes  some  of  the  melodies  sung  by  the 
modern  Jews  in  their  synagogues.  Much  in  Mar- 
cello's  psalms  is  praiseworthy,  with  regard  to  melo- 
dious expression,  easy,  flowing  vocality,  and  naive, 
pleasing  simplicity  ;  but  they  are  neither  profound  in 
conception  nor  elevated  in  sentiment.  They  have 
been  much  over-rated ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
numbers  sound  antiquated  to-day. 

From  the  time  of  A,  Scarlatti's  (1650-1725)  en- 
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gagement  as  first  chapel-master  of  the  king's  music 
at  Naples,  a  new  epoch  commenced  for  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  music.  Though  Scarlatti  took  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  formal  development  of  dramatic 
music,  he  was  far  from  mixing  up  church  music  and 
opera.  His  compositions  for  the  church  (vast  is  the 
number  of  these  masses  and  motets)  give  ample  proof 
of  Scarlatti's  being  an  earnest  disciple  of,  and  un- 
flinching adherent  to,  the  art  principles  of  his  great 
Roman  and  Venetian  predecessors.  Scarlatti's  suc- 
cessor and  pupil,  Francesco  Durante  (1684—1755), 
contributed  much  towards  rendering  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  such  great  importance  and  wide-spread  in- 
fluence Avith  regard  to  the  modern  development  of 
musical  art.  Though  a  composer  of  ample  resources, 
both  in  counterpoint  and  general  musical  science, 
Durante's  labors  as  a  thorough,  successful  teacher 
must,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as  of  still  fuither 
bearing  and  significance  ;  for  such  excellent  composers 
as  Traetta,  Vinci,  Terradeglias,  Jomelli,  Piccini,  Sac- 
chini,  Guglielmi,  Paisiello,  —  once  the  pride  of  Italy, 
and  admired  by  all  musical  Europe,  — went  forth  from 
his  school.  Durante  devoted  his  talent  as  a  composer 
exclusively  to  the  forms  of  church  and  cabinet  music. 
His  Magnificat  in  B-flat  has  recently  been  published 
with  additional  orchestral  accompaniments  by  R. 
Franz. 

The  renowned  contemporary  and  collaborator  of 
Durante,  Leonardo  Leo  (1694—1746) ,  one  of  the  brill- 
iant star.-!  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  both  in  the  forms 
of  church  and  dramatic  music,  was  once  considered 
by  his  countrymen  as  the  greatest  of  all  Italian  com- 
posers.     Though  this  is  exaggerated  praise,  —  the 
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Italians  not  being  vorv  particular  as  to  whom  they 
should  entitle  for  a  time  the  "Prince  of  Music,"  if  a 
composer's  works  happen  to  meet  with  their  approval, 
—  Leo's  masses,  motets,  and  especially  his  Miserere 
for  two  choruses,  contain  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
pure  in  expression  and  style.  Of  G.  B.  FergolesVs 
efforts  as  a  church  composer,  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  for 
two  female  voices  with  string-quartet  accompaniment, 
enjoyed  for  a  while  thegi-eatest  reputation.  Though 
some  parts  of  the  composition  display  sweet  expres- 
sion and  pathos,  and  make  one  regret  the  early  death 
of  so  talented  a  composer,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
rather  a  weak,  sentimental  production,  much  over- 
rated, and  once  unjustly  preferred  to  worthier  and 
nobler  productions.  Since  some  amateurs  look  upon 
this  "  Stabat  INIater "  as  the  ideal  style  of  church 
music,  it  will  be  well  to  cite  here  what  the  celebrated 
Padre  ]\Iartini  said  of  the  composition  in  his  "  Saggio 
del  Contrapunto  sopra  il  Canto  Fermo,"  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  :  "  If  one  compares  this  composi- 
tion by  Pergolesi  with  another  by  the  same  composer, 
called  'La  Serva  Padrona,'  one  sees  at  a  glance  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  it  entirely 
resembles  this  one,  and  is  of  the  same  character. 
One  iinds  in  both  the  same  style,  the  same  passages, 
the  same  graceful  and  delicate  expression.  But  how 
can  a  music  which,  as  in  the  *  Serva  Padrona,'  ex- 
presses vulgar  and  grotesque  sentiments,  be  also  fit  to 
express  the  emotions  of  piety,  devotion,  and  com- 
punction ?  "  Among  Pergolesi's  other  church  compo- 
sitions, a  "  Salve  Regina,"  for  one  vocal  part  and 
string-quartet  accompaniment,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Other  famous  composers  belonging  to  this  time  are 
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Francesco  Feo^  an  able  and  noble  master ;  Jv'icolo 
Porpora,  who  owes  his  gi'cat  reputation  principally 
to  bis  talent  as  a  singing  teacher  (his  compositions 
are  de.ficient  in  ideas  and  original  form ;  the  best  of 
his  works  are  the  cantatas  for  one  voice,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  piana)  ;  Nicolo  Jomellii  of  whom 
Mozart  once  said,  "  He  should  not  have  attempted  to 
compose  church  music  in  the  old  style,"  has,  notwith- 
standing this  sweeping  judgment,  written  some  works, 
especially  a  requiem  and  a  Miserere  (Fiftieth  Psalm), 
which  are  not  without  merit.  Ciampi,  Mancini^ 
Caffaro^  Sarri,  Perez,  every  opera  composer,  in 
fact,  has  written  more  or  less  for  the  church. 

One  of  the  finest  composers  of  this  epoch  was 
Giovanni  Paola  Colonna  (1640-1  (i95),  who  estab- 
lished a  music  school  at  Bologna.  His  numerous 
sacred  compositions  are  worthy  and  noble  works. 
Colonna  formed  quite  a  number  of  talented  pupils, 
among  others  Clari,  the  author  of  many  fine  com- 
positions, and  especially  of  a  collection  of  charming 
vocal  duets  and  trios,  unsuii^assed  by  any  other  com- 
poser in  this  form  ;  Giovanni  Bononcini,  whose  name 
was  for  some  time  associated  with  that  of  Handel  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  opera  in  London,  and 
Prediei'i,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

To  the  Bolognese  school  the  following  masters  also 
belong :  Perti,  Aldovrandini ,  Passarini,  PasquaJe, 
and  the  celebrated  composer  and  historian,  the  Padre 
Martini.  To  complete  the. list  of  remarkable  Italian 
composers  who  lived  at  this  epoch,  I  will  add  Agostino 
Steffani  (1655-1730),  a  pupil  of  Bemabei,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  chapel-master  at  Hanover.  The 
church  compositions  of  Steffani,  among  which  we  find 
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a  "  Stabat  Mater,"  beautiful  in  every  way,  are  written 
in  a  correct,  pure,  and  elevated  style :  his  chamber- 
duets  are  of  special  merit,  and,  with  regard  to  form 
and  meaning,  must  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
best  compositions  of  this  kind.  Emanuele  d'Astorga 
(1681-1736)  was  celebrated  as  a  singer  and  com- 
poser, and  also  for  his  romantic  and  rather  melan- 
choly life.  Astorga  travelled  much,  and  is  said  to 
have  composed  quite  a  considerable  number  of  works. 
That,  however,  which  is  best  known,  and  which 
placed  him  in  the  rank  of  famous  composers,  is  his 
"  Stabat  Mater,"  a  composition  full  of  religious  ex- 
pression, sweet  pathos,  and  originality  of  form  and 
melodious  inventiveness.  R.  Franz  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  this  work,  with  additional  instrumental 
accompaniments. 

True  disciples  of  the  great  Italian  school  of  music, 
taken  from  a  national  point  of  view,  are  the  German 
composers  Johann  Kaspar  de  Kerle  (1625-1690) 
and  Joseph  Fux  (1660-1741).  Kerle  was  a  pupil 
of  Carissimi  and  Frescobaldi,  and  occupied  for  many 
years  the  position  of  chapel-master  at  Munich.  He 
was  much  admired  and  esteemed  as  a  fine  thorough 
composer  of  church  music,  and  as  a  competent  and 
brilliant  performer  on  the  organ.  Fux  was,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  first  chapel-master  of  the  im- 
perial court  at  Vienna.  He  composed  diligently, 
both  for  the  operatic  stage  and  the  church.  His 
operas,  written  according  to  the  taste  of  his  time,  are 
now  forgotten  ;  but  his  church  music  will  always  be 
admired  for  its  originality,  pious  earnestness,  and 
harmonic  profundity.  Palestrina  was  Fux's  ideal  in 
church  music ;  and  in  his  learned  work  on  counter- 
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point,  the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,"  he  gives  ample 
proof  of  his  deep  understanding  of,  and  sincere  devo- 
tion to,  the  art  principles  of  the  immortal  Eoman 
composer,  —  art  principles  which  he  taught  with 
enthusiasm  and  real  conviction.  Johann  Dismas 
Zelenka,  a  Bohemian  composer  of  gi-eat  merit  and 
uncommon  talent,  was,  among  others,  Fux's  pupil. 
A  countryman  of  Zelenka's,  Franz  Xaver  Brixi, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the  best 
church  composers  of  this  time. 

Amons:  the  adherents  of  the  Italians,  we  must  also 
place  the  once  celebrated  opera  composer,  Johann 
AdoJpJi  Ilasse  ( 1099-17 73).  He  wrote  many  works 
for  the  church ;  but  apart  from  a  certain  melodic 
charm,  facility  of  form,  and  pleasing  expression,  they 
are  not  profound  ;  neither  do  they  conform  to  the 
principles  of  pure  church  music.  Hasse's  country- 
man and  contemporary,  the  Dresden  chapel- master, 
J,  A.  Naumann  (1741-1801) ,  was  also  the  composer 
of  many  masses,  motets,  etc.  His  compositions, 
though  written  with  taste,  formal  correctness,  and  a 
certain  melodic  sweetness,  lack  originality  and  spon- 
taneity. His  setting  of  "  The  Lord's  Prayer"  in  the 
form  of  an  oratorio  may  be  considered  as  one  of  his 
best  efforts. 

In  France  church  music  was,  with  little  exception, 
based  upon  the  forms  of  the  Gregorian  chant.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  things,  however,  changed ; 
and  the  opera,  with  its  composers,  singers,  and  instru- 
mentalists, entered  the  church,  and  banished  the  Gre- 
o-orian  chant  from  the  orffan-loft  and  choir.  Louis 
XIV.,  a  great  admirer  of  the  compositions  of  his 
chapel-master,  the  renowned  LuUy,  wished  this  lat- 
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ter's  orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  the  mass, 
and  also  desired  to  have  motets  performed  with  or- 
chestral accompaniments.  Henry  Dumont,  principal 
organist  and  chnpel-master  at  the  head  of  the  king's 
church  music,  was  very  much  attached  to  the  practice 
of  the  Gregorian  chant ;  and  either  from  conviction 
(regarding  Louis's  contemplated  innovation  as  a  prof- 
anation of  the  church  service) ,  or  from  a  want  of  the 
necessary  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  or- 
chestral means,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  king's  wish.  But  as  opposition  to  a  wish 
oi  XiOuisle  Grand  was  of  no  avail,  Dumont  thought 
fit  to  resign  his  position.  One  of  Dumont's  masses, 
"La  Messe  Royalc,"  is  still  popular  in  the  churches 
of  France.  This  mass,  composed  in  the  style  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  is  rather  monotonous.  Lalande,  a 
favorite  musician  and  composer  of  King  Louis, 
became  Dumont's  successor.  Lalande  wrote  church 
music  principally ;  his  greatest  aim  was  to  compose 
according  to  the  taste  and  desire  of  his  great  protec- 
tor ;  for  the  irresistible  Louis  would  give  the  tone  in 
church  music,  as  well  as  in  everything  else  that 
pleased  his  royal  fancy.  Lalande's  sacred  composi- 
tions were  not  profound,  with  regard  to  harmonic 
treatment,  though  not  without  appropriate  melodic 
expression.  Lully  also  composed  some  church  music. 
His  "  Messe  de  Baptiste "  is  best  known  of  all  his 
efforts  in  this  style  of  composition.  Lully  was  a 
rather  mediocre  harmonist,  and  a  very  poor  contra- 
puntist ;  consequently,  his  masses  and  motets  do  not 
amount  to  much.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  a  great 
admirer  of  Lully's  talent,  after  hearing  a  performance 
of  a  Miserere  from  his  pen,  thought,  however,  that 
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"  no  other  music  was  possible  in  heaven."  The  witty 
lady  must  have  been  a  poor  judge  in  matters  of  church 
music.  The  famous  dramatic  composer  and  theorist, 
Itameau,  composed  little  for  the  church  service  ;  only 
a  few  motets,  written  with  taste,  and  very  original  in 
harmonic  treatment,  can'  be  traced  back  to  him. 
Karaeau  was  also  an  able  organist.  J.  F.  Gossec 
(1733-1829)  was  a  composer  of  merit.  Several  of 
his  masses  and  shorter  pieces  of  sacred  music  were 
once  justly  admired  and  popular  with  connoisseurs. 
With  these  exceptions >  the  church  music  of  French 
composers  was  in  general,  at  this  epoch,  much  infe- 
rior to  that  which  they  composed  for  the  operatic 
stage.  There  was,  indeed,  very  little  difference 
between  their  opera  choruses  and  those  sung  during 
divine  service.  It  very  often  happened  that  the  lat- 
ter were  simply  adaptations  from  the  opera, —  a  favor- 
ite occupation  with  the  great  majority  of  our  modern 
orofanists  and  leaders  of  church  choirs. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  transformation  of  the  formal  character  of 
church  music,  independent  of  the  Gregorian  chant, 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  purely  melodic  ele- 
ment —  the  principal  agent  of  the  opera  and  instru- 
mental music  —  also  became  supreme  with  composers 
of  church  music.  The  typical  contrapuntal  forms  of 
the  old  masters,  though  not  entirely  banished,  were 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  modern  mass,  as 
developed  by  the  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  composers 
who  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beojiuninof  of  the  eiofhteenth  centuries.  The  whole 
treatment  of  the  mass,  the  motet,  the  psalm,  and 
other  ritual  songs  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  was  hence- 
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forth  wholly  the  product  of  the  subjective  inventive- 
ness of  the  composer.  He  no  longer  l)orrowed  his 
themes  and  motives  from  the  modes  of  the  Gregorian 
chant.  The  importance  of  more  richly  varied  instru- 
mental accompaniments,  as  the  introduction  of  solo 
vocalists  of  great  virtuosity, —  means  which  imparted 
to  the  opera  so  much  life  and  brilliancy, — were 
gradually  made  free  use  of  by  church  composers. 
Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pieces  that 
composed  a  mass  and  those  that  were  heard  in  an 
opera  was  now  rendered  very  indistinct.  But  for  the 
words,  it  was  indeed  diflScult  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  aria  of  an  opera  and  that  of  a  mass.  By 
means  of  this  radical  change  of  the  original  forms 
of  the  musical  parts  of  the  mass,  the  relation  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  intonations  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest  and  the  responses  of  the  choir  was 
entirely  done  away  with.  The  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  form  of  the  old  Gregorian  chant  from  that 
of  modern  melody  is  too  vast.  The  contrast  between 
that  noble  but  simple  recitative  (the  Gregorian  chant) , 
which  found  an  adequate  artistic  response  in  the 
masses  of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  musical  treatment  the 
mass  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  more  modern 
composers,  is  in  every  way  a  very  striking  one,  and 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  modern  formal 
treatment.  We  very  often  find  even  an  instrumental 
solo  or  a  piece  for  full  orchestra  taking  the  place  of  the 
corresponding  vocal  part.  To  be  sure,  at  the  hands  of 
great  masters,  the  modem  musical  construction  of  the 
mass,  motet,  hymn,  psalm,  etc. ,  received  all  the  charm 
and  brilliancy  that  new  and  richer  resources  were  able 
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to  offer,  thus  heightening  and  enriching  the  pomp 
and  maorniticence  of  Catholic  Church  service.  The 
dramatized  melodic  element,  when  kept  within  the 
limit  of  good  taste,  deepened  the  expression  and 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  liturgy,  and  did  not  fail 
to  find  an  appreciative  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  willingly  experienced  the  influence  of 
the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  Sanctus,  the 
Agnus  Dei,  when  musically  interpreted  by  the  arts  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Hummel,  etc.,  But  how 
often  have  these  masters,  even,  overstepped  the  lines 
of  good  taste  (to  be  understood  here  in  the  sense  of 
religious  propriety)  !  They  always  composed  fine 
music,  but  not  always  genuine  church  music. 

Of  additional  Italian  masters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  devoted  part  of  their  talent  and  time  to 
the  composition  of  masses  and  other  sacred  pieces  for 
the  church,  Sacchini,  Sariiy  Sammartini,  Guglielmi, 
Mayr,  Paisiello,  and  Zingarelli  are  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

The  forms  of  the  mass,  which  they  inherited  from 
their  great  Italian  predecessors,  did  not  gain  in  origi- 
nality at  their  hands,  or  in  depth  of  feeling  and 
appropriate  expression.  Some  of  these  composers 
even  lacked  that  consummate  knowledge  of  counter- 
point which  the  older  masters  of  the  Neapolitan, 
Roman,  and  Venetian  schools  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree,  —  a  knowledge  without  which  the  rather  aus- 
tere forms  of  church  music,  inevitably  become  flat  and 
insignificant.  .  In  a  melodic  point  of  view,  the  above- 
named  musicians  wrote  a  great  deal  that  was  fine  and 
praiseworthy ;  but  melody,  without  its  substantial 
harmonic  foundation,  in  a  work  of  large  dimensions 
12 
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soon  becomes  insipid  and  monotonous.  Such,  at 
least,  is  tlie  effect  wliioh  most  of  these  composers' 
church  music  produces  on  us  at  present.  That  con- 
ventionalism of  form  which  gradually  established 
itself  in  such  a  tyrannical  manner,  with  regard  to 
composition  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  which  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  also  gained  supremacy  with 
the  composers  of  church  music.  Hence  that  sameness 
and  monotony  in  formal  construction,  as  well  as  in 
the  melodic  and  harmonic  treatment,  of  church  com- 
positions l)y  the  majority  of  Italian  composers  who 
lived  at  this  epoch.  Their  works  have  almost  totally 
sunk  into  oblivion,  while  those  of  their  predecessors 
will  be  held  up  as  imperishable  models  as  long  as 
musical  art  is  privileged  to  form  a  part  of  the  church 
service.  Of  a  higher  order  are  the  church  composi- 
tions of  the  German  (principally  Austrian)  masters, 
who  lived  at  this  period,  such  as  the  two  Haydns, 
Mozart,  Eybler,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  many  of 
their  contemporaries.  Whether  the  Austrian  school 
of  church  music,  to  which  the  above  masters  belong, 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  Neapolitan,  as  has  sometimes 
been  said,  is  not  yet  clearly  established.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  it  developed  itself  under  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  forms,  Italian  composers 
having  always  been  greatly  admired  at  the  court  of 
the  Austrian  imperial  capital ;  and  that  which  the 
court  then  admired  (for  the  court  laid  down  the  law 
in  matters  of  taste  as  well  as  in  politics)  was  a  hint 
to  any  composer  who  looked  for  success.  The  great 
patriarch  of  Austrian  music,  Fux,  was  himself  in  his 
efforts  and  studies  a  disciple  of  the  old  Italian 
masters ;  and   the   influence   he  exercised   over  his 
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countrymen,  in  his  character  of  imperial  chapel-mas- 
ter, court  composer,  and  musical  theorist,  was  in  every 
way  a  very  great  one.  His  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  " 
was  the  inevitable  text-book  for  every  earnest  student 
in  composition. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  church  compositions  of  those 
great  geniuses,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  I  will  name  a  few 
Austrian  composer^,  men  of  talent  and  contrapuntal 
learning,  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  that 
field  of  labor  to  which  they  devoted  the  best  of  their 
etlbrts.  These  honorable  musicians  are  G.  Renter, 
Gassmann,  L.  Hoffmann,  EberUn.  A  very  few  of 
their  compositions  having  been  published,  and  per- 
haps not  their  best  eflbrts,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole  importance  of 
their  labors.  The  fact  of  their  works  having^  been 
known  to,  and  also  studied  by,  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
can  be  accepted  without  any  doubt.  In  how  high  a 
degree  the  two  greater  masters  were  at  first  influ- 
enced, in  the  formal  construction  of  their  masses 
and  other  church  compositions,  by  the  practical 
works  of  the  above-named  and  comparatively  now 
forgotten  composers,  it  is,  from  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  the  necessary  material  for  comparison  (the 
works  of  these  musicians) ,  not  now  possible  to  de- 
cide ;  though  such  a  study  would  doubtless  be  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Mozart,  in  the  form  of  his  masses,  has  often  been 
considered  as  the  follower  of  his  eminent  contempo- 
rary, J.  Haydn.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  whole  form 
and  treatment  of  Mozart's  masses,  as  well  as  the  date 
at  which  he  composed  them,  prove  quite  the  contrary. 
Mozai't  composed  all  his  church  music,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  "  Ave  Veriim  "  and  the  "Requiem,"  at 
Salzburg,  from  his  thirteenth  to  his  twenty-fourth 
year:  his  last  mass  bears  the  date  1780.  There  ex- 
ist portions  of  one  counnenced  in  1783,  which  was, 
however,  never  finished.  Haydn's  great  masses,  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  early  experiments,  were 
all  written  after  the  year  1790.  Mozart's  masses 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  successful  products 
of  a  wonderfully  developed  musical  genius,  passing 
through  the  busy  time  of  all  sorts  of  art  studies, 
preparatory  to  the  creation  of  imperishable  master 
works.  Following  the  young  artist  from  step  to 
step,  one  cannot  help  admiring  on  one  side  the  ease 
with  Avhich  he  handles  the  difficult  material ;  on  the 
other  the  inborn  jesthctical  tact  with  which  he  always 
finds  the  right  form  and  meaning.  Though  these 
masses  may  be  regarded  as  studies  when  compared 
with  the  riper  works  of  the  composer's  latter  years, 
yet  much  in  them,  especially  in  the  one  in  F-major 
(No.  8)  and  C-major  (No.  10),  is  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence.  It  makes  one  regret  that  IMozart, 
through  uncontrollable  circumstances,  left  off  at  such 
a  wonderful  beginning.  Only  two  important  works, 
the  "  Ave  Verum  "  and  the  "  Requiem  "  (his  very  last 
composition) ,  date  from  the  period  of  the  composer's 
highest  mental  and  artistic  development.  These 
veorks  are  a  sufficiently  great  proof  of  what  the  ail- 
world  might  have  expected  from  such  an  inspired 
pen  had  death  not  destroyed  the  hand  in  the  flower 
of  the  artist's  life.  The  great  beauties  of  the  "  Re- 
quiem" are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  it  or  on  them.  The 
fact  that  Mozart  died  before  he  could  finish  his  last 
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masterpiece,  and  that  the  immortal  torso  was  com- 
pleted by  SiJssmayer,  Mozart's  pupil,  is  also  too 
well  known  to  need  further  mention  here. 

Next  to  Mozart's,  Haydn^s  masses  and  other  sacred 
compositions  became  universally  popular  with  organ- 
ists and  leaders  of  church  choirs.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  mass,  Haydn  revealed  his  religious  emotions, 
not  in  that  grave  and  austere  style  traditional  with 
the  masters  of  the  old  Roman  school,  but  in  a  naive, 
joyful,  almost  heavenly  serene  style,  overflowing 
Avith  sweet  melody  :  the  choruses  are  full  of  fire,  and 
not  without  dignity.  When  Haydn  prayed  to  God, 
it  was  not  in  the  manner  of  a  despairing  sinner,  but 
with  childlike  confidence  :  he  imagined  God  as  an  in- 
finitely kind  father,  who  takes  pity  on  his  children. 
This  thought  filled  him  with  such  joyful  and  serene 
feelings  that  he  could  have  written,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  a  miserere  in  tempo  allegro.  This  is  the  key 
to  Haydn's  church  music.  "  I  cannot  compose  them 
in  any  other  manner,"  was  his  answer  when  criti- 
cised for  the  too  lively  character  of  his  mnsses.  The 
church  compositions  of  Mozart  and  Haj^dn  have 
since  become  the  models  for  all  composers  of  music 
for  the  sacred  service ;  and  their  masses  have  held 
the  place  of  honor  in  all  Catholic  churches.  Even 
the  programmes  of  the  concert-room  pay  tribute  to 
these  (in  a  purely  musical  sense)  delightful  works. 
Joseph  Haydn's  brother,  Michael  Haydn  (1737- 
1808),  musical  director  at  Salzburg,  though  of  less 
originality  and  inventiveness  than  the  composer  of 
"  The  Creation,"  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Austrian 
school  of  music.  His  numerous  works  for  the 
church,  written  in  a  more  simple  and  austere  style 
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than  those  of  Joseph  and  his  townsman  Mozart,  con- 
tain much  sweet  religious  pathos.  His  works  are 
also  distinguished  by  rare  contrapuntal  mastery  in 
the  management  of  the  themes  and  general  formal 
construction.  The  following  composers,  belonging 
to  the  Viennese  school,  have  all,  according  to  their 
talent,  inclination,  and  position,  brought  their  tribute 
to  the  church,  as  composers  of  masses,  motets, 
hymns,  etc.  Their  works  are  those  of  honest,  striv- 
ing artists,  well  versed  in  the  science  of  musical  art, 
faithfully  fultilling  the  task  intrusted  to  them.  G. 
Albrechtsberger,  also  known  as  the  author  of  works 
on  composition  and  counterpoint ;  A.  Salieri,  who, 
though  born  in  Italy,  made  his  principal  studies  in 
Vienna,  where  he  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  as  chapel-master  and  composer  to  the  imperial 
court ;  J.  Eybler^  the  composer  of  numerous  masses, 
once  very  popular ;  J.  Weigl^  the  pleasing  author  of 
the  opera  of  the  "  Schweizer-familie  "  ;  J.  N.  Hummel, 
the  celebrated  pianist ;  Haydn's  able  pupil,  »S.  Neu- 
komm;  J.  Preindl;  Gdnshacher,  C.  M.  von  Weber's 
friend;  /.  Sey fried;  the  Abbe  Stadler,  Mozart's 
devoted  friend  and  admirer.  Beethoven  has  also 
written  two  masses,  — one  in  C,  and  the  other  in  D  : 
he  seems,  however,  to  have  conceived  and  composed 
these  works  rather  independently  of  liturgical  forms. 
The  words  of  the  mass  were  made  to  serve  as  a  fitting 
canvas  for  the  purely  artistic  development  of  his  own 
ideas,  aside  from  the  tradition  of  church  practice. 
His  exalted  ideal  of  artistic  propriety  and  love  of  art, 
beimr  a  relisrion  in  itself,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  his 
works,  among  which  these  masses  form  a  very  im- 
portant  link.      The  predominant  religious  element 
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which  Beethoven's  church  music  contains  is  not  a 
pure  illustration  of  sacred  rites,  faithfullj'-  observed 
and  believed  in,  as  was  the  case  with  Haydn  and 
INIozart,  but  rather  that  of  the  ethical  and  emotional 
motives  which  the  text  of  the  mass  presented  to  the 
poet-composer  in  such  noble  and  varied  forms. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  in  D. 
Like  that  great  one  in  B-minor  by  Bach,  this  is  com- 
posed in  such  ample  dimensions  that  it  is  entirely 
impracticable  for  the  uses  of  church  music.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  adequate  words  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the 
profundity,  the  elevation,  of  the  composer's  emo- 
tions, as  expressed  in  this  immortal  score.  It  is 
with  wondrous  awe  that  we  listen  to  these,  so  to 
say,  superhumanly  created  tone-forms,  carrying  the 
soul  of  the  hearer  heavenward  on  the  wings  of  tri- 
umphant art.  But,  to  the  weak  in  mind  and  profane 
in  sentiment,  this  mass  will  forever  remain  "  a  book 
sealed  with  seven  seals  "  ;  its  mystic  charms  and  ex- 
ceptional beauties  are  only  revealed  to  the  faithful 
disciple,  who  looks  for  deeper  enjoyment  in  art  than 
mere  sensual  emotions  oy  temporary  amusement. 
The  compositions  for  the  church  by  Franz  Schubert^ 
a  true  child  of  Vienna's  greatest  musical  epoch,  are 
worthy  of  the  composer  of  so  many  beautiful  songs 
and  remarkable  instrumental  works.  A  mass  in 
E-flat  is,  among  others,  especially  remarkable  with 
regard  to  a  characteristic  harmonic  treatment,  en- 
tirely imbued  with  Schubert's  spirit,  and  rich  in 
exquisite  melodic  charms. 

There  remains  very  little  that  is  favorable  to  say 
of  the  state  of  Italian  church  music,  as  represented  by 
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modern  composers.  To  call  their  masses,  requiems, 
Stahat  Maters,  motets,  etc.,  church  music,  would  be 
indeed  preposterous.  It  is,  in  the  best  examples, 
brilliant,  but  very  supei-ficial,  sentimental  concert 
music,  often  without  originality,  without  artistic  mean- 
ing and  beauty.  The  best  yet  in  this  respect  is 
liossinrs;  but  how  far  removed  from  the  most  modest 
requirements  of  appropriate  church  music  are  his 
"Stabat  Mater,"  and  his  lately  published  "Messe 
solennelle  "  !  If  it  was  the  composer's  serious  inten- 
tion to  write  bona  fide  church  music,  he  must  have 
even  forgotten  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  a 
church.  The  "  Stabat  Mater"  inevitably  awakens  in 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  hearer  the  active  and  brill- 
iant life  of  an  operatic  stage,  and  not  the  melancholy, 
mystic  rites  presided  over  by  a  priest  in  front  of  the 
altar.  Of  course,  the  spirituel  composer  of  "II  Bar- 
biere  "  knew  for  whom  he  composed,  and  knew  what 
was  expected  from  him,  — to  please.  He  gave  ample 
satisfaction :  it  was  not  his  business  to  philosophize 
about  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  art.  He  wanted 
success  :  he  knew  the  means  by  which  he  could  secure 
it ;  the  rest  did  not  trouble  him  much.  He  took  life 
easily,  and  would  have  made  the  very  angels  dance 
during  the  performance  of  a  miserere.  He  undoubtedly 
composed  church  music  in  the  spirit  he  understood 
best,  and  formed  his  style  accordingly.  In  the  same 
category,  but  much  inferior  in  melodic  charm,  are  to 
be  ranked  the  church  compositions  of  Donizetti,  Mer- 
cadunte,  Rossi,  and  their  contemporaries  and  followers. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  in  Italy,  the  land  that  has 
nursed  some  of  the  greatest  masters  that  have 
adorned  the  art-horizon,  —  men  great  in  learning,  rich 
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in  inventiveness,  original  in  form  and  style,  true 
apostles  of  a  glorious  art,  —  church  music  should  have 
sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation ;  resembling 
rather  the  escapades  of  tiie  frivolous  opera  buffa,  than 
the  expression  of  humble  prayer  and  devotion. 

One  great  artist,  an  Italian  by  birth  but  French  by 
choice,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  above  some- 
what frivolous  picture,  —  I  mean  Cherubini.  Though 
an  Italian,  his  labors  exercised  very  little  influence 
on  his  countrymen.  His  art  practice  was,  on  the 
whole,  too  thorough,  too  serious,  to  excite  emulation 
or  imitation  on  the  part  of  his  effeminate  contempo- 
raries. His  masses,  his  requiems,  his  motets,  con- 
sidered in  the  modern  sense,  are  works  worthy  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  best  productions  of  our 
time.  Though  some  portions  of  his  masses  contain, 
in  a  certain  degree,  too  theatrical  a  coloring,  yet  the 
composer's  elevated  taste,  and  his  mastery  over  form 
and  resources,  were  always  strong  enough  to  counter- 
balance, by  noble  thoughts  and  pure  sentiment,  the 
profane  elements  which  marred  the  church  composi- 
tions of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Cherubini 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  old  Italian 
church  composers  ;  and  those  of  Palestrina,  especially, 
were  to  him  a  constant  source  of  study.  In  his 
"  Credo,"  for  double  chorus,  — a  work  as  great  in  con- 
ception and  profound  contrapuntal  learning  as  it  is 
beautiful  and  effective, — the  composer  has  successfully 
proved  that  old  art  principles  and  forms,  to  a  certain 
degree,  harmonize  very  well  with  more  modern  re- 
sources, when  treated  by  the  hand  of  an  experienced 
master,  to  whom  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his  art  are 
dearer  than  the  frivolous  success  that  generally  lasts 
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but  a  day.  Clicrubini's  labors,  as  a  composer  of 
church  music,  lielong  pre-eminently  to  the  French 
school. 

Church  music,  in  its  noblest  sense,  is,  throughout 
the  dioceses  of  France,  at  an  uncommonly  low  ebb. 
The  talented  French  composer  is,  above  all,  an  opera 
composer.  His  whole  aim  and  desire  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful on  the  operatic  stage  :  to  this  he  devotes  all 
his  energy  and  his  learning.  Church  music  is  thus 
left  in  general  to  the  care  of  inferior  talents,  who  look 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  a  mere  means  of 
increasing  their  income.  The  interests  of  art  are  very 
little  advanced,  when  left  to  the  care  of  unsympa- 
thizing,  unskilled,  inexperienced  hands.  In  olden 
times,  it  was  the  priest  Avho  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
church  choir,  counselling,  directing,  giving  in  every 
way  a  good  example.  As  composers,  their  pride  and 
aim  must  have  been  to  throw  their  whole  knowledge 
and  talent  into  their  work  of  devotion  and  love.  I 
need  only  mention  Allegri,  Pitoni,  and,  as  rare  ex- 
ceptions in  our  own  times,  Baini  and  Proske.  Lam- 
billoUe,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  likewise  did  some 
good  service  in  the  right  direction  :  his  efforts  as  a 
composer  of  sacred  music  are,  however,  far  below  the 
mark  of  propriety  and  good  taste.  Priests  in  our 
days  are,  on  the  whole,  totally  ignorant  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  essential  ornaments  of  the  church 
service.  Their  indifference  in  matters  of  church  music 
is  proverbial.  This  state  of  things  has  often  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  a  better  taste  and  understand- 
ing, who  have  felt  at  the  same  time  the  desire  to 
raise  church  music  to  a  position  worthy  of  its  high 
office.     First  among  them  was  Choi'on,  who  founded 
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a  school  for  the  study  of  church  music,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  able  to  produce  some  very  fine  results. 
He  undertook,  at  the  same  time,  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  old  Italian  masters, 
and  had  them  sung  by  his  classes  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris.  Choron  possessed  the  learning  and  noble 
enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  his  diffi- 
cult task.  The  revolution  of  1830  broke  up  his  school, 
but  not  without  his  having  sown  some  good  seed. 
Other  artists  and  musical  wi'iters  of  experience  and 
learning,  such  as  Fetis,  La  Fage,  JSfisard,  D'Ortigue^ 
Coiissemaker,  Clement^  through  the  publication  of  im- 
portant theoretical  works,  treating  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  and  church  music  in  general,  as  well  as  through 
their  historical  researches,  have  contributed  much 
towards  the  re-establishment  and  reintegration  of  a 
purer  liturgical  musical  service.  The  composer  L. 
Niedermeyer  reopened  the  Ecole  de  Musique  Eeli- 
gieuse  in  1854. 

Highly  important  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
representative  of  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
contemporary  composers,  are  Berlioz's  "  Requiem," 
Liszt's  "  Missa  Solennis,"  Verdi's  " Manzoni  Requiem," 
and  Brahms's  "EinDeutsches  Requiem."  These  noble 
compositions,  every  one  highly  original,  of  clearly 
marked  individuality  in  form  and  style,  are  also 
characterized  by  those  traits  of  emotional  meaning 
which  belong  to  each  composer  respectively  as  dis- 
tinguished by  national  temperament,  education,  and 
religious  feeling.  Berlioz  composed  his  "  Requiem  " 
in  commemoration  of  the  victims  of  the  July  revolu- 
tion in  1830.  The  idea  inflamed  his  imagination 
and  excited  him  to  a  great  effort,  and  he  produced 
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a  great,  powerful  work.  But  it  requires  sucli  large 
orchestral  and  choral  means,  that  conductors  seldom 
venture  on  a  performance  of  it.  Liszt's  "Missa 
Solennis  "  is  ample  in  form  and  conception ;  it  is  rich 
in  fancy,  full  of  tire  and  religious  expression.  Liszt 
ingeniously  constructed  his  mass  according  to  the 
leitmotiv  principles  as  used  by  Richard  Wagner  in 
his  musical  dramas.  Verdi's  "  Requiem,"  composed 
in  memory  of  the  great  Italian  author,  Manzoni,  is  a 
truly  admiral)le  work.  The  Italian  melodist,  by 
means  of  deeper  contrapuntal  studies,  and  the  great 
experience  he  had  gained  as  a  dramatic  composer, 
produced  a  work  in  every  way  highly  effective,  warm 
in  conception  and  emotional  meaning,  and  dignified  in 
its  religious  character.  The  work  occupies  a  unique 
place  amongst  modern  Italian  church  music.  Brahms's 
"Ein  Dcutsches  Requiem,"  written  to  words  selected 
from  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  religious  mood 
of  the  composer,  is  constructed  with  all  the  contra- 
puntal skill  of  the  younger  master,  but  full  of  pathos 
and  noble  feeling.  The  form  is  clear  and  compact, 
and  presents  rich  and  effective  harmonic  changes. 

The  above  works  were,  however,  not  written  to 
serve  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  routine  of  the 
modern  church  composer,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  church  with  appropriate  compositions 
for  certain  occasions,  though  every  one  of  them  owes 
its  ori£:in  to  a  relisjious  idea  as  founded  on  the  litur- 
gical  rites  of  the  church,  yet,  in  a  formal  sense, 
they  exceed  by  far  the  limits  of  liturgical  practice. 
They  assume  the  more  ideal  functions  of  the  ora- 
torio. They  concentrate  the  "whole  religious  art 
within  themselves,  excluding  and  rendering  super- 
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fluoiis  the  chanting  priest  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
respective  liturgical  ceremonies.  It  is  sacred  art  for 
art's  sake.  And  this,  though  noble  egotism  of  the 
art  spirit  of  our  time,  is  the  supreme  element  of  the 
above  works.  Hence,  when  performed,  be  it  in  the 
church  or  the  concert-hall,  they  absorb  all  the  care, 
attention,  and  religious  emotion  of  the  performers  as 
well  as  of  the  listeners,  and  hence  may  be  explained 
the  idea  that  the  above  works  are  just  as  much  at 
home  in  the  concert-hall  as  in  the  church  ;  they  do 
not  represent  strictly  liturgical  music.  Any  of  the 
a  Copella  works  of  the  church  composers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  seem  to  be  always 
out  of  their  element  when  sung  in  a  concert-room, 
and  sandwiched  between  the  most  heterogeneous 
secular  works.  Even  the  more  brilliant  masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Hummel,  when  per- 
formed in  the  concert-room,  waft  an  illusory  "  cathe- 
dral incense  "  towards  the  hearer.  Of  this  the  above 
works  —  not  even  excepting  the  mass  by  Liszt,  the 
strictest  Catholic  among  distinguished  modern  com- 
posers —  contain  little  more  than  the  consecrated 
liturgical  text. 

The  musical  cosmopolitanism  of  our  modern  com- 
posers seems  to  enable  them  to  master  all  styles 
equally  well,  the  sacred  as  well  as  the  secular.  But 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  distinct  line  of 
demarcation.  Our  composers  are  virtuosi  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  composition.  The  Protestant  furnishes 
masses  for  the  Catholic,  he  transposes  the  opera  to  the 
church,  the  Jew  writes  oratorios  and  anthems  for  the 
Protestant,  and  masses,  requiems,  ave  marias  for  the 
Catholic  !  No  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances 
a  confusion  of  style  regarding  the  important  chapter 
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of  church  music  is  prevalent  in  such  a  distressing 
manner. 

Attheffresenttime,  the  chaos  that  reigns  within  the 
domain  of  church  music  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch, 
that,  if  a  healthy,  purifying  reaction  against  the  pro- 
fane, superficial  practice  current  in  many  leading 
churches  does  not  soon  appear,  the  idea  of  true  church 
music  (I  mean  by  the  term  "true  church  music"  such 
musical  art  forms  as  embody,  in  a  dignified,  noble 
style  and  manner,  the  religious  feelings  and  emotions 
that  prompt  Christian  congregations  to  collect  round 
the  altar  erected  in  praise  of  Him  who  is  all  love, 
dignity,  grandeur)  will  have  to  be  lamented  as  one  of 
the  lost  arts.  That  such  forms,  stamped  with  the 
sacred  meaning  of  their  existence,  were  once  the  prop- 
erty of  musical  church  art,  the  works  of  Palestrina 
and  his  noble  contemporaries,  as  well  as  those  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  are  proofs.  My  narrative  of 
the  musical  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
shown  the  "fradual  decline  and  deterioration  of 
an  art  form,  which  in  style  and  character  was 
once  so  great  and  inspiring.  Those  of  the  re- 
spective Protestant  churches  that  admit  into  their 
musical  service  an  elaborate  use  of  musical  forms 
waver  between  this  and  that  style,  as  if  at  a  loss 
which  to  sanction,  which  to  reject.  There  are  the 
partisans  of  pure  vocal  music  as  the  only  form 
fit  to  be  heard  in  church ;  there  are  others  who  have 
a  longing  for  instrumental  music,  to  bring  variety  into 
the  monotonous  style  of  chanting  ;  this  one  following 
St.  Paul's  precedent,  thinks  the  voices  of  female 
singers  too  frivolous  to  gire  the  anthems  and  chants 
their  true  religious  ring  ;  that  one  feels  dissatisfied  at 
the  hearing  of  those   shrill,  sharp,   unsympathetic, 
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undeveloped  young  boys'  voices.  This  state  of  con- 
fusion and  degradation,  into  which  such  an  important 
branch  of  musical  art  has  gradually  sunk,  has  in  our 
days  called  forth  the  indignant  protests  of  elevated 
minds,  scandalized  in  their  deeper  feelings  by  the 
unwarranted  demoialization  of  an  art  culture  that 
once  produced  such  wonderful  monuments.  This  state 
of  things  is,  on  one  hand,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
indifference  and  ignorance  of  those  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  influential  churches  and 
cathedrals  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  fault  of  mercenary, 
half-educated  organists  and  leaders  of  choirs,  who 
have,  apart  from  their  pecuniary  interest,  little  sym- 
pathy with  those  religious  acts  celebrated  in  front  of 
the  organ-loft,  —  ceremonies  which,  in  virtue  of  their 
engagement,  they  promised  to  enhance  with  suitable 
tone-forms. 

The  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  purification  and 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  musical  part  of  re- 
ligious service,  based  upon  healthy  traditional  prin- 
ciples, has,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  England, 
pressed  into  its  service  men  of  great  knowledge  and 
pure  enthusiasm  for  art  and  art  matters,  —  men 
whose  efforts  in  the  right  direction  have  here  and 
there  been  crowned  with  some  salutary  results. 
The  disparity  of  their  aims  and  views  with  regard  to 
the  inauguration  of  a  beneficial  reform  in  matters  of 
church  music,  and,  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
views  of  ordinary  organists,,  and  especially  the  want 
of  eflicient  choirs,  has,  however,  so  far  prevented 
those  men  from  penetrating  tp  the  right  places. 
While  one  advocates  the  peremptory  restoration  of 
the  Palestrina  style,  as  the  only  true  church  style, 
banishing  unmercifully   all  those  compositions  that 
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rest  upon  tho  resources  of  instrumental  music,  an- 
other, though  tolerating  Palestrina  to  a  certain 
degree,  founds  his  ideal  on  the  efforts  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Chcrubini ;  a  third  declares  the  conjpo- 
sitions  a  Capella  of  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  antiquated,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wants  and  taste  of  our  modern  times. 
Some  attribute  the  gradual  demoralization  of  church 
music  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  purely  instru- 
mental pieces  ;  others,  again,  urge  a  speedy  return 
to  the  simple  form  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  chant, 
as  the  sole  remedy  for  the  common  evil,  condemn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  all  forms  based  upon  the  arts 
of  counterpoint,  as  running  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  ideas  of  a  pure  devotion.  That,  in  the  midst  of 
this  dilemma,  that  amid  such  different  views  and 
opinions,  the  right  solution  of  the  great  problem 
cannot  be  found,  is  a  natural  consequence  ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  greater  part  of  a  congregation  has  not  a 
better  understanding  of  musical  art  and  its  ideal 
functions  with  regard  to  the  true  musical  embellish- 
ment of  the  sacred  rites  of  religious  worship,  there 
is  no  hope  for  a  better.  Do  we  not  often  see  able 
organists,  who  entertain  a  deeper  reverence  for  the 
dignity  of  their  art,  who  are  penetrated  with  the  de- 
sire of  elevating  it  to  its  true  position,  struggling  in 
vain  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  meml)ers  of  the 
church  in  which  they  have  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  musical  part  of  the  service?  How  often  are 
they  not  urged  to  perform,  against  their  own  better 
conviction,  the  very  things  against  wiiich  their  under- 
standing and  their  honor  as  artists  must  revolt !  It 
is  not  with  the  organist,  generally,  that  the  clergy- 
man consults  about  the  introduction  of  this  or  that 
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contemplated  change  which  affects  the  musical  part 
of  the  service.  He  whose  musical  knowledge  and 
taste  stand,  in  most  instances,  below  zero,  is  will- 
ingly led  by  some  fashionable  musical  amateur,  —  an 
influential  meml)er  of  the  church  who  considers  the 
organist  his  servant,  the  man  to  whom  he  dictates 
his  unchangeable  will.  A  man  of  character  and 
sound  art  principles  will  not  and  cannot  submit  to 
such  despotic  treatment,  and  prefers  to  retire  from 
such  a  degrading  position.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
unprincipled  ignoramuses,  through  base  flattery  and 
servile  submission,  preside  in  responsible  places,  to 
the  dishonor  and  demoralization  of  true  church  art. 
The  only  radical  means  towards  a  change  for  the 
better  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  oblige  every 
student  of  theologv  to  make  himself  acquainted  to  a 
certain  degree  with  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
especially  of  composition  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
some  proficiency  in  singing.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  church  music, 
prepared  by  an  experienced  artist  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  sides  of  the  subject,  should  be  placed 
within  reach  of  the  student.  Every  university  or 
seminary  of  theology  should  have  a  professorship  of 
sacred  musical  art.  A  true  and  deep  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  fine,  appropriate  music  was  never 
injurious  to  the  essential  qualities  of  a  minister :  on 
the  contrary,  many  good  clergymen  have  assured  me 
that  the  singinsj  of  a  noble  anthem,  a  dignified  setting 
of  the  mass,  a  real,  sacred  hymn,  has  seemed  to  im- 
prove their  powers  as  preachers,  to  heighten  their 
inspiration,  to  widen  their  emotional  horizon,  and  to 
fill  them  with  a  heavMily  joy  during  the  fulfilment  of 
their  sacred  labors.     The  next  step  towards  a   desir- 
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able  amelioration  in  this  direction  would  be  the  erec- 
tion of  singing-schools  with  tlie  main  purpose  of 
rendering  the  meml)ers  of  church  choirs  efficient  in 
the  singing  of  a  Copella  works  hy  the  ancient  masters, 
as  well  as  of  more  modern  compositions.  These 
schools,  connected  with  the  respective  churches, 
should  be  placed  under  the  personal  direction  of 
musicians  who  have  made  the  study  of  pure  church 
music,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a  specialty.  Such  a 
course  would  soon  bring  about  the  desired  reforms,  and 
give  to  church  music  its  right  place  and  its  right  func- 
tions. If  the  works  of  our  modern  composers  lack 
that  essentially  religious  character  required  by  the 
traditions  of  religious  worship,  then  appropriate  selec- 
tions should  be  made  among  the  thousands  of  com- 
positions which  have  proved  true  to  the  nature  of 
their  destination.  Such  art  treasures  are  plentiful, 
and  only  wait  for  the  loving  hand  to  be  brought  to 
light  again.  If  we  must  have  music  in  ouf  churches, 
why  not  try  to  have  the  genuine  article  ?  The  posses- 
sion of  true  proficiency  in  art  is,  however,  gained  only 
through  careful  and  persevering  cultivation ;  it  de- 
mands great  sacrifices  of  time  and  pecuniary  means  ; 
it  requires  an  ideal  direction  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Efficiency  is  not  attained  by  a  merely  superficial  oc- 
cupation with  the  subject  of  art ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
devotion  of  a  man's  whole  life.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  required  independence  of  mind 
and  judgment  to  be  al>le  to  select,  for  such  responsi- 
ble places,  men  who  have  given  practical  proof  of  real 
knowledge  and  healthy  enthusiasrm  for  the  true  and 
great  in  art.  To  teach  sound  art  principles,  we  want 
thorough  artists,  and  not  superficial  talkers,  bunglers, 
and  imitators. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Oratorio.— The  Passion  Plays. —The  old  German 
Lied.  —  The  modem  German  Lied.  —  Protestant  Church 
Music. 

|UR  modern  oratorio  and  opera  both  took  root 
in,  and  trace  their  origin  from,  those  early 
sacred  plays  called  Mysteries,  Moralities,  or 
Miracle  Plays.  Those  Eastern  nations,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  after  their  con- 
version to  the  Christian  religion,  would  persist,  so 
history  tells  us,  in  their  natural  tendency  to  theatrical 
representations,  —  a  remnant, of  the  old  heathen  prac- 
tice, as  well  in  religious  as  in  secular  life  ;  and  the 
subjects  of  these  theatrical  representations,  in  spite 
of  anathemas  from  the  pulpit,  were  almost  solely 
taken  from  heathen  mythology.  But,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent to  the  heads  of  the  new  Church,  that  to 
impress  the  lively  imaginations  of  these  nations,  and 
to  attract  them  to  the  service  of  the  new  religion,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  their  religious  service  sym- 
bolic forms  in  order  to  reach  the  mind  through  the 
senses.  In  the  new  religion  they  were  to  find  every- 
thing more  beautiful  than  in  the  old.  With  this 
many  a  heathen  custom  first  found  its  way  into  the 
ceremonies  of  the  new  church,  and  the  love  for 
theatrical  representations   was   gratified.     Thus    we 
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find,  from  the  eai'liest  times,  among  all  nations,  the 
dramatic  clement,  so  innate  in  man's  nature,  first 
associated  with  religious  worship.  With  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Christian  religion  all  over  Europe,  and  in 
the  similarity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  religious 
office,  the  same  customs,  the  same  ceremonies,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  difl'erent  churches.  The 
priests,  the  supreme  guides  of  the  congregation  in 
spiritual  and  social  matters,  —  even,  to  a  certain 
degree  in  politics  also,  —  were  eager  to  turn  all  their 
tendencies  to  secular  festivities  and  amusements  to 
the  benefit  of  the  church,  and,  to  this  end,  arranged 
spiritual  plays,  the  sulvjects  taken  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testamentis,  or  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  etc., 
which  were  played  for  instruction  and  edification  in 
the  religious  mysteries,  on  a  stage  erected  in  the 
building  of  the  church,  generally  under  the  choir. 
Priests  in  appropriate  costumes,  representing,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject,  God  the  Father,  Christ,  the  angels, 
and  Mary,  were  the  actors ;  for,  as  women  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage,  their  parts  were  also 
in  the  hands  of  priests.  That  these  sacred  represen- 
tations made  a  great  impression  upon  the  pious  audi- 
ences can  be  proved  by  many  an  historical  fact.  It 
is  said  that,  at  the  miracle  play  of  the  five  wise  and 
five  foolish  virgins,  acted  in  the  year  1322,  before  the 
elector  Frederic,  at  Eisenach,  a  scene  representing 
the  five  foolish  virgins,  who  vainly  besought,  with 
great  fervor,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  for 
their  intercession  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  for  ad- 
mission into  Paradise,  excited  the  elector  so  much 
that  he  exclaimed  with  great  indignation,  "  To  what 
good  are  Christianity  and  pious  works,  if  even  the 
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prayers  of  the  saints  cannot  procure  help  and  for- 
giveness ?  "  He  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  had  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  centuries,  profane  ele- 
ments, principally  in  Ital}'',  Spain,  and  France,  where 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Roman  theatrical  representa- 
tions were  not  ^'ct  entirely  extinguished,  began  to  be 
mixed  with  the  holy  legends.  As  these  miracle  and 
mystery  plajs  became  more  and  more  the  favorite 
eniertainments  of  the  congregations,  they  lasted 
several  da^-s,  and  the  number  of  actors  amounted  to 
several  hundreds.  Soon  the  churches  were  not  ample 
enough  to  give  room  to  the  eager  audiences ;  and 
thus  immense  stages  were  erected  in  the  streets,  in 
market-places,  and  even  in  cemeteries.  These  stages, 
built  of  boards,  were  generally  divided  into  three 
stories.  The  upper  one  represented  heaven,  the  second, 
earth,  and  the  lowest,  hell.  The  actors  marched 
in  procession  to  their  different  places.  Corpora- 
tions formed  themselves  to  arrange  the  miracle  plays 
in  a  more  regular  way.  In  Rome,  the  "  Compagnia 
del  Confalone "  existed  (in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  which  selected  the  Colosseum  for 
its  place  of  meeting.  In  Paris,  we  see  the  ''  Con- 
frerie  de  la  Passion,"  the  "  Confrerie  de  Bazoche." 
As  soon  as  these  mystery  and  miracle  plays  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  monks  into  those 
of  the  people,  their  character  of  sacred  representa- 
tiong  lost  its  dignity  and  meaning.  Jongleurs, 
histrions,  and  all  sorts  of  vagabonds  took  a  lively 
part  in  these  plays ;  and  thus  the  sacred  elements 
were  not  seldom  submerged  by  profane  satires, 
comic  scenes,  and  gross  buffoonery.     Therefore,    it 
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is  not  strangle  that  these  people  began  to  rival  each 
other  in  oI)scene  deeds  and  hmguage :  the  most 
holy  rites  of  religious  ceremonies  were  degraded  by 
low  and  silly  jokes  ;  instead  of  sacred  hymns,  im- 
pudent street-songs  resounded  before  the  altar  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  most  important  person  in  the  miracle 
plays,  though  also  the  most  abused,  was  the  devil. 
He  was  very  popular  with  our  forefathers.  They 
dressed  him  up  in  the  most  fantastic,  extravagant, 
and  alarming  manner.  In  France,  not  less  than  four 
devils  had  sometimes  to  appear  in  one  play.  The 
devil  did  not  yet  represent  the  bad  principle  ;  but  his 
parts  were  those  of  a  clown,  or  a  poor,  abused  imbe- 
cile. He  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  "  All  Fools' 
Day  "  and  the  "  Donkey's  Festival  "  were,  for  a  long 
time,  the  most  popular  occasion  of  general  amuse- 
ment. At  the  "  Donkey's  Festival,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  flight  of  jNIary  with  the  infant  Christ  to 
Egypt,  a  donkey  was  dressed  in  the  gown  of  a  monk, 
and  thus  led  into  the  church  :  sometimes  a  young 
girl  holding  a  doll,  to  represent  Mary  with  the  Child, 
rode  on  it.  Then  the  priest  intoned  the  Latin  hymn, 
"  Orientis  partibus."  The  congregation  responded  by 
repeating  the  last  verse,  "Hez,  sir  Ane,  hez."* 
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et  fortissi-inus,  Sarci-nis  aptis-si-mus,      Hez,sir  Ane,  hez. 


*  Torkel,  "  Geschichte  der  Musik." 
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During  the  whole  ridiculous  ceremony,  psalms  and 
hymns,  parodied  by  the  most  absurd  versions,  were 
sung,  intermixed  with  the  imitation  of  the  brayings 
of  the  donkey.  "All  Fools'  Day,"  a  tradition  of  the 
old  Roman  Saturnalia,  was  celebrated  in  just  as  gro- 
tesque a  manner.  Though  the  humor  of  our  ances- 
tors very  often  lost  all  control  of  itself  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  miracle  plays,  from  the  element  of 
these  mysteries  and  moralities,  yet  as  I  said  before, 
emerged  the  forms  of  the  oratorio  and  the  opera,  the 
richest  and,  in  an  artistic  as  well  as  in  a  poetical 
sense,  one  of  the  highest,  of  modern  musical  art 
forms. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Oratorio,"  applied  to  a 
particular  art  form,  is  the  following :  those  great  re- 
forms in  the  Christian  church,  inaugurated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Luther  in 
Germany,  and  long  ago  felt  and  hoped  for,  as  inevi- 
tably necessary,  by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds, 
could  not  fail  to  affect  and  influence,  in  the  most 
salutary  way,  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Among 
those  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  deeply  deplored 
the  gi'eat  demoralization  which  then  menaced  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  who  at  the  same  time 
saw  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  purer,  more  legiti- 
mate Christian  principles,  and  who  devoted  the  most 
precious  hours  of  their  life  to  these  purposes,  appears 
/St.  Philip  JSFeri,  born  1515,  in  Florence,  and  in  1561 
consecrated  as  a  priest  at  Rome.  Neri  afterwards 
founded  a  congregation*  of  priests  in  Rome.  Before 
these  congregations  he  explained  biblical  histories ; 
and  in  order  to  draw  youths  to  church,  and  to  keep 
them   from  secular   amusements,    he  used   to   have 
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hymns,  psalms,  and  other  "Laudi  spiritual!,"  or 
spiritual  .songs,  sung  alternately  with  his  teachings. 
But,  to  render  these  pious  meetings  still  more  attrac- 
tive, he  aiTanged  and  dramatized  in  a  simple  form 
the  sacred  stories  or  events  from  the  Scriptures,  such 
as  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  "Job  and  his  Friends," 
"The  Prodigal  Son,"  "Tol)ias  and  the  Angels,"  etc. 
These  pieces  were  wi'itten  in  verse,  and  set  to  music 
in  the  manner  of  hymns  for  a  chorus  in  four  pails, 
in  which  parts  for  alternate  single  voices  occasionally 
appear  also.  The  composer  who  was  first  associated 
with  Neri  in  his  beneficial  labors  was  Animuccia, 
chapel-master  to  the  pope,  and  afterwards  Palestrina 
also  joined  in  the  work.  These  sacred  plays,  or 
"  Azioni  sacre,"  were  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  after  the  first  part ;  but  the 
performance  interested  the  congregation  so  much 
"that  there  was  no  danger,  during  the  sermon,  that 
any  of  the  hearers  would  retire  before  they  had 
heard  the  second."  As  these  "  Azioni  sacre "  were 
not  performed  in  the  church  itself,  but  in  an  adjoin- 
ing hall  or  room  called  an  "oratory,"  or,  in  Italian, 
oratorio,  this  title  has  since  been  applied  to  this 
species  of  sacred  musical  drama. 

Though  the  oratorio  gained  wider  form  hand  in 
hand  with  the  secular  drama  called  opera,  its  ideal 
sacred  meaning  and  expression  rest  upon  the  idea  St. 
Philip  Neri  first  introduced  in  his  prayer-meetings. 
Like  the  first  opera  in  Florence,  the  first  oratorio  was 
also  composed  and  performed  in  Rome,  in  the  year 
1600.  Its  author  is  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  who  played 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  invention  of  the  musical 
drama,    and  of  whose  labors  I  have  treated  in  my 
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chapter  on  the  opera.  "  L'Anima  b  Corpo,"  written 
by  a  lady,  Laura  Guidiccioni,  was  the  name  of  that 
first  sacred  musical  drama,  which  was  set  to  music  by 
Emilio  del  Cavaliere.  It  was  performed  and  acted 
on  a  stage  erected,  probably,  in  the  oratory  of  the 
new  church  of  Neri,  the  St.  Maria,  in  Vallicella.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  Rome,  oratorios  were 
represented  and  acted  on  a  stage  with  decorations, 
like  the  opera,  and  principally  at  times  of  fasting,  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century.  I  extract  from 
Burney's  "  History  of  Music  "  the  description  of  the 
first  oratorio,  "  L'Anima  e  Corpo,"  or,  rather,  the  direc- 
tions which  Emilio  del  Cavaliere  gives  for  the  perform- 
ance and  composition  of  a  similar  work  :  — 

"It  is  recommended  to  place  the  instruments  pf  ac- 
companiment behind  the  scenes,  which,  in  this  first 
oratorio,  were  the  following  :  A  double  lyre,  a  harp- 
sichord, a  large  or  double  guitar,  and  two  flutes. 

"  1.  The  words  should  be  printed,  with  the  verses 
correctly  arranged,  the  scenes  numbered,  and  charac- 
ters of  interlocutors  specified. 

"  2.  Instead  of  the  ovcilure  or  symphony  to  modern 
musical  drama,  a  madrigal  is  recommended,  as  a  full 
piece,  with  all  the  voice  parts  doubled,  and  a  great 
number  of  instruments. 

"3.  When  the  curtain  rises,  two  youths,  who 
recite  the  prologue,  appear  on  the  stage ;  and  when 
they  have  done,  Time,  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
morality,  comes  on,  and  has  the  note  with  which  he 
is  to  begin  given  him  by  the  instrumental  performers 
behind  the  scenes. 

"  4.  The  chorus  are  to  have  a  place  allotted  them 
on  the  stage,  part  sitting  and  part  standing,  in  sight 
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of  the  principal  characters  ;  and,  when  they  sing,  they 
are  to  rise  and  be  in  motion,  with  proper  gestures. 

"  5.  Pleasure^  another  imaginary  character,  with 
two  companions,  are  to  have  instruments  in  their 
hands,  on  which  they  are  to  play  while  they  sing  and 
perform  the  ritornels. 

"6.,/Z  Corpo,  the  Body,  when  these  words  are 
uttered,  '  Si  die  hormia  alma  raia^^  etc.,  may  throw 
away  some  of  his  ornaments,  as  his  gold  collar,  feather 
from  his  hat,  etc. 

"  7.  The  World,  and  Human  Life  in  particular, 
are  to  be  gayly  and  richly  dressed  ;  and,  when  they 
are  divested  of  their  trappings,  to  appear  very  poor 
and  wretched,  and  at  length  dead  carcasses. 

"  8L  The  symphonies  and  ritornels  may  be  played 
by  a  great  number  of  instruments ;  and,  if  a  violin 
should  play  the  principal  part,  it  would  have  a  good 
effect. 

"  9.  The  performance  may  be  finished  with  or 
without  a  dance.  If  without,  the  last  chorus  is  to 
be  doubled  in  all  its  parts,  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
but,  if  a  dance  is  preferred,  a  verse  beginning  thus  : 
'  CInostri  altissimi^  e  stellati,'  is  to  be  sung,  accom- 
panied sedately  and  reverentially  by  the  dance. 
These  shall  succeed  other  grave  steps,  and  figures  of 
the  solemn  kind.  During  the  ritornels,  the  four 
principal  dancers  are  to  perform  a  ballet,  '  saltato  con 
capriole,''  enlivened  with  capers  or  entrechats,  without 
singing,  and  thus,  after  each  stanza,  always  varying 
the  steps  of  the  dance  ;  and  the  four  principal  dancers 
may  sometimes  use  the  galiardy  sometimes  the  canary, 
and  sometimes  use  courant  step,  which  will  do  very 
well  in  the  ritornels. 
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"10.  The  stanzas  of  the  ballet  are  to  be  sung  and 
played  l)y  all  the  performers  within  and  without." 

These  instructions  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
oratorio  in  its  infancy.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe 
the  conspicuous  part  the  ballet  or  dancing  played 
in  these  early  oratorios.  Here  is  a  chorus  from 
"  L'Anima  e  Corpo  "  :  — 


Ques  -  ta     vi   -  ta    mor  -  ta  -  le     per   fu  -  gir 


i 


S3^ 


J.  J-  I  J     j_j  ssss  I    J 


pres-  to     ha     I'a 


le       e    con  tal  fretta  pas    -   sa 


T? — ^ 

ch'a   dietro  i   ven«ti 


The   development  of  the    different   forms  of  the 
sacred  musical  drama,  such  as  the  aria,  the  recitative, 
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the  duet,  and  the  chorus,  was  influenced  l>y  that  of 
the  opera.  But  though  the  melodious  flowing  aria 
and  expressive  recitative  replaced  the  old  liturgical 
chants  and  psalmodies,  composers  strove  to  wed 
adequate  music  to  sacred  words  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn  between  the  musical  forms  and  contents  of 
the  oratorio  and  those  of  the  opera. 

Among  the  Italian  composers  who  contributed 
most  to  the  advancement  of  the  musical  drama,  and 
especially  of  the  oratorio,  I  must  mention  Oarissimi^ 
who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  labbrs  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sacred  cantata,  and  who  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  perfection  of  the  recitative.  He 
composed  quite  a  number  of  oratorios,  full  of  noble 
music.  Some  of  the  choruses  are  rich  and  grand  in 
their  effect.  Among  the  oratorios  which  he  com- 
posed are  "Jephtha,"  "Solomon's  Judgment,"  "Bel- 
shazzar,"  "Jonas,"  "The  History  of  Job,"  "David 
and  Jonathan,"  "  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  etc.  Italian 
composers  of  importance  who  lived  at  this  epoch, 
and  who  also  composed  oratorios,  were  Stradella, 
Scarlatti,  Caldara,  Colonna. 

Thouirh  the  form  and  the  name  of  the  oratorio  are 
of  Italian  invention  and  origin,  yet,  as  we  shall  see, 
German  Protestant  composers,  Handel  and  Bach, 
were  destined  to  bring  it  to  that  high  point  of  perfec- 
tion which  to-day  stamps  this  noble  form  of  musical 
drama  as  the  ideal,  the  goal,  to  reach  which  few  com- 
posers have  the  strength  of  talent  and  the  necessary 
knowledge.  Here,  however,  we  have  first  to  consider 
another  species  of  oratorio,  and  its  historical  develop- 
ment, —  the  Passion  oratorio,  which  has  grown  side 
by  side  with  the  oratorio  proper. 
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The  custom  of  representing,  during  Passion-week, 
in  an  epic-dramatic  form,  the  Passion  of  Christ,  dates 
back  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this 
became  foremost  among  the  miracle  plays.*  A  priest 
recited  the  part  of  Jesus,  another  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  a  third  the  other  parts  ;  the  people  (iurboe) , 
the  disciples,  the  Jews,  etc.,  were  represented  by  the 
chorus.  This  is  the  traditional  manner  in  which  it 
is  still  performed  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  in  Rome.  The 
dramatic  element  remains  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  the  background ;  and  the  music,  which  is  only 
sung  in  the  form  of  chants,  appears  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate way.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  some  Prot- 
estant cong-regations  introduced  the  custom  of  hav- 
ing  the  Passion  performed  in  an  entire  musical  form. 
The  oldest  known  Passion  music,  by  a  Protestant 
composer,  is  to  be  found  in  KeuchenthaVs  book, 
published  1573. f  The  soliloquy  is  in  recitative  form  : 
there  are  short  choruses  besides  for  the  turbce  or 
people ;  a  four-part  chorus  opens  and  tinishes  it. 
Similar  in  construction  is  the  Passion  music  in  Sele- 
neca's  hymn-book,  1587.  Of  greater  artistic  impor- 
tance are  the  works  of  Henry  Schuetz,  born  1585,  died 
1672.  Schuetz  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  master, 
Giovanni  Gabrieli  of  Venice.  Initiated  into  all  the 
secrets  of  musical  composition,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  finally  settled  in  Dresden  as  chapel-master 

*  An  interesting  remnant  of  this  custom  still  exists,  even 
in  our  days.  In  Oberammergau,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Bavaria,  the  peasants  perform  and  represent  a  Passion  play, 
according  to  the  old  traditions,  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  In 
Spain,  also,  Passion  plays  are  still  occasionally  performed. 

t  Carl  von  Winterfeld,  "  Der  EvangelischeKirchengesang.*' 
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to  the  elector,  George  I.  Schuetz  was  an  upright, 
conscientious  and  earnest  artist.  Like  a  saint,  he 
devoted  the  best  fruits  of  his  talent  to  the  church. 
Faithful  and  unshaken,  he  fulfilled  his  duties  even 
through  the  horrors  of  that  great  calamity,  the  Thirty 
Years'  AVar.  The  work  he  accomplished  was  of  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  German 
musical  art.  He  earnestly  endeavored  to  transplant 
to  his  native  country  all  those  forms  of  musical  com- 
position which  Italy  then  possessed  in  such  high 
perfection ;  and,  though  a  pupil  of  the  Italians,  he 
stamped  his  works  with  his  own  powerful  German 
individuality.  I  have  stated,  in  my  chapter  on  the 
Opera,  that  Schuetz  set  "  Daphne  "  to  music,  —  the 
first  opera  which  appeared  in  Germany.  Besides 
madrigals,  psalms,  and  sacred  songs,  he  also  com- 
posed several  Passion  oratorios ;  and  the  etfective 
manner  in  which  he  wrote  his  choruses  already  points 
to  Handel.  They  are  great  and  powerful  creations. 
It  is  Handclian  spirit  that  already  speaks  to  us, 
though  Handel  was  not  born  when  Schuetz  died.  He 
forms  the  first  link  of  that  long  chain  of  great  masters, 
who,  through  their  immortal  works,  won  for  Germany 
the  supremacy  in  modern  musical  culture.  Schuetz's 
work  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the 
form  of  modern  German  oratorio  music ;  though  he 
has  not,  in  fact,  written  an  oratorio  in  our  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  Passion  music  by  the  Prussian  chapel-master, 
John  Sebastiani,  composed  and  published  in  1672 
(the  year  of  Henry  Schuetz's  death),  shows  a  prog- 
ress beyond  his  predecessors.  We  meet  here,  for 
the   first  time,  Protestant  choral  melodies,  set  and 
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haniionizerl  for  different  parts  in  an  artistic  manner, — 
a  peculiarity  Sebastian  Bach  made  such  an  effective 
use  of  in  his  Passion  oratorios  and  his  cantatas. 
The  biblical  narration  is  no  more  in  the  fonns  of 
psalmody  or  chanting,  as  we  find  it  yet  in  Schuetz's 
Passions,  but  in  recitative  form,  accompanied  with 
two  violins,  or  violas  and  bass.  The  turbcB,  or 
people,  appear  as  a  four-part  chorus ;  but  as  the 
Evangelist,  sung  by  a  tenor  voice,  also  joins  in  an 
independent  manner,  these  choruses  thus  consist, 
properly,  of  five  parts.  In  the  sacred  songs  or  cho- 
rales, only  the  highest  part  was  sung ;  the  other 
voices  were  executed  by  violas  and  a  bass.  At  the 
last  verse  of  the  closing  chorale,  all  the  parts,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  joined.  Here  we  .have  the  funda- 
mental form  upon  which  Bach  built  his  Passion  ora- 
torios. 

I  must  here  mention  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
that  celebrated  opera  composer,  Reinhard  Keiser, 
composed  and  brought  out  in  Hamburg,  1704,  a  Pas- 
sion oratorio,  entitled  "The  Bleeding  and  Dying 
Jesus."  Hunold  Menantes  wrote  the  verses.  The 
Evangelist's  recitation  of  the  biblical  narrative,  as 
had  been  the  custom,  was  left  out,  also  the  chorale  ; 
but,  instead  of  that,  three  cantatas,  resembling 
scenes  from  dramatic  opera,  — "  The  Lamentation  of 
Mary,"  the  "  Tears  of  St.  Peter,"  and  a  sighing,  sen- 
timental love-song,  sung  by  the  "  Daughter  of  Zion," 
—  were  substituted.  The  work  made  quite  a  sensa-* 
tion  when  it  was  first  performed  in  Hamburg.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  seems  the  poet  and  the  composer 
were  sharply  censured  from  the  pulpit  for  their 
innovation.      Though  this  form  could  not  establish 
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itself,  it  greatly  influenced  future  efforts.  In  the 
subsequent  poem  by  Brookes,  treating  of  the  same 
subject,  we  have  an  attempt  to  unite  the  old  tradition 
with  this  new  manner.  Between  the  original  bibli- 
cal narrative  he  wi*ote  verses  of  pious  content,  relat- 
ing to  the  situation  ;  and,  at  convenient  points,  the 
Protestant  sacred  song,  the  chorale,  finds  a  place. 
Keiser  composed  music  to  this  new  version ;  also 
Matheson,  Handel,  and  Teiemann.  Bach  has  also 
taken  some  of  the  verses  of  Brockes's  poem  for  differ- 
ent arias  in  his  Passion  according  to  St.  John. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  many  a  peculiar  point  in  these  works  to 
examine  the  musical  culture  of  Protestant  Germany 
during  the  Reformation. 

The  deeply  rooted  love  of  accompanying  with 
appropriate  songs  all  their  occupations  in  the  house 
and  the  field,  as  well  as  their  religious  service,  is  a 
peculiarity  which  has  been  in  all  times  a  prominent 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  German  people,  and  to 
this  we  owe  many  a  beautiful  melody.  Though  the 
Catholic  Church  sanctioned  and  admitted  only  the 
Latin  lanijuairc  at  its  regular  church  service,  lon<? 
before  the  Reformation  sacred  people's  songs,  with 
Geiman  words,  were  sung  alternately  with  the  Latin 
psalms  and  hymns  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  Ger- 
many. Similar  German  songs  were  regularly  inter- 
spersed among  the  dramatic  recitations  of  the  miracle 
and  mystery  plays.  Besides  sacred  people's  songs, 
there  was  also  an  abundance  of  charming  secular 
songs  ;  and  the  best  German  composers  set  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  three,  four,  five,  and  more  parts. 
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The  German  Lied,  in  its  formal  conception  and 
emotional  meaning,  is  quite  a  different  production 
from  the  French  chanson ;  both  of  these  art  forms 
possess  the  same  inner  characteristics  as  may  be 
found  in  the  people's  songs  of  the  two  nationalities. 
Although  there  seems  to  exist  no  doubt  that  the 
Ketherlanders  greatly  influenced  the  contrapuntal  art 
practice  of  the  German  composers, — their  contem- 
poraries,—  these,  however,  did  not  sink  to  the  role 
of  mere  imitators  ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  material  in  a  thorough,  earnest  manner,  and  im- 
pressed on  their  productions  the  stamp  of  great  origi- 
nality. The  German  Lied  is  distinguished  by  a  deep 
and  touching  pathos,  serious  feeling,  and  good-na- 
tured, honest  expression,  though  exhil^iting  at  times 
much  that  is  commonplace  and  conventional.  It  is 
rather  awkward  and  heavy  in  its  rhythmical  motion, 
when  compared  with  the  French  chanson,  but  it  is 
richer,  more  varied  in  harmonic  development,  and 
just  as  skilful  in  contrapuntal  treatment.  A  certain 
air  of  religious  expression  prevails  throughout  the 
Lied  productions  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
reformers  found  little  to  change  in  these  secular  com- 
positions when  they  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  them 
in  divine  worship.  The  form  of  the  melody,  the 
harmonic  treatment,  the  compactness  of  the  whole 
form, —  all  developed  from  the  folk-song,  secular  as 
well  as  sacred,  —  were  qualities  with  which  the 
people  could  readily  sympatliize  because  they  under- 
stood them,  and  the  more  so  as  the  words  wedded 
to  these  songs  were  in  the  German  language.  It  is 
also  very  significant  that  the  old  German  contra- 
puntists devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  energy  to 

14 
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the  composition  of  the  Lied,  secular  as  well  as 
sacred ;  the  form  of  the  mass  found  comparatively 
little  favor  with  them.  Some  of  the  oldest  Lieder, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  oldest  documents  of  Ger- 
man contrapuntal  art,  are  those  composing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Locheimer  Liederbuch,"  as 
published  by  Dr.  Chrysander,  and  in  point  of  date, 
placed  between  the  years  1390-1420.  All  those 
qualities  which  characterize  the  more  perfect  Lied 
productions  of  later  masters  are  already  in  a  certain 
degi-ee  to  be  found  in  the  above  early  compositions. 
The  rich  collections  of  Lieder,  as  published  'during 
the  16th  century  by  Foster,  Ott,  and  others,  include 
a  great  array  of  Lied  composers,  among  whom 
Isaak,  Frank,  Senfl,  Eccard,  Von  Bruck,  Hassler, 
Ducis,  are  to  be  considered  the  most  celebrated. 
The  renowned  Netherlander,  O.  Lassus,  also  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Lied,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  power,  composed  charming  ones.  (No.  14.) 
But  the  German  Lied  as  cultivated  to-day  owes  its 
style  and  form  to  the  composers  of  the  19th  century. 
After  the  invention  of  the  opera  and  its  successful 
cultivation,  not  alone  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  air  (solo  song),  the  most  important 
feature  of  that  new  lyric  form,  gradually  superseded 
the  part  song.  The  air  (melody) ,  with  its  harmonic 
accompaniment  of  the  lute,  the  harpsichord,  or  the 
organ,  eventually  became  the  principal  vocal  form 
cultivated  in  the  home  circle  ;  the  Italian  opera  airs 
thus  greatly  influenced  the  form  of  secular  music,  the 
German  Lied  as  well  as  the  French  chanson.  Many 
of  the  simple  operatic  airs  of  German  composers  of 
the   18th  century,  such   as    Keiser,    Hiller,    Neefe, 
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Eeichardt,  and  Mozart  ("Zauberflote  "),  became  very 
popular  throughout  German}'.  Other  composers,  like 
Graun,  Agricola,  Ph.  E.  Bach,  Telemann,  and  Mar- 
purg,  adapted  the  new  vocal  form  to  odes  by  the  best 
German  poets  of  their  time.  Others  again,  like  Peter 
Schulz,  endeavored  to  compose  Lieder  in  imitation  of 
the  style  and  simplicity  of  expression  of  the  folk- 
song. 

With  the  advent  of  the  great  poets,  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  the  modern  German  Lied  gained  a  deeper 
ideal  meanin<r  and  more  {esthetic  form.  "  It  was  during^ 
the  epoch  of  Mozart  and^  Beethoven  that  the  lyrics  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  suggested  to  German  composers 
the  artistic  possibilities  that  might  be  reached  in  a 
concentrated  song  form,  c]/)sely  following  the  lyric 
movement,  or  at  least  truthfully  carrying  out  the 
general  emotional  element  of  the  poem.  But  the  Lied 
form,  as  an  intense  dramatic  union  of  poetic,  vocal, 
and  instrumental  expression,  had  not  then  been  per- 
fected :  and  if  the  artist  does  not  find  a  finished 
mould  in  which  to  cast  his  creation,  no  matter  how 
fine  that  may  be  in  imagination,  the  result  will  be  un- 
satisfactory at  first."  * 

Goethe's  lyric  poems  especially  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  new  form  of  the  Lied,  and 
two  musicians,  Reichardt  and  Zelter,  composers  of 
the  third  rank  only,  gained  a  certain  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity by  their  settings  of  Goethe's  lyrics,  which 
settings,  though  on  the  whole  somewhat  common- 
place, evince  here  and  there  melodic  freshness 
and  truthful   poetical  expression.      Composers   like 

*  Fanny  Eaymond-Ritter,  "  Some  Famous  Songs." 
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Berger,  Klein,  Zumstocg  (the  first  successful  com- 
posers of  German  Z)V;?/a(/e?i) ,  followed  more  or  less 
successfully  the  two  above  composers'  style.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Goethe  thought  more  of  Zelter's 
and  Reichardt's  musical  illustrations  of  his  lyrics 
than  of  the  settings  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
He  lacked  all  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  for  the 
compositions  of  these  two  great  tone-poets. 

Two  different  manners  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
structural  form  of  the  Lied  :  one  endeavors,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  folk-song,  to  render  musically  the  emo- 
tional mood  and  expression  of  the  poem  in  a  general 
way ;  one  melody  is  composed  to  be  sung  to  every 
strophe  ;  the  other,  in  imitation  of  the  aria  or  the 
scena,  endeavors  to  follow  closely  the  changing  ex- 
pression of  the  poem.  Melodic  declamation  and 
harmonic  instrumental  accompaniment  are  made  to 
illustrate  faithfully  the  alternate  lyric  and  dramatic 
moments  as  indicated  by  the  poem.  In  the  class  of 
that  structural  form  are  to  be  placed  Haydn's  Ger- 
man songs,  iNIozart's  songs,  especially  his  setting  of 
Goethe's"  "  Veilchen,"  and  Beethoven's  "Adelaide," 
Lieder  Kreis,  and  his  set  of  religious  songs. 

Instrumental  music,  so  richly  developed  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  exercised  on  the  other  hand 
jrreat  influence  on  the  melodic  form  and  harmonic 
treatment  of  the  modern  German  Lied ;  and  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  19th  century,  discovering  its 
truest  and  most  faithful  expression  in  the  forms  of 
instrumental  music,  based  on  that  its  new  poetic 
musical  creations,  and  thus  the  first  great  German 
Lied  composer,  Franz  Schubert,  more  lyric-roman- 
ticist than  dramatist,  found  in   the  form  of  the  Lied 
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the  most  ideal  vehicle  in  which  to  mould  his  char- 
acteristic romantic  musical  tlioughts.  "  In  the 
works  of  Schubert,"  F.  Raymond-Hitter  justly  says 
(in  work  quoted  above) ,  "  the  modern  Lied  attained 
its  most  perfect  development.  Within  this  small 
form  we  often  find  the  concentration  of  an  entire 
drama.  What  an  endless  flow  of  melody !  What 
truthful  declamation  !  What  exquisite  detail  in  the 
scene  painting  of  the  accompaniments  !  The  great 
composer  was  ever  at  his  best,  too,  in  the  company 
of  gi^eat  poets.  What  a  transfiguration  of  Goethe's 
poetry,  fine  as  that  is,  in  the  'Erl-King,'  in  Grett- 
chen's  and  Clurchen's  songs,  and  others  !  Sincere 
as  he  was,  entering  with  all  his  own  heart  into  the 
grief  and  joy  of  poet-hearts,  he  was,  however,  too 
warmly  enveloped  in  the  waves  of  melody  to  com- 
prehend altogether  one  point  in  the  poetry  of  Heine, 
—  the  irony  with  which  Heine,  at  the  moment  pas- 
sion threatens,  throws  it  overboard  with  a  bitter 
jest,  —  most  tragic  point  of  all  I  But  Heine  was  yet 
little  known  at  the  time  of  Schubert's  death,  and  the 
few  Heine  lyrics  which  Schul^ert  set  to  music  were 
pul)lished  after  his  own  death  in  the  collection 
entitled  the  '  Swan  Song;.'" 

Among  the  successors  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  and  Franz  were  the  most  successful  Lied 
composers. 

Mendelssohn,  the  master  of  structural  form,  created 
in  his  Lieder  perfect  artistic  tone-pictures ;  what  he 
sings  is  graceful  and  true,  all  eminently  expressive 
of  a  refined  nature  ;  but  here  and  there  deeper  pathos, 
more  intensity,  warmer  and  more  passionate  expres- 
sion would  have  prevented  many  of  his  Lieder  from 
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becoming  tame  and  conventional.  In  some  of  his 
Lieclor  he  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  fomi  and  ex- 
pression of  the  folk-song,  and  in  his  "  Es  ist  l)estimmt 
in  Gottesrath,"  he  created  a  genuinely  fresh  Volkslied. 

Schumann,  romanticist  par  excellence,  approaches 
Schubert  closely  in  his  beautiful  and  highly  charac- 
teristic Lieder.  He  carefully  follows  the  varying  ex- 
pression of  the  poem,  and  endeavors  to  reproduce 
musically  the  emotional  meaning  of  the  words  ;  his 
Lieder  are  rich  in  expressive  musico-poetical  detail, 
and  by  means  of  an  eminently  characteristic  harmonic 
accompaniment  he  imparts  to  his  Lieder  a  perfect 
aesthetic  unity  of  form.  Schumann's  Lieder  are  full 
of  deep  pathos,  warmth  and  intensity  of  expression 
and  feeling. 

Franz,  though  a  follower  of  the  above  masters, 
justly  claims  a  great  degree  of  originality  as  a  Lied 
composer ;  the  Lied  is,  so  to  say,  the  only  musical 
form  which  he  has  cultivated  successfully.  Franz's 
fine  Lieder,  though  of  less  melodic  charm  than  those 
of  Schubert,  and  lacking  the  impassioned  expression 
of  the  best  ones  of  Schumann,  are  perfect  musical  forms 
of  exquisite  sesthetic  structure,  melody,  and  harmonic 
accompaniment ;  a  faithful  musical  reproduction  of 
the  emotional  meaning  of  the  words,  in  which  tone 
and  poetry  complete  each  other  intimately  and 
inseparably. 

Among  the  numerous  German  Lied  composers, 
some,  like  Hiller,  Rietz,  Eckert,  Taubert,  and  Rei- 
necke,  lean  principally  towards  Mendelssohn's  style 
and  conception ;  others,  like  Kirshner,  Jensen, 
Brahms,  Raff,  and  Rubinstein,  are  more  or  less  fol- 
lowers of  Schumann. 
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Liszt,  also,  has  written  some  highly  characteristic 
and  poetically  conceived  Lieder. 

Other  composers,  such  as  Abt,  Proch,  Kiicken, 
Reissiger,  Speier,  Gumbert,  etc.,  endowed  their 
Lieder  with  a  commonplace,  sentimental,  bourgeois 
expression ;  but  their  Lieder,  though  not  without 
some  fine  melodic  moments,  have  become  very  popular 
and  fill  their  place  in  the  portfolio  of  the  fashionable 
drawing-room  singer,  who  does  not  find  or  possess 
feeling  or  tones  suflicient  to  caiTy  out  a  deep,  ideal 
poetical  expression. 

It  was  well  that  the  great  reformer,  Luther,  had 
such  a  high  idea  of  art,  and  of  music  in  particular. 
"  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that,  through  the  gospel, 
all  arts  should  be  banished  and  driven  away,  as  some 
zealots  want  to  make  us  believe ;  but  I  wish  to  see 
all  arts,  principally  music,  in  the  service  of  Him  who 
gave  and  created  them."  Thus  said  Luther  himself. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  music.  He  calls  it  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and  assigned  it  the 
first  place  next  to  divinity ;  "for,  like  this,"  he  says, 
"  it  sets  the  soul  at  rest,  and  places  it  in  a  most  happy 
mood,"  —  "a  clear  proof,"  says  he  further,  "  that  the 
demon  who  creates  such  sad  sorrows  and  ceaseless 
torments  retires  as  fast  before  music  and  its  sounds 
as  before  divinity.  There  is  no  doubt  the  seed  of 
many  virtues  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
love  music,  but  those  who  are  not  moved  by  it, 
in  my  estimation,  resemble  sticks  and  stones." 
As  a  means  of  education  he  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  influence  of  music.  "It  is  bene- 
ficial," he  says,  "  to  keep  youth  in  continual  practice 
in  this  art,  for  it  renders  people  intellectual :  there- 
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fore,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  practice  of  music 
in  the  schools  ;  and  a  schoolmaster  must  know  how 
to  sing,  othenvise  I  do  not  respect  him."  After  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Protestant  church,  Luther's 
greatest  endeavor  was  to  adorn  it  with  a  fitting 
musical  service.  To  this  end,  he  associated  with  him- 
self e/o/m  TVaUher  auCl  Conrad  Rupf,  ox  Rampf,  both 
musicians  in  the  chapel  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony.  Luther  and  his  associates  selected  and 
arranged  some  of  the  finest  Latin  hymns  and  German 
songs,  which  were  already  used  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Luther  was  not  as  narrow,  in  this  respect, 
as  Calvin  and  some  others  of  the  Reformers.  He  well 
appreciated  those  "  many  good  songs  and  hymns, 
both  Latin  and  German."  "  Therefore,"  said  he  to 
Walther,  "  it  is  not  right  in  those,  neither  can  I  praise 
them  for  banishing  all  the  Latin  Christian  hymns 
from  the  church,  who  think  they  are  not  good  Prot- 
estants if  they  sing  or  listen  to  the  singing  of  a 
Latin  hjTim.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  wrong 
to  sing  only  Latin  hymns  for  the  congregation." 
Luther  had  the  great  faculty  of  appreciating  the  wants 
and  the  genius  of  the  German  people  ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the 
church  of  Germany  found  a  welcome  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  his  nation.  It  is  known  that  Luther  has 
written  many  a  powerful  hymn,  full  of  Christian  res- 
ignation, and  confidence  in  the  everlasting  decrees 
of  God  :  but  only  three  of  the  many  sacred  melodies 
which  were  once  attributed  to  him  are  considered  as 
his  throusrhout ;  amonoc  which  is  the  celebrated 
"  Einefeste  Burg  ist  unser  Gotl."  He  also  wrote  his 
catechism  in  verse,  and  had  it  set  to  music  in  four 
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parts.  The  first  Protestant  hymn  or  choral-book  is 
by  John  "Walther,  and  was  published  1524,  at  Wit- 
tenberg. It  originated  under  the  eyes  of  Luther, 
and  he  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  The  songs  (some  of 
them  with  Latin  words)  were  set  by  Walther,  in  four, 
five,  and  six  parts.  The  principal  melody,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  was  still  assigned  to  the  tenor.  The 
custom  of  giving  the  melody  to  the  highest  voice,  the 
soprano,  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  as,  also,  the  practice 
of  aiTanijino;  the  soncfs  with  plainer  harmonies.  This 
was  probably  done  for  the  better  convenience  of  the 
congregations,  who  were  accustomed  to  sing,  as  they 
still  do,  the  principal  melody  in  unison.  John  AVal- 
ther,  though  not  a  creative  genius,  nor  a  contrapuntist 
of  great  learning  and  facility,  will  always  occupy  a 
meritorious  place  in  the  history  of  music  as  the  first 
faithful  co-operator  with  Luther  in  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Protestant  sacred  musical  service. 
(No.  15). 

Another  composer,  whose  works  Luther  esteemed 
very  highly,  was  Ludwir/  iSenJl,  born,  according 
to  some,  at  Zurich,  to  others,  at  Basle.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  H.  Isaac,  and  chapel-master  to  the  ducal 
court  of  Munich.  Senfl  was  a  composer  and  a  con- 
trapuntist of  gi-eat  resources  and  learning ;  his 
works,  distinguished  by  ingenious  contrapuntal, 
though  clear  and  distinct,  combinations,  by  natural 
freshness  and  poetical  conception,  were  much  ad- 
mired in  his  time.  Although  Senfl  was  a  Catholic, 
and  engaged  at  a  Catholic  court,  Luther  was  in 
intimate  relations  with  him,  and  very  often  the  re- 
former asked  the  musician  to  send  him   or  set  for 
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him  new  motets  and  hymns.  In  a  letter  of  the  year 
1530,  Luther  asked  Scull  the  favor  to  set  in  diflereut 
parts,  for  him,  the  melody  to  the  eighth  verse  of  the 
fourth  psalm,  "  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and 
sleep;  for  thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in 
safety."  Senfl's  compositions  always  refreshed,  con- 
soled, and  strengthened  him.  "I  believe  truly,"  he 
writes,  "that  the  end  of  my  life  is  near.  The  world 
hates  me,  and  I  am  also  sick  of  the  world.  The 
good  and  faithful  shepherd  may  take  my  soul.  I 
already  sing  to  my  own  self  the  antiphony,  but  I 
wish  to  have  it  set  in  an  efficient  manner."  There  is 
no  room  to  mention  all  those  composers  who  adapted, 
arranged,  and  harmonized  already-known  melodies  for 
the  Protestant  church,  and  some  of  whose  melodies 
are  still  sung  by  German  Protestant  congregations. 
Among  the  foremost,  however,  I  will  name  Leo  Ilas- 
sler,  born  1564,  at  Nuremberg,  a  composer  and  con- 
trapuntist of  great  knowledge,  and  of  fine  artistic 
taste  and  invention  ;  John  Eccard,  1553,  whose  Ger- 
man part-songs  are  so  fresh,  ingenious,  and  spirited, 
and  who  is  also  the  author  of  a  selection  of  very  fine 
sacred  songs  ;  and  Michel  Prmtorius,  celebrated  as  a 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects. 

The  Calvinists  of  Switzerland  and  the  Huguenots 
of  France  adopted  the  Psalms,  versified  by  Clement 
Marot  and  Theodore  de  Beze,  for  their  musical  ser- 
vice. The  tunes,  sung  to  this  versification,  were 
arranged  by  Louis  Bourgeois  and  Maitre  Pierre,  and 
harmonized,  in  a  simple  form,  by  Claude  Goudimel 
and  Claude  le  Jeune.  The  principal  melody  is  still 
assigned  to  the  tenor.  Many  of  these  charming 
melodies  found  their  way  to  the  Protestant  Lutheran 
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Church  ;  and  even  English  composers  adcapted  some 
of  them  to  English  psalmody.*  (The  "  Old  Hun- 
dredth "  is  one  of  those  psalm-melodies.)  (No. 
16.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  reformers  and  the  heads 
of  the  Protestant  churches  endeavored  to  make  their 
congi-egations  take  part  in  the  singing  of  hymns  and 
psalms.  Though  efficient  choirs  yet  existed  in  the 
principal  churches,  able  to  perform  the  more  artistic 
settings  of  the  sacred  songs,  composers,  in  order  to 
interest  the  congregation  in  the  singing  of  the  hymns, 
were  gradually  obliged  to  abandon  the  old  custom  of 
assigning  to  the  tenor  the  principal  melody,  and  to 
invent  and  harmonize  melodies  fit  to  be  sung  in  unison 
by  the  whole  congregation.  With  the  introduction  of 
organs  in  the  churches,  and  the  engagement  of  effi- 
cient organists,  capable  of  sustaining  the  singing  of 
the  congregation  with  appropriate,  simple,  yet  char- 
acteristic and  solemn  harmonies,  the  musical  part  of 
the  Protestant  churches  assumed  that  character  which 
renders  it  sacred  people's-song,  in  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  the  word.  Though  not  so  rich  in  its  forms  as 
the  mass  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant  cho- 
rale, in  its  noble  simplicity  and  grandeur,  influenced 
the  musical  education  of  German  composers  not  a 
little ;  and,  of  these  composers.  Bach  and  Handel 
were  the  greatest. 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach,  March 
21,  1685.  He  was  a  musician  of  the  fifth  generation, 
of  one  of  the  most  musical  families  ever  produced  by 
any  country.    At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  left  an  orphan, 

*  See  Ritter,  "  Music  in  England,"  Chap.  Vni. 
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and  thus  came  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  who  was 
an  organist  at  OhrdrufF,  and  who  also  gave  him  his 
first  instruction  on  the  harpsichord,  or  clavier.  After 
filling  the  place  of  organist  and  '*  concert-meister  "  in 
Annstadt,  jMuelhausen,  Weimar,  and  Anhalt-Koethen, 
he  was  appointed  cantor  and  musical  director  at  the 
Thomas  School,  in  Leipzig,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  July  28,  1750.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  saddened  by  a  painful  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which,  through  an  unsuccessful  operation,  resulted 
in  total  blindness. 

Bach's  whole  social  career  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  There  are  no  virtuoso  triumphs  to  be 
related,  which,  while  they  would  have  been  the  means 
of  great  pecuniary  gains  to  him,  might  have  won  for 
him  the  prestige  of  romantic  intrigues,  and  success 
also,  and  yet  he  was  the  greatest  organist  and  per- 
former on  the  harpsichord, — perhaps  the  greatest 
organist  that  ever  lived  !  We  have  none  of  those 
great  performances  of  his  works  to  describe,  on 
account  of  which  princes  and  nobles,  astonished  at  his 
genius,  rivalled  each  other  in  seeking  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  their  chapels.  He  was  too  upright  and 
modest,  too  true  to  his  German  individualty.  Italians 
or  Italianized-German  composers  then  had  the  upper 
hand  ;  and  yet  Bach  had  no  equal  —  unless  in  Handel 
—  in  the  arts  of  counterpoint,  as  well  as  in  that 
gift  which  stamps  real  genius,  — original  melodious 
invention!  In  1733,  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to 
that  sublime  work,  the  B-minor  Mass,  the  equal  of 
Avhich  is  only  to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  Missa  Sol- 
lenmis,  the  cantor  Bach  besought  the  elector  of  Saxony 
to  protect  him  from  certain  diminutions  of  the  salary 
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to  which  he  was  entitled,  as  chapel-master  of  two 
churches  in  Leipzig.  The  salaiy  was  already  small 
enough.  In  the  same  dedication,, he  modestly  re- 
quested the  honorary  title  of  court  composer,  in 
return  for  which  he  offered  to  write  church  and 
orchestral  nmsic  as  often  as  the  elector  should  de- 
mand it.  He  did  not  obtain  the  empty  title  until 
three  years  later ;  but  no  further  opportunity  of 
composing  for  the  church  or  for  other  musical  insti- 
tutions was  offered  to  him  by  the  court  of  Dresden. 
They  wanted  sentimental  opera-music  in  the  church 
also ;  there  was  no  place  to  be  found  there  for  Bach's 
solemn,  pious,  noble  strains.  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  give  due  consideration  to  Bach's  Avorks,  of 
which  he  created  an  astonishing  quantity.  I  shall 
limit  myself,  in  this  chapter,  to  his  Passion  oratorios, 
and  to  some  remarks  on  his  cantatas  and  chorales. 

Bach's  artistic  career  culminates  in  the  forms  of 
Protestant  church  music;  and,  of  these,  the  Protest- 
ant sacred  song,  the  chorale,  received  his  continual 
attention.  No  other  composer  studied  and  turned 
to  his  artistic  benefit  the  harmonic  and  melodic  re- 
sources of  the  chorale,  like  Bach.  In  this  point,  he 
resembles  Palestrina,  who  held  a  similar  beneficial 
relation  to  the  Gregorian  chant ;  and,  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  two  great  masters  embodied  in  their 
works  that  spiritual  life  and  expression  which  has 
taken  root  in  the  mystic  creed  of  their  relative 
churches.  In  his  cantatas,  in  his  motets,  in  his 
oratorios,  in  his  works  for  the  organ, — everywhere 
in  Bach's  works  we  meet  the  chorale,  from  its 
simplest  form  of  a  plain  four-part  harmonization,  to 
the  most  artificial  combinations  which  the  deepest 
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knowledge  of  counterpoint  can  lend  to  the  master. 
Everywhere  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  profound  ideal 
contents.  In  hi^  great  cantatas,  hoAvever,  this  art 
reaches  its  culmination.  In  the  cantatas  all  that 
touches  man's  soul  most  deeply,  every  feeling,  every 
emotion,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  revealed  in 
compositions  inexhaustible  in  richness  of  harmony, 
truthfulness  of  melodious  expression,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms.  He  penetrates  the  spiritual  depth 
of  Holy  Writ,  intensifies  its  sense  by  means  of  his 
incomparable  art,  transfigures  it  in  tone  until  its 
whole  meanins:  is  revealed.  Bach's  church  music  is 
a  perfect  exposition  of  the  text  which  forms  its 
foundation.  He  seems  to  have  found  at  once  the  best 
forms  for  all  his  creations ;  even  where  he  employs 
the  most  ingenious  ones,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the 
slightest  constraint.  The  power  which  he  possessed, 
of  instantaneously  placing  himself  in  the  frame  of 
mind  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  text  he  had  to 
set  to  music,  must  have  been  astonishing ;  in  this 
way  only  can  we  explain  to  ourselves  the  phenomenal 
production  of  such  a  vast  number  of  works  of  the 
highest  order.  Bach  is  said  to  have  composed  five 
Passion  oratorios.  But,  up  to  this  time,  only  two 
are  known  and  published  ;  the  one  according  to  St. 
John,  and  that  according  to  St.  Matthew.  The  latter 
is  the  more  perfect  of  the  two.  The  formal  arrange- 
ment of  the  St.  Matthew's  Passion  is  based  upon  that 
of  Bach's  predecessors.  There  is  the  narrative  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  de- 
claimed in  a  recitative  form  by  a  tenor.  The  speech 
of  Jesus,  the  parts  of  St.  Peter,  of  the  Priest,  and  of 
Pontius  Pilate  are  assigned  to  a  bass  voice,  and  the 
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Jews  are  represented  by  a  chorus.  A  second  group, 
the  ideal  Christian  cougi'cgation,  and  the  Daughter  of 
Zion,  accompany  the  action  with  moral  observations. 
Tlie  Protestant  congi'egation,  forming  the  third  group, 
interweaves  the  diifercnt  situations  with  the  singing 
of  suitable  chorales.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
adequate  description  of  this  beautiful' work  ;  it  must 
be  studied  and  heard.  All  that  Bach's  genius  could 
reach  lies  unfolded,  in  immortal  master-strokes,  in 
this  wonderful  sacred  poem.  The  composer,  with 
rare  tact  and  appreciation,  knew  how  to  make  use 
of  all  the  best  that  the  forms  of  his  predecessors  and 
his  contemporaries  presented,  in  order  to  serve  his 
own  noble  purposes.  Great  genius  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  musical  science 
were  made  the  means  of  glorifying,  of  revealing  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  profound  emotions  which 
religion  grants  to  mankind. 

Besides  the  Passion  oratorios,  Bach  also  composed 
a  Christmas  oratorio. 

G.  F.Handel*  was  born  Feb.  23,  1685,  in  the 
same  year  as  his  great  contemporary,  J.  S.  Bach. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Opera  I  have  given  the  outlines 
of  his  artistic  career.  Handel  also  composed  two 
Passion  oratorios  for  Hamburg.  The  first,  which  he 
wrote  while  yet  a  mere  youth,  shows  only  in  some 
points  the  future  great  master  ;  and  the  other,  full  of 
admirable  choruses  and  arias  (the  chorale  is  also  em- 
ployed in  it) ,  was,  until  lately,  little  known.  Handel 
commenced  his  career  in  London,  as  an  opera  com- 
poser ;  but  his  great  influence  on  the  musical  culture  of 

*  See  Chrysander's  excellent  Biography  of  Handel. 
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England  is  to  be  looked  for  in  his  oratorios.  While 
yet  manager  and  composer  of  Italian  operas,  he  had 
already  l)rought  out  (in  1720)  "Esther,"  his  first 
oratorio ;  and,  some  time  after,  "  Deborah "  and 
"  Athalie."  It  was  only  when,  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  English  aristocracy,  he  found  himself, 
after  years  of  manly  struggle,  nearly  ruined,  that  he 
devoted  his  whole  genius  to  the  oratorio.  In  the 
year  1737  his  career  as  opera  manager  came  suddenly 
to  an  end  :  his  iron  constitution  broke  down ;  his 
mental  faculties  were  temporarily  disturbed,  and  an 
attack  of  paralysis  endangered  his  life.  After  a  short 
sojourn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  took  the  baths, 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  quick  succession 
created,  in  his  latter  years,  those  great  sacred  dramas 
in  which  his  genius,  ripened  by  immense  persever- 
ance and  almost  universal  experience,  embodied  in 
immortal  tone-pictures  the  everlasting  truths  of  men's 
loftiest  aspirations.  I  need  only  allude  to  "  Messiah," 
"Samson,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Solomon,"  "Saul," 
"  Jephtha,"  "Judas  Maccabteus,"  etc.  Merely  as 
opera  composer  and  manager,  Handel  had  already 
done  the  Avork  of  a  very  industrious  man's  lifetime  ; 
besides  having  produced  a  vast  number  of  remark- 
able works,  such  as  anthems,  motets,  psalms,  hymns, 
cantatas,  etc.,  which  were  composed  during  that  time. 
It  fills  us  with  awe  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of 
gigantic  works  which  he  produced  after  he  had  passed 
his  fifty-third  year.  Handel,  through  his  failure  as 
an  opera  manager,  was  thus  destineh  to  give  the  ora- 
torio its  lasting  form ;  and  his  oratorios  prove  that 
in  this  form  he  could  realize,  in  the  highest  sense, 
those  great  ideas  of  dramatic  life  which  were  an  inner 
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necessity  of  his  artistic  mind.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures 
he  found  liis  immortal  heroes, — the  ideal  types  of 
Christian  ambition  and  virtue  ;  there,  too,  he  found 
those  words  of  consolation  and  hope  which  he  so 
wonderfully  wedded  to  the  most  exquisite  and  most 
tender  strains ;  there  he  also  found  those  great 
principles  of  truth,  religion,  and  liberty,  which  he 
triumphantly  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  means  of 
his  powerful,  highly  spirited,  and  incomparable  cho- 
ruses. Not  in  the  rigid  forms  of  purely  church  music, 
nor  in  the  empty,  superficial  forms  of  the  opera  of  his 
days,  but  in  a  noble  universal  human  expression  lay 
the  mission  allotted  to  his  exceptional  genius. 

Though  the  English  composers,  Arne,  Arnold, 
Stanley,  Green,  Worgan,  and  others,  also  wrote  ora- 
torios, their  works  had  only  a  temporary  success,  and 
have  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  oratorio,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  has  never  been  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  France  :  all  the  French  com- 
posers of  any  note  have  almost  exclusively  devoted 
their  best  efforts  to  the  opera.  In  Italy,  the  influence 
of  the  opera  on  church  music  was  most  enervating. 
The  oratorios  by  such  composers  as  Jomelli,  Paisiello, 
Zingarelli)  Cimarosa,  Guglielmi,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  their  operas,  except  by  a  fcAV  choruses 
in  the  fugue  form.  In  France  and  Italy,  oratorios 
were  generally  performed  in  Lent  only,  when  the 
performance  of  operas  was  suspended.  The  Italian 
and  French  composers,  "  treading  without  much 
thought  on  the  path  which  the  poets  had  lu'oken  up 
for  them,  proceeded  to  treat  the  oratorio  like  the 
opera-seria,  though  less  restrained  in  their  hand- 
ling of  this  form  on  account  of  its  smaller  dramatic 
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requirements.  "We  find  no  very  essential  difference 
between  the  two :  arias,  recitatives,  choruses,  are 
worked  out  in  much  the  same  way  ;  only  we  observe 
the  bass  admissible  as  a  solo  voice  first  in  oratorio. 
Neither  poetry  nor  music  possessed  a  really  church- 
like character :  composers  modified  their  oratorio 
style  merely  in  an  outward  manner.  An  oratorio  air 
would  have  suited  a  similar  situation  in  a  serious 
opera  :  an  operatic  chorus  might  have  been  placed  in 
an  oratorio,  etc.  Both  oratorio  and  opera  were  con- 
sidered by  songstresses  and  castrati  as  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  mechanical  dexterity  ;  though,  in- 
deed, a  certain  limit  to  it  was  drawn  in  oratorio. 
The  direction  which  art  took  fully  agreed  with  the 
wishes  of  the  public  ;  the  latter  expected  to  find  as 
much  enjoyment  from  oratorio  (when  this  was  fixed 
upon  in  celebration  of  any  solemnities)  as  the  opera 
could  present."*  In  Germany,  the  forms  of  the 
Italian  opera  also  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
oratorio  and  church  music  in  general.  The  Italian- 
ized works  of  Teleman,  Hasse,  and  Graun,  instead 
of  those  of  Handel  and  Bach,  were  the  models  of  all 
German  composers  of  any  importance.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  oratorios  of  these  musicians,  com- 
posed of  sentimental,  long,  and  empty  arias,  and  dry 
and  spiritless  contrapuntal,  choruses,  were  then  of 
very  little  influence  on  real  German  musical  art-cul- 
ture. I  must  mention  the  Passion  oratorio,  the 
"Death  of  Jesus,"  by  the  composer  Graun.  C,  H, 
Graun,  born  1701,  and  the  favorite  composer  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  was  held  up  by  his  German  con- 

*  Otto  Jahn  :  Mozart. 
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temporaries  as  the  model  composer ;  and  his  "  Death 
of  Jesus,"  performed  in  Berlin  every  Good  Friday, 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  workjpa?*  excel- 
lence, written  in  a  flowing  style.  Graun,  who  then 
held  the  same  position  in  Germany  as  that  which 
Mendelssohn  holds  in  public  opinion  to-day,  is  now 
as  much  under-rated  as  he  was  once  over-rated.  He 
has  written  some  very  effective  and  purely  constructed 
choruses.  Other  German  composers  of  this  period, 
whose  works  still  present  some  fine  points,  were 
Homilius,  who  composed  a  Passion  oratorio  in  a  noble 
and  pure  style,  Naumann,  Krebs,  Stolzel,  Rolle, 
Schicht,  and  Ph.  E.  Bach,  the  son  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
The  close  imitation  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  even 
the  selection  of  the  entire  subject  from  Holy  Writ,  so 
piously  adhered  to  by  Handel,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure by  Bach,  in  their  [grandest  works,  was  entirely 
abandoned  ;  and  the  words,  in  the  form  of  operatic 
libretti,  Azioni  sacre,  arranged  and  dramatized  by 
Zeno  and  Metastasio,  were  the  models  for  poets  and 
eagerly  sought  for  by  composers.  "  La  Betulia  Li- 
berata,"  an  oratorio  libretto  by  Metastasio,  was  such 
a  favorite  text  that,  from  1734  to  1828,  Italian  and 
German  composers  set  it  to  music  over  and  over 
again  ;  even  in  1771  Mozart  tried  his  young  powers 
on  it.  "  Davidde  penitente,"  also  by  jNlozart,  is  a 
transformation  of  a  mass  into  an  oratorio. 

Bach's  vocal  works  were  laid  aside  in  Germany ; 
.while,  in  England,  Handel's  oratorios  took  fi'om  year 
to  year  a  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  English 
people.  The  regeneration  of  the  opera  by  Gluck, 
and  the  progress  of  instrumental  music,  gave,  how- 
ever, new  and  richer  forms  and  contents  to  the  art. 
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It  was  in  1791,  on  a  visit  to  London,  that  Joseph 
Haydn,  born  March  13,  1732,  and  the  creator  of 
the  string  quartet  and  the  modern  symphony,  heard, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  some  of  Handel's  orato- 
rios performed.  Inspired  by  the  sublimity  of  these 
works,  he  afterwards  composed  the  "  Creation  "  and 
the  "Seasons."  Haydn,  always  original,  has  also 
given  us,  in  the  oratorio  form,  music  purely  his  own. 
The  music  of  his  oratorios  may  be  compared  to  a 
charmino;  orarden,  blooming  among  screen  meadows 
and  refreshing,  shadowy  bushes ;  while  that  of 
Handel  reminds  one  of  imposing  mountains,  crowned 
with  noble  forests  of  cedars  and  oaks.  The  "  Creation  " 
and  the  "  Seasons  "  are  well  known  and  admired  ;  and 
they  will  remain  so  as  long  as  men  are  capable  of 
enjo^nng  pure,  spirited,  and  healthy  music.  Through 
Haydn,  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of  the  ora- 
torio has  been  made  the  agency  of  greater  and  richer 
effects.  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  composed 
in  1800,  is  the  only  effort  the  great  master  made  in 
the  oratorio  form.  We  also  possess  the  fragment  of 
an  oratorio  by  the  genial  Franz  Schubert,  "  Lazarus," 
which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  18(33. 
Though  masters  like  F.  Schneider,  L.  Spohr,  B. 
Klein,  K.  Loewe,  The  Chevalier  Neukomm,  com- 
posed many  a  meritorious  oratorio, — I  need  only 
mention  Schneider's  "  Weltgericht,"  Spohr's  "Letze 
Dinge,"  Klein's  "  David,"  —  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  the  popularity  which  Mendelssohn's  oratorios 
gained  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England.  Mendels- 
sohn, endowed  with  a  fine  perception  and  a  keen  eye, 
understood  at  once  the  depth  and  the  power  of 
Handel's  and  Bach's  oratorios  and  other  choral  works. 
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It  was  he  wlio  in  1829  had  Bach's  St.  Matthew's 
Passion  oratorio  performed  in  Berlin  under  his  own 
direction.  The  sublime  work  had  then  slept  a  sleep 
of  one  hundred  years  ;  for  it  was  performed  for  the 
last  time  by  Bach  on  Good  Friday,  1729.  How  much 
Mendelssohn  owes  to  his  great  models,  every  one 
acquainted  with  Bach's  and  Handel's  works  knows ; 
but  to  what  a  great  and  effective  use  he  turned  his 
many  resources,  his  two  fine  oratorios  of  "  St.  Paul  " 
and  "  Elijah  "  have  proved.  Mendelssohn,  more  lyric 
than  dramatic,  more  refined  than  profound,  more 
conventional  than  original,  who  mastered  the  whole 
formal  material  of  his  art  with  sucji  wonderful  facil- 
ity, ease  and  aplomb,  was  thus  understood  and  ap- 
preciated at  once  ;  and  if  we  study  the  whole  situa- 
tion of  musical  art  when  "  St.  Paul "  first  appeared, 
we  cannot  help  thanking  the  artist  that  produced  it 
and  through  it  gave  new  impulses  to  musical  art. 
His  contemporary,  Robert  ScJiumann,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  since  Beethoven's  death,  has  also 
composed  an  oratorio,  though  of  a  secular  character, 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  This  beautiful  Avork  is,  as 
Schumann's  vocal  works  in  general  are,  too  seldom 
heard  here.  Schumann,  original  and  profound,  ex- 
quisite, ever  femininely  beautiful  in  his  tender  strains, 
and  of  imposing  grandeur  in  his  large  forms,  like  all 
true  original  geniuses  who  adhere  more  to  principle 
than  to  speculation,  passed  away  before  he  found  a 
deserved  recognition. 

These  are  the  historical  outlines  of  that  noble  art- 
form,  the  oratorio,  with  as  much  detail  as  my  limits 
would  allow  me.  It  may  be  said  that  the  oratorio  is 
the  highest  form  of  musical  dramatic  art,  in  the  sense 
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that  it  possesses  as  foundation  and  contents  the  deep- 
est and  loftiest  ideas  of  Christian  religious-moral  life. 
Its  heroes  and  heroines  are  the  ideal  instruments 
and  messengers  of  divinity.  Their  struggles,  their 
triumphs,  arc  those  of  high  and  noble  souls.  The 
strains  with  which  the  composer  expresses  their  emo- 
tions, their  feelings,  must  thus  aim  at  the  freest  and 
most  ideal  perfection.  Though  the  oratorio  makes 
use  of  the  same  musical  forms  as  the  opera,  yet, 
being  uncontrolled  by  the  inevitable  action  of  the 
opera  performer  and  the  visible  changes  of  stage 
machinery,  it  can  develop  these  forms  freely,  and 
thus  gain  deeper  musical  meaning.  The  chorus, 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
oratorio,  not  seldom  concentrates  in  itself  all  the 
rays  of  the  central  idea  of  the  composer's  sacred, 
dramatic  expression  and  inspiration.  The  purely 
sentimental,  the  realistic  passionate,  —  the  reflex  of 
human  life  in  its  continual  conflicts  and  stru^srles, 
and  the  necessary  basis  of  the  opera,  —  do  not  find 
such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  oratorio ;  and  those 
composers  who  endeavor  to  transform  the  ideal 
form  of  the  oratorio  by  means  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment into  the  sense  of  the  modern  opera,  will  always 
see  their  own  efibrts,  in  spite  of  talent  and  knowl- 
edge, fall  short  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  through  a  return  to  a 
deep,  earnest,  and  faithful  study  of  the  immoital 
works  of  those  great  oratorio  composers,  Handel 
and  Bach,  that  a  new  foundation  can  be  gained. 
Were  not  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn  inspired  by 
these  wonderful  creations?  and  though  they  also 
created  fine  and  classical  works,  "yet  they  did  not 
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reach,  far  less  did  they  surpass,  their  great  models  ; 
therefore,  let  us  go  back  to  that  inexhaustible 
original  mine  of  abundant  treasures  of  beauty  and 
inspiration,  —  not  in  the  sense  of  mere  superficial 
imitators  and  transcribers,  but  in  that  of  the 
best  spirit  of  our  own  times,  —  to  strengthen,  to  in- 
tensify, to  enlarge  our  own  minds  through  the 
ennobling  influence  of  such  everlasting  and  perfect 
models.  No  age  has  yet  produced  fine  works  inde- 
pendent of  those  productions  that  preceded  it ;  and 
no  use  will  fulfil  its  own  artistic  mission  in  its  full 
significance,  by  wilfully  ignoring  the  great,  the 
beautiful  creations  of  other  ages  before  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Opera,  from  its  First  Invention  to  the  Death  of  Gluck. 

NTIL  the  close  of  that  great  epoch  in  musical 
history,  marked  by  the  immortal  works  of 
Palestrina,  Orlandus  Lassus,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, the  composer's  highest  endeavor  had 
been  to  adorn  the  church  with  the  noblest  and  pur- 
est products  of  his  mind :  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  whole  mode  of  thought  and  life  of  the 
different  European  nations  took  root  in  the  all-em- 
bracing idea  of  the  church ;  and  art,  especially 
music,  emanated  from  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Though  secular  music  was  also  diligently  cultivated 
by  different  composers,  to  serve  as  a  fitting  adorn- 
ment for  social  gatherings,  its  whole  coloring  yet 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  domineering  church  music  : 
even  favorite  people's-songs  (folk-songs),  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  worked  up  by  the  most 
distinguished  composers  in  their  masses,  and  as  such 
became  the  property  of  the  church.  Until  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  forms  which  were  ad- 
mitted in  musical  practice  consisted  of  those  in  many 
parts  in  simultaneous  progression,  —  in  two  words, 
of  choral  music.  Monody  was  not  yet  known ;  at 
all  events,  it  was  not  yet  in  general  use.  In  the  form 
of  chorus  the  single  individual,  with  his  or  her  own 
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characteristic  feelings,  disappeared  among  the  multi- 
tude of  people,  who,  moved  by  the  same  motives, 
by  the  same  inward  and  outward  causes,  expressed 
their  emotions,  their  feelings,  in  a  collective  manner: 
and  as,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual in  a  psychological,  social,  and  political  sense  were 
scarcely  yet  recognized,  but  were  entirely  governed 
and  controlled  by  the  state  and  the  church,  choral 
music,  in  its  different  forms,  was  the  titting  expres- 
sion of  the  artistic  aspiration  of  these  times.  So  we 
find  the  secular  song  in  its  divers  aspects,  —  the 
chanson,  the  German  lied,  the  glee,  the  villotta,  the 
villanclla,  and  the  charming  madrigal,  which  repre- 
sent almost  exclusively  the  chamber-music  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  always 
set  for  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  more  voices. 

Monody,  the  expression  of  all  those  various  lights 
and  shades  of  individual  inner  life,  was,  then,  yet 
excluded  from  practice  in  musical  art.  Its  impor- 
tance was  not  yet  known  nor  felt.  Though  the  church 
admitted  chanting,  —  a  stiff  and  monotonous  monody, 
—  the.fovorite  form  of  composers  was  the  chorus. 
With  the  acquirement  of  greater  freedom  in  the 
political  and  social  situation  of  the  people,  and  with 
an  increasing  love  for  and  need  of  the  study  of 
secular  aiis  and  sciences,  these  latter  more  and  more 
adapted  themselves  in  their  forms  to  the  character  of 
the  secular  position  they  were  to  fill.  But  secular 
music,  above  all  other  arts,  became,  by  means  of  this 
secular  character,  so  prominent,  that  its  influence, 
though  at  first  beneficial  in  many  respects,  proved  in 
the  end  to  be  deteriorating  to  the  sacred  meaning  of 
church  music. 
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Music,  born  at  the  altar  of  the  Christian  church, 
borrowed  at  first  all  its  forms  from  it.  It  already 
played  a  considerable  part  in  those  early,  yet  loosely 
dramatized  plays,  called  moralities  or  mysteries, 
rudely  arranged  by  priests  and  monks  from  biblical 
or  legendary  subjects.  They  were  performed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  even  in  the  churches,  all  over  Europe  ; 
for  mankind  has  a  natural  propensity  for  mimic  rep- 
resentations of  actual  or  feigned  characters  or  deeds  ; 
and  history  tells  us  that  all  civilized  and  even  half- 
civilized  nations  have  had  plays  adapted  to  their 
individuality  for  religious  festivities  and  amusements. 
The  musical  portion,  which  formed  a  part  of  these 
mysteries  and  moralities,  consisted  entirely  of  cho- 
rales and  psalmodies  or  chants,  taken  from  the  church 
service.  In  my  chapter  on  the  Oratorio,  I  have  treated 
more  fully  of  this  peculiar  custom.  Though  the 
opera  also  took  root  from  these  mystery  or  miracle 
plays,  I  only  touch  this  gi'ound  here  for  mere  com- 
prehension's sake. 

The  practical  event,  however,  which  increased  the 
love  for  the  study  of  sciences,  arts,  and  poetry,  prin- 
cipally at  the  courts,  and  in  many  free  cities  of  Italy, 
was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
under  Soliman  in  1453.  Though  the  Byzantine 
Empire  was  utterly  demoralized  under  the.  corrupt 
and  weak  government  of  Constantinople,  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness  in  art  and 
science  yet  existed  ;  and  many  a  devoted  scholar  cul- 
tivated them.  Through  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  these  scientific  and  literary  men 
fled  to  other  Christian  countries,  principally  to  Italy, 
and  bequeathed  to  their  new  homes  their  learning 
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and  its  refining  consequences.  Tlius  the  study  of 
old  Greek  literature  increased  rapidly :  the  past 
STcatness  of  that  wonderful  nation  awakened  in  the 
liosom  of  many  an  Italian  student  a  desire  to  see 
his  own  nation  produce  the  same  wonders  in  art 
and  poetry.  The  Greek  drama,  especially,  was  the 
subject  of  the  closest  study ;  and  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  magnificence  was  the  dream  of  many  a 
modern  Greek  scholar.  After  again  deciphering  the 
dramas  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  the  men  of  letters 
could  of  course  be  no  more  satisfied  with  the  crude, 
and  in  many  respects  coarse,  representations  of  the 
miracle  plays.  But  to  repossess  the  Greek  drama 
in  all  its  beauty  and  significance  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  resuscitate  the  Greek  music,  as  music 
always  made  an  essential  part  of  the  drama  of  the 
old  poets ;  and  Greek  writers  were  lavish  in  praise 
of  the  wonderful  effects  of  that  music.  To  discover 
this  lost  art  again  was,  no  doubt,  the  deep  desire 
of  many  a  modern  Greek  student  and  musician.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  felt  that  the  monotonous 
chant  and  the  complicated  contrapuntal  choruses 
of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  church  composers  could 
not  answer  the  wants  of  the  Greek  drama,  or  of 
the  drama  in  general.  In  order  to  understand  the 
words  of  the  poetry,  —  to  follow  their  expression  and 
meaning  in  all  the  difierent  colorings  of  the  drama, 
—  a  manner  of  singing  was  to  be  found  for  w^hich 
a  more  natural  and  logical  rhythm  and  a  greater 
simplicity  of  harmony  were  the  necessary  means. 
That  the  Greeks  possessed  this  music  was  thought 
evident.  But  what  were  these  forms  of  Greek  music? 
How  were   those   choruses   arranged  which   played 
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such  an  eminent  part  in  the  Greek  drama?  To 
solve  these  problems,  nothing  was  left  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  real  nature  of  Greek  music  but  the  exag- 
gerated praises  of  the  old  authors. 

Though  all  over  Italy  the  different  cities  rivalled 
each  other  in  the  getting-up  of  scenic  representa- 
tions in  which  music  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  it 
was  principally  in  Florence,  however,  that,  under 
the  rei<ni  of  the  rich  and  art-loving  house  of  the 
Medicis,  music  was  destined  to  take  a  new  direction, 
and  to  create  for  itself  new  and  richer  forms,  sprung 
from  this  searching  into  the  final  supposed  resuscita- 
tion of  the  lost  Greek  music.  In  Florence,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  question  of  re-establishing 
the  Greek  drama  vividly  occupied  the  minds  of  litera- 
teurs,  artists,  and  amateurs  ;  it  was  the  theme  of  daily 
discussion  at  court  and  in  literary  circles.  The 
house  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  Count  of  Vemio,  a  man 
of  great  accomplishments,  poet  and  composer  himself 
besides,  was  among  others  a  place  of  meeting  for 
those  enthusiastic  Hellenes,  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  theoretical  discussions  alone  on  the  possibility 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Greek  drama,  but, 
being  men  of  deeds,  began  to  put  their  admitted 
theories  into  practice.  The  principal  men  who 
frequented  Bardi's  house  (and  afterwards,  when,  in 
1592,  Pope  Clemens  VlLl.  called  Bardi  to  become 
his  maestro  da  camera,  that  of  Corsi)  were  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  Pielro  Strozzi,  Girolamo  Mei,  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini,  Giulio  Caccini,  and  some  time  after,  also 
Jacopo  Peri.  These  men  unanimously  proclaimed 
that  the  resources  of  the  musical  forms  then  in  use 
were  insufficient  to  answer  the   requirements   of  a 
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truly  musical  drama;  and  Vincenzo  Galilei,  the 
father  of  the  great  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
Galileo  Galilei,  was  foremost  among  them  as  cham- 
pion of  Greek  music.  Galilei  was  a  pupil  of  the 
distinguished  composer  and  theorist,  Zarlino ;  he 
was  also  an  able  performer  on  the  lute.  Galilei 
wrote  and  pul)lishcd  in  opposition  to  Zarlino  a 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Bardi 
and  Strozzi  appeared  and  discussed  the  merits  of 
ancient  and  modern  music ;  and  of  which  the  con- 
clusion is,  that  modern  music  is  only  fit  for  the 
uncultivated  masses,  and  therefore  to  be  despised  by 
the  connoisseur.  Galilei  was  not  satisfied  with 
giving  his  ideas  on  the  nature  of  true  music  to  the 
world ;  but  he  also  composed,  for  one  voice,  the 
scene  of  Count  Ugolino  in  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  and 
performed  it  himself  with  an  accompaniment  on  the 
viola.  Being  much  applauded  in  this  first  efibrt,  he 
afterwards  set  some  of  "Jeremiah's  Lamentations" 
in  a  similar  way  to  music.  This  form  of  song,  which 
Galilei  designated  monody^  seems  to  have  been  really 
the  first  attempt  at  composition  for  one  voice  inde- 
pendent of  counterpoint. 

The  singer  Giulio  Caccini,  called  the  Roman,  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  disciples  of  the  new  theories, 
and  also  a  frequenter  of  the  meetings  at  Bardi's  and 
Strozzi's.  In  imitation  of  Galilei,  he  set  difierent 
poems  to  music  for  one  voice,  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  1001,  under  the  title  of  "  Nuove 
Musiche."  Caccini  gave  to  his  work  a  long  pref- 
ace, in  which  he  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  new  manner  of  musical  composi- 
tion.    He  also  gave  instnictions  concerning  a  good 
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method  of  singing ;  and,  to  judge  from  his  musical 
illustrations,  the  art  of  singing  must  have  been 
already  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Another  master,  Ludovico  Viadana,  has  also  great 
claims  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  composers 
of  pieces  for  one  voice.  In  1604,  he  published  a 
number  of  "  Concerti  da  Chiesa  "  for  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
organ.  In  the  preface,  he  says  that  he  composed 
these  Concerti  as  early  as  1595  ;  and,  encouraged  by 
his  friends,  he  published  them  to  serve  in  place  of 
the  motets,  originally  written  in  five,  six,  and  more 
parts,  of  which  one  part  was  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
while  the  organist  played  the  other  parts.  As  the 
forms  of  instrumental  music  were  at  this  period  yet 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  choral  composition  and  in 
particular  madrigals  were  roughly  adapted  to  the 
instrumental  resources  then  in  use.  Viadana,  with 
a  more  refined  sense,  perceived  the  defects  of  such 
an  inartistic  custom,  and  thus  tried  to  substitute  a 
better  and  a  more  musical  manner  through  his  con- 
certi. These  pieces  are  in  melodious  quality  far 
superior  to  the  monodies  of  Galilei  and  Caccini ;  they 
may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  the  first  musical 
productions  in  cantilene  style,  written  in  a  smooth, 
singable,  and  very  melodious  manner. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  musical  drama  was  now  made.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  make  use  of  the  new 
means  in  a  dramatic  work  destined  to  consist  of 
adequate  music  from  beginning  to  end.  Several  of 
the  musicians  who  were  accustomed  to  be  present  at 
the  literary  meetings  mentioned  before,  excited  by  the 
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novelty  of  the  subject,  had  ah'cady  tried  to  realize 
the  idea  of  having  the  whole  drama  set  to  music  and 
sung. 

The  first  whom  history  mentions  as  having  tried 
his  hand  at  the  new  form  of  drama  was  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere.  Two  pastorals,  "II  Satiro"  and  "La  Dis- 
perazionc  di  Fileno,"  by  the  renowned  poetess  Laura 
Guidiccioni,  were  given  in  1590,  at  the  court  of 
Florence ;  and  another,  "  II  Giaco  della  Cieca,"  fol- 
lowed in  1595  :  all  three  were  set  to  music  by  Emilio 
del  Cavaliere,  and  sung  throughout. 

According  to  Arteaga  ("History  of  the  Opera  in 
Italy"),  the  musical  i)art  was  w^ritten  in  the  style  of 
the  madrigal,  and  was  full  of  tedious  artificialities  and 
repetitions.  It  seems,  however,  that  E.  del  Cava- 
liere's  efforts  in  the  new  direction  did  not  satisfy  the 
modern  Hellenes  who  assembled  at  Bardi's. 

It  was  reserved  to  another  to  fulfil,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  so  long-delayed  expectations  of  the  impatient 
members  of  the  literary  circle.  I  have  already  stated, 
that,  after  Bardi's  engagements  in  Rome,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  club  or  academy  were  made  at  the  house 
of  Jacopo  Corsi,  who,  like  Bardi,  entertained  the 
same  views  of  the  necessity  of  discovering  a  new 
musical  form  to  be  adopted  for  the  so-called  Greek 
dramatic  purposes.  It  is  in  Corsi's  house  that  we 
meet  J.  Peri  for  the  first  time.  Peri  was  a  good 
musician  ;  and,  through  a  happy  stroke,  he  brought 
the  new  and  so  diligently  sought  for  musical-dramatic 
form  into  existence.  The  poet  Einuccini,  who  had 
already  written  the  intermezzo  "  Combattimeuto 
d'AppoUino  col  Serpente,"  and  w-hich  was  put  on 
the  stage  with  choruses  composed  by  the  celebrated 
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madrigal  composer  Luca  Marenzio,  rewrote  and  re- 
arranged this  intermezzo,  called  it  "  Daphne,"  and  in- 
trusted it  to  Peri,  who  set  it  entirely  to  music,  and 
had  it  performed  at  Corsi's  house.  The  work  received 
general  applause.  Peri  made  use  for  the  first  time 
here  of  the  stilo  rappresentativo ^  recitatwo,  or  par- 
lante, — a  kind  of  musical  form  which  holds  the 
medium  between  well-formed  melody  and  speech. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  recitative  style  ;  every  one 
present  was  delighted  ;  and  no  one  doubted  but  that 
the  music  which  the  old  Greeks  had  used  in  their 
dramas  was  thus  rediscovered.  In  the  year  1600,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  de  Medicis  with 
Henry  IV. ,  king  of  France,  among  other  festivities, 
a  new  work  by  Rinuccini  was  produced  at  Florence, 
called  "  Euridice,  una  Tragedia  per  Musica."  It  was 
greeted  by  the  brilliant  assembly  of  nobles  and  artists 
with  still  greater  applause  than  "  Daphne."  Peri 
allowed  Caccini,  who  had  also  composed  music  to 
Rinuccini's  "  Euridice, "to  have  some  of  it  performed  at 
the  first  representation  ;  but  he  afterwards  published 
his  own  setting  of  the  poem. 

In  "  Euridice"  we  now  possess  for  the  first  time  all 
the  forms  of  our  opera,  though  still  in  a  merely  primi- 
tive state.  At  the  time  when  Peri's  "  Euridice  "  ap- 
peared in  Florence,  E.  del  Cavaliere  had  performed 
his  allegoric  drama  in  Rome,  "L'Anima  e  Corpo,"  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  chapter  on  the  Oratorio. 
These  early  musical  dramas,  were  composed  of  simple 
choruses  in  the  madrigal  style,  and  of  musical  recita- 
tion ;  in  some  lyric  moments,  the  arioso  style  already 
appeared  at  times ;  but  as  these  first  opera  com- 
posers   attempted,  as   they  fancied,  to   imitate   the 
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musical  forms  which  they  believed  the  Greeks  had 
used  in  their  dnimas,  the  musical  part  of  their  works 
never  attempted  a  broad,  well-formed  melody.  It 
was  purely  musical  declamation.  The  instrumentalists 
who  played  the  accompaniments  in  "Euridice  "  were 
placed  behind  the  scenes.  The  only  instrumental 
piece,  somewhat  resemblini^  an  air,  and  which  intro- 
duces a  scene  in  the  first  opera,  consists  of  a  few  bars  : 
it  is  called  a  "  Zinfonia,"  and  was  to  be  played  by 
three  flutes  (see  the  chapter  on  Instrumental  Music). 
But  all  the  material  for  the  formation  and  construc- 
tion of  the  opera  was  thus  discovered ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  an  art-work  emerged  from  these  early 
efforts  which  was  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  role 
in  the  artistic  and  social  life  even  of  whole  nations. 
Twill  here  give  as  specimens  (for  the  sake  of  compar- 
ison) a  recitative  and  chorus  from  "Euridice,"  as 
composed  by  Peri  and  Caccini  to  the  same  words. 

Though  the  newly  discovered  style,  the  stilo  recita- 
tivo,  created  such  a  sensation  all  over  Italy,  the  better 
composers  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  production  of 
amateurs  not  very  much  skilled  in  musical  science  ; 
and  of  course  they  had  no  inclination  to  cultivate  the 
new  form.  But  progress  in  the  new  direction  was  not 
to  be  retarded ;  for  soon  after  a  master  of  great 
musical  talent  and  ability  directed  his  attention  to  the 
"dramma  per  musica,"  or  the  opera,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called :  and  this  master  was  Claudio  JSlon- 
teverde,  born  15G8,  in  Cremona.  Monteverde  was  at 
first,  for  some  time,  chapel-master  at  Mantua ;  and, 
from  1613  until  his  death  in  1G43,  he  occupied  the 
same  position  at  St.  Mark's  Cathedral  in  Venice. 
Though  the  works  which  he  composed  for  the  church 
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already  bear  the  marks  of  decadence  in  style,  when 
compared  with  the  classic  works  of  Palestrina  and 
his  school,  they  yet  give  evidence  of  great  strength 
and  invention  in  the  master.  But,  with  his  madrigals 
and  operas,  he  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
musical  art.  Monteverde  was  no  longer  satisfied  to 
write  merely  fine  and  scientific  contrapuntal  works  : 
his  aim  was  to  render  impressively  the  difierent  senti- 
ments of  the  poem  he  endeavored  to  wed  to  music. 
Though  he  exposed  himself  to  the  severest  criticisms 
of  the  purists  of  his  time,  he  would  not  shrink  back 
from  the  use  of  the  sharpest  dissonances  to  serve  his 
artistic  purposes,  always  directed  to  the  dramatic  ex- 
pression of  his  nature.  That  such  a  man  was  needed 
to  give  a  solid  form  to  the  opera,  a  foundation  which 
would  secure  it  permanence,  and  draw  into  its  service 
talented  composers,  is  evident;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  efibrts  proved  beneficial  to  the  new  art-form 
and  to  modern  musical  art  in  general.  Monteverde's 
first  opera  was  Rinuccini's  "  Orfeo,"  and  afterwards 
"  Arianna  "  and  "  II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate,"  from  the 
same  poet's  pen.  "  Arianna  "  seemed  to  have  pleased 
the  most,  especially  the  lament  of  the  deserted  Ari- 
anna ;  for  all  Monteverde's  contemporaries  speak  of 
it  with  the  greatest  admiration.      (No.  18.) 

The  dramatic  works  of  this  composer  show  a  great 
progress  beyond  those  of  his  predecessors.  Every- 
where we  see  the  tendency  to  give  to  the  words  and 
to  the  characters  of  his  poem  the  true  and  appropriate 
musical  expression  gained  by  an  effective  use  of  har- 
monic means  and  analogous  rhythm.  As  Peri  him- 
self said  in  his  preface  to  the  printed  copy  of  his 
"  Euridice,"  the  new  manner  of  composing  required 
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a  new  form  of  harmonic  accompaniment,  —  an  ac- 
companiment which,  while  at  the  same  time  it  sus- 
tained the  singer,  would  not  interfere  with  his  fi'eedom 
of  dramatic  action.  Monteverde  went  still  further, 
and  used  his  instrumental  means  for  the  suitable  char- 
acteristic coloring  of  diflerent  dramatic  situations  ; 
and  we  already  find  in  his  operas  quite  a  number  of 
instrumental  pieces,  such  as  symphonies,  ritornellos, 
toccatas,  romanescas,  and  ricercares,  introducing  and 
closing  the  scenes. 

The  opera  soon  became  the  fiivorite  entertainment 
of  the  different  courts  of  Italy,  which  also  soon  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  most  brilliant,  dazzling,  fantas- 
tic, and  extravagant  representations  and  stage  effects  ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  singers  with  extraor- 
dinary vocal  powers  and  the  show  of  brilliant  cos- 
tumes and  machineries  drove  the  idea  of  the  real 
meaning  of  dramatic  musical  art  in  Italy  entirely  into 
the  background. 

Italian  church  composers,  seeing  the  brilliant  career 
of  the  opera,  took  hold  of  it  with  all  their  energy ; 
and  thus  the  progress  the  new  art-form  made  was 
rapid.  As  there  is  no  room  here  to  mention  all  the 
men  who  appeared  as  opera  composers,  I  shall  re- 
strict myself  to  the  principal  ones,  as  in  their  works 
we  perceive  the  different  phases  and  changes  which 
operatic  forms  went  through  in  the  course  of  time. 
Foremost  among  those  masters  were  Francis  Oaletto 
called  Cavalli,  Giacomo  Carissimi,  and  Marco 
Antonio  Cesti.  The  recitative  of  these  masters  is,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  written  with  great  dramatic  truth 
and  variety.  It  already  shows,  as  it  ought,  an  en- 
tirely different  treatment  from  that  of  the  air,  with 
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which  it  forms  those  necessarj' points  of  dramatic  con- 
trast and  gradation.  Though  Carissimi,  as  far  as  we 
know,  did  not  compose  any  operas,  but  devoted  liis 
energy  and  knowledge  to  the  forms  of"  the  oratorio 
and  the  cham))er  cantata,  which  repkiced  the  mad- 
rigal, his  airs  and  recitatives  are  full  of  vigorous 
dramatic  life  and  spirit.  Here  is  a  recitative  from 
his  oratorio,  "  Jephtha."  What  an  immense  progress 
beyond  Peri  and  Caccini ! 

A  pupil  of  Carissimi,  Alessawfro  Scarlatti,  born 
in  1659,  had  a  still  greater  share  in  the  progress  of 
modern  musical  forms  after  the  discovery  of  the  opera. 
To  Scarlatti  belongs  the  merit  of  having  founded  the 
Neapolitan  school  of  music,  out  of  which  came  forth 
a  large  array  of  distinguished  composers  and  singers, 
whose  influence  in  musical  matters  was  felt  till  up  to 
our  modern  times.  Scarlatti  has  written  remarkable 
works  in  every  form  of  musical  composition  emplo^'cd 
in  his  time  ;  and  an  astonishing  number  of  these.  He 
perfected  the  recitative,  and  gave  it  classic  value. 

The  aria  which  eventually  l)ecame  such  an  important 
feature  of  the  Italian  opera,  received  at  the  hands  of 
Scarlatti  a  more  developed  form  and  a  deeper  lyrical 
meaning.  The  cantilena  episodes,  which  appeared 
in  the  musico-dramatic  works  of  Peri,  Caccini,  and 
Monte verde,  and  formed  13'rical  contrasts  to  the  strict 
parlante  portions,  were,  no  doubt,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  canzone,  as  then  composed  for  voices  and  in- 
struments. The  form  of  such  cantilena  does  not  yet 
possess  any  distinctive  marks  in  regard  to  modula- 
tion, rhythm,  or  periodical  construction.  Cavalli's 
efforts  in  this  direction  evince  a  great  advance  on  that 
of  the  above  composers.     His  arioso  movements  are 
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no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  parlante  parts,  the 
recitativo,  of  the  opera  ;  we  even  find  the  scheme,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Italian  opera  aria  was  afterwards 
constructed,  partly  made  use  of  by  Cavalli.  This 
scheme  is  as  follows  :  a  first  part,  an  intermediate 
part,  and  the  repetition  of  the  first  part,  the  da  capo. 
This  general  form  of  the  aria,  resting  on  the  trinal 
division  of  the  subject  matter,  also  became  the  distinc- 
tive pattern  for  greater  instrumental  movements,  and 
wasclosely  adhered  toby  all  opera  composers,  Italian 
as  well  as  German  and  French,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Scarlatti  perfected  the  form  of  the  aria, 
and  raised  it  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  lyrical 
drama.  The  periods  are  more  clearly  cut,  the  modu- 
lations of  the  different  parts  are  employed  more 
effectively,  imparting  to  the  whole  form  at  the  same 
time  more  variety  and  richness.  Scarlatti's  composi- 
tions in  this  style  were  considered  by  his  numerous 
disciples  as  classical  models,  and  contributed  much 
towards  makinsr  the  aria  —  the  central  form  of  the 
Italian  opera  —  gradually  supersede  to  a  great  extent 
the  recitativo,  at  first  the  principal  element  of 
dramatic  music,  and  eventually  only  tolerated  as 
recitativo  secco,  —  the  slender  thread  that  united 
the  many  brilliant  arias,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  of  which 
the  Italian  opera  afterwards  consisted.  His  or- 
chestral accompaniments  are  graceful,  never  over- 
laden, but  always  effective,  considering  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  Italian  opera  was  soon  transplanted  to  all  the 
different  courts  of  Europe,  where  it  remained  as  the 
exclusive  spectacle  of  princes  and  nobles.  The 
prestige  of  Italian  opera  composers  was  so  great  that 
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in  Germany  and  in  England  a  composer  could  only 
succeed  when  he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  the 
Italian  style  of  writing.  France,  however,  though 
admitting  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Italian  opera, 
created  a  work  in  many  respects  materially  different ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  this  bore  in  itself  the  germ  of 
the  modern  musical  drama.  Cardinal  Mazarin  trans- 
planted the  opei'a  into  France,  and  R.  Oamherl  was 
the  first  French  composer  who  composed  an  opera. 
Robert  Cambert,  an  able  harmonist  and  in  general 
a  good  musician,  composed  in  1671  music  to  the 
pastoral  "  Pomona,"  the  words  written  by  the  Abbe 
Perrin.  "  Pomona  "  pleased  the  Parisians  greatly. 
Cambert  imitated  the  Italian  model  as  much  as  his 
abilities  would  allow  him.  "  Pomona,"  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  French  opera,  was  succeeded 
by  "  Les  Peines  et  les  Plaisirs " ;  a  third  dramatic 
work,  "  Ariadne,"  the  music  by  Cambert,  also  was  on 
the  point  of  a  first  representation  when  the  astute 
Lully,  profiting  by  the  dissensions  that  broke  out 
between  the  associated  directors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  became,  by  means  of  intrigues, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Abbe  Perrin's  patent,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Cambert,  thus  thwarted  in  the 
midst  of  a  successful  career,  left  France  in  disgust 
and  went  to  England,  where  Charles  11.  appointed 
him  master  of  the  king's  band.  Cambert,  whether 
out  of  disappointment  for  the  neglect  and  injustice 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  or 
for  want  of  having  been  successful  with  his  operas  in 
England,  died  in  1677,  when  only  46  years  old. 

His  successor,    Jean  Baptiste  Lully ^  born  in  the 
year  1633,  though  an  Italian  by  birth,  identified  him- 
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self  so  closely  with  the  French  spirit  and  natural 
characteristics,  that  to  him  the  existence  of  French 
opera  is  entirely  due.  He  had  the  talent  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and,  with  that,  all  the  advan- 
tages necessary  to  put  his  idea  about  the  musical 
drama  into  realization.  Lully's  greatest  merit  was 
that  of  having  invented  the  form  of  the  overture. 
Instead  of  the  short  introduction  generally  employed 
by  Italian  composers,  his  overtures  are  an  elaborate 
form  in  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which  is  usually 
broad  and  of  a  slow  movement ;  the  second  of  a 
spirited  cast,  hal)itually  a  fugue ;  sometimes  a 
minuetto,  or  another  piece  in  a  favorite  dance 
form,  closing  the  whole.  Lully's  overtures  were 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  imitated 
in  formal  construction.  Another  specialty  which 
distinguished  Lully's  opera  from  the  Italian  was  the 
introduction  of  the  dance,  or  the  ballet,  which  the 
French  opera  has  retained  as  an  important  feature 
until  our  days.  A  third  and  a  not  less  significant 
specialty  of  the  French  opera  was  the  greater  im- 
portance the  chorus  was  allowed  to  take  ;  through  this 
it  gained  more  dramatic  life. 

But  that  form  which  imparted  to  the  Italian  opera 
its  greatest  charm,  the  aria,  and  which  at  a  later 
epoch  deprived  it  of  almost  all  true  dramatic  expres- 
sion, is  not  to  be  found  in  Lully's  operas,  though 
short  melodious  portions  of  much  tenderness  and 
naive  feeling  are  not  wanting.  But  Lully,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  French  dramatic  art,  put  the  greatest 
importance  upon  musical  declamation,  and  in  this 
lies  his  greatness  as  a  dramatic  composer.  His  reci- 
tative is  full  of  energy   and  passion.     The   Italian 
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recitative  is  uniformly  written  in  4-4  time ;  Lully 
alternately  uses  4-4  and  3-4,  as  the  case  may  require, 
in  order  to  attain  more  varied  expression.  He 
scrupulously  observes  the  rules  of  prosody  of  the 
French  language,  and  yet  finds  ample  means  of 
expressing  all  shades  of  pathos,  following  the  dra- 
matic situation  closely.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  Lully  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in 
his  librettist,  the  talented  Quinault,  a  coadjutor 
willing  and  supple  enough  to  enter  into  the  exacting 
composer's  intention.  This  close  adherence  on  the 
part  of  Lully  to  mere  musical  declamation,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  dramatic  truth,  as  understood  by 
French  audiences,  who  always  required  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct rhetorical  declamation  of  the  words,  would 
afibrd  no  room  for  a  free,  broad,  well-defined  can- 
tilena. Thus,  in  many  portions  of  LuUy's  musico- 
dramatic  works,  a  certain  degree  of  monotony  became 
prevalent,  which  the  composer's  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  stage  efiects,  and  the  rich  scenic  life  displayed 
in  his  operas,  were  not  always  able  to  dispel. 
(No.   19.) 

Lully's  next  successors,  such  as  Colasse,  Char- 
pentier,  Campra,  cultivated  the  French  opera  in  the 
spirit  of  its  creator ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau,  born  at  Dijon  in  1683,  to  give  it 
a  new  impulse.  Rameau,  who  was  a  fine  performer 
on  the  organ  and  the  harpsichord,  and  a  distinguished 
theorist,  was  already  fifty  years  old  when  he  at- 
tempted to  write  his  first  opera,  "  Hippolite  and 
Aricie"  ;  and  he  at  once  showed  his  great  superiority 
over  his  predecessors.  His  melodic  movements  con- 
centrate   to    logical    forms    full    of   character ;    his 
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choruses  evince  the  highest  dramatic  effect ;  but, 
above  all,  the  part  his  orchestra  has  to  play  is  as 
original  as  it  is  at  times  grand.  In  those  scenes 
where  a  storm,  a  battle^  a  horrible  earthquake  have 
to  be  depicted,  Rameau,  in  spite  of  the  indifferent 
state  of  orchestral  playing  in  his  time,  produces 
powerful  and  very  characteristic  effects.  Lully's  and 
Rameau's  works,  until  the  appearance  of  the  cheva- 
lier Gluck,  were  esteemed  above  any  other  operas 
by  the  French  people.  The  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Italian  opera  in  France  failed  signally  for  a  long 
time ;  though  the  French  singers  who  appeared  at 
the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique  could  not  be  com- 
pared (with  their  exaggerated  and  nasal  singing) 
with  the  Italian  virtuosi  who  first  sung  in  Paris. 

The  history  of  the  opera  in  England  is  nothing  but 
a  narrative  of  feuds  and  cabals  between  singers, 
foreign  composers,  and  managers.  The  English 
musicians  exercised  little  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  the  musical  drama.  Henry  Purcell,  born  in  1658, 
who  has  shown  in  the  music  he  composed  to  plan's 
and  in  his  operas  so  much  dramatic  power,  so  much 
melodious  freshness,  died  too  young  —  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  —  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  original  English  opera-form  ;  and  it  seems, 
besides,  that  he  had  not  the  necessary  opportunity  of- 
fered him  of  bearing  with  his  whole  genius  and  musical 
accomplishments  on  the  advantageous  growth  of  this 
important  field.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
sake  of  English  musical  culture,  that  a  man  of  great 
talent  should  have  passed  away  without  finding  a 
worthy  successor  among  his  countrymen.  The  com- 
posers who  wrote  for  the  English  stage  were  Italians, 
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and  the  gi-cat  ILindel.  French  influence,  led  by 
Camhert,  whom  his  clever  rival,  Lully,  had  super- 
seded at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration.  The  picture  which  the  musical  life 
of  London  presents  at  this  period  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  interest.  The  wealth  of  the  English 
aristocracy  commanded  the  greatest  singers  and 
composers  ;  and,  to  judge  from  all  the  reports  we 
possess  of  the  operatic  representations  of  this  time, 
they  must  have  thrown  into  shadow  even  what 
musical  Italy  could  ofier,  with  its  hundreds  of  fine 
singers  and  composers.  But  did  this  preference  for 
foreign  musicians  retard,  discourage,  and  in  many 
ways  wrong  the  indigenous  cultivation  of  English 
musical  art,  and  a1)ove  all  that  of  the  musical  drama, 
—  the  opera  ?  This  has  been  often  asserted,  and  I 
truly  believe,  with  something  of  injustice.  The 
artistic  genius  of  a  nation  will  work  its  way  out,  in 
spite  of  religious,  political,  and  social  obstacles. 
Those  men,  who,  through  their  strong  individuality, 
through  their  powerful  minds,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
life  of  nations,  either  in  art  or  science,  are  nothing 
but  the  logical  result  of  the  aspiration  of  those 
nations. 

England,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
had  an  epoch  in  musical  history  —  principally  at  that 
great  Elizabethan  age  —  rich  in  original  and  learned 
composers,  many  of  whose  vocal  compositions, 
sacred  as  well  as  secular,  are  yet  the  delight  of  the 
connoisseur.  Was  the  musical  genius  of  the  English 
nation  exhausted  after  the  death  of  Henry  Purcell  ? 
or,  was  it  wanting  in  those  requisites  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  opera  composer,  —  power  and  intensity 
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of  musical  dramatic  life,  sensibility  in  passionate  ex- 
pression, etc.  ?  If  fine  representations  and  brilliant 
performances  of  great  works  exalt  and  stimulate  to 
production  the  artist  endowed  with  knowledge  and 
genius,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  able  to  form  his 
taste  and  to  exercise  his  judgment  by  such  means, 
then  the  musicians  of  no  other  nation  enjoyed  such 
inestimable  advantages  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
English,  principally  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  cannot  admit  that  their 
eflbrts,  if  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  the  foreign 
composers,  —  their  contemporaries,  —  would  have 
been  rejected  or  ignored  by  their  nation  or  by 
foreign  judges. 

The  greatest  of  all  composers  who  have  composed 
for  the  English  stage  was  G.  F.  Handel,  born  at 
Halle,  in  Germany,  in  1685.  He  received  his  first 
musical  education  from  the  organist  Zachau,  at  his 
native  city :  he  afterwards  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  renowned  Keiser  produced  opera  after  opera. 
There  he  composed  some  operas,  which  were  already 
noticed  favorably.  From  Hamburg,  where  by  teach- 
ing music  he  saved  mony  enough  to  undertake  a  voy- 
age to  Italy,  he  went  directly  to  this  holy  land  of  all 
young  musical  aspirants  to  fame.  With  energy  and 
open  eyes  he  made  himself  master  of  all  that  Italy 
could  ofier  him  as  important  and  indispensable  to 
a  thorough  composer.  In  Italy  he  held  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  greatest  artists,  such  as  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  his  son  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Corelli,  etc. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years,  Handel  came  back  to 
Germany;  and,  having  made  a  reputation  during  his 
travels,  the  elector  of  Hanover  ofiered  him  the  posi- 
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tion  of  chapel-master.  On  the  invitation  of  some 
English  nobleman,  he  visited  England  for  the  first 
time  in  1710.  On  this  first  visit  he  composed  his 
opera  "  Rinaldo  "  for  London ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1712  that  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode 
in  the  English  capital,  where  he  produced,  in  quick 
succession,  work  after  work ;  and,  as  though  his 
labors  as  a  composer  did  not  suffice  for  his  energy, 
he  also  became  an  opera  manager,  —  an  undertaking 
which  finally  proved  in  many  ways  fatal  both  to  his 
purse  and  to  his  health.  Handel  died  April  13, 
1759.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  saddened 
by  blindness,  at  first  partial,  and  finally  complete. 

I  have  only  to  speak  of  Handel's  merits  as  an  opera 
composer  here.  Though,  through  his  great  genius 
and  his  rich  inventiveness,  he  created  many  an  im- 
mortal aria  and  chorus,  and  though  the  dramatic 
truth  and  the  power  of  his  classic  recitatives  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  composer,  yet  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  realize,  in  its  whole  signification,  the  ideal 
of  a  dramatic  musical  work  for  the  stage,  in  which 
poetry  and  music  concur  to  create  dramatic  charac- 
ters, though  fictitious,  yet  full  of  human  reality,  — 
characters  that  live  with  apparent  truth  in  our  imagi- 
nation, heightened  by  the  breath  of  musical  inspira- 
tion, and  almost  forming  a  part  of  our  own  existence. 
This  he  was  to  realize,  and  in  the  most  ideal  sense, 
in  that  great  art-form  which  became  the  culminating 
point  of  his  rich  and  laborious  career,  —  the  oratorio. 
Handel  was  consei"vative  with  legard  to  the  Italian 
opera :  he  improved  upon  the  forms  of  his  prede- 
cessors, by  enriching  them  with  the  gifts  of  his  ex- 
quisite musical  imagination ;  but  he  never  stopped 
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in  his  course  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  construction 
of  the  libretto  submitted  to  him  for  musical  composi- 
tion. It  was  the  defect  of  the  Italian  opera  which  he 
inherited  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  many  pearls  with  which 
he  endowed  this  shadow  of  dramatic  life,  he  could 
not  save  it  from  final  death.  Handel's  operas,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  finest  airs  and  choruses, 
have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  great 
musical  beauties  they  contain,  and  the  rich  source  of 
pure  enjoyment  and  instruction  they  present  to  the 
musical  student,  a  revival  of  them  on  the  stage  would 
prove  a  decided  failure.  Handel's  importance  forour 
modern  times  is  to  be  looked  for  in  his  oratorios,  and 
not  in  his  operas. 

:  Soon  after  the  invention  of  opera  in  Italy,  it  found 
its  way  to  Germany.  Rinuccini's  "Daphne,"  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Opitz  and  set  to  music  by 
HenVy  Schlitz,  was  played,  in  1627,  before  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Torgau ;  but,  the  music 
being  lost,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  its  form  or 
of  its  merits.  There  is  no  time  to  name  all  the  opera 
composers  and  the  works  which  they  composed  for 
the  many  large  or  small  courts  of  German  princes. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  operatic  performances  at 
Ham])urg,  the  whole  state  of  dramatic  musical  life  in 
Germany,  until  Gluck,  is  that  of  the  reign  of  Italian 
siugers,  Italian  composers,  or  Italianized  German 
composers  like  Hasse,  Graun,  Naumann,  whose 
works  certainly  possess  many  meritorious  qualities. 
At  Hamburg,  a  free  and  commercial  city,  full  of  en- 
terprise and  artistic  aspirations,  the  opera,  with  the 
characteristics  of  German  life,  seemed  for  some  time 
to  succeed.      A  man  gifted  with   a  fine  talent  for 
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melody  and  uncommon  facility  of  production  com- 
posed opera  after  opera  for  the  Hamburg  stage,  —  I 
mean  lieinltard  Reiser,  born  in  1673.  Keiser's 
operas  were  played  on  the  principal  stages  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  one  of  them  was  even  brought  out  in 
Paris,  which  then  meant  a  good  deal.  (No.  20.)  I 
have  already  stated  that  Handel,  in  his  youth,  wrote 
a  few  operas  for  Hamburg ;  but  the  efibrts  of  the 
Hamburgians  to  establish  a  permanent  opera,  with 
German  artists  and  composers  at  its  head,  were  of  no 
avail :  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  German 
mind  to  step  in  and  give  the  opera  that  form  and 
meaning  which  it  was  susceptible  of  receiving  in 
future  years.  The  master  who  first  understood  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  formal  construction  and 
the  ideal  meaning  of  the  then  existing  Italian  opera 
was  a  German,  the  Ritter  Ghick. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  opera  is  entirely  an  invention 
of  the  Italians.  Italian  composers  brought  it  to  that 
point  of  comparative  perfection  in  which  other  nations 
received  and  admired  it ;  and  only  after  making  it 
thus  a  property  of  their  o\Vn  were  the  French  and 
the  German  composers  enal)led  to  mould  its  forms  to 
the  spirit  and  wants  of  their  own  national  individuali- 
ties. 

The  Italian  composer's  first  ambition  is  to  write 
beautiful  melodies.  He  proceeds  with  a  certain 
artistic  naivete  to  the  production  of  his  works ;  but 
being,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  born  artist,  his  artistic 
nature  carries  him  safely  over  the  breakers.  He 
succeeds  where  the  German  and  the  French  would 
signally  fail,  as  these  latter  first  stop  to  examine  into 
the  propriety,  the  possibility   of  the  thing ;  and  as 
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long  as  the  Italian  opera  composers  had  their  own 
way,  their  reign  was  supreme  all  over  Europe.  An- 
other advantage,  which  also  aided  them  much,  was 
the  gift  of  l)cautiful  voices,  which  the  Italians  pos- 
sessed and  still  possess  in  so  high  a  degree.  From 
the  earliest  times,  the  Italian  churches  availed  them- 
selves of  the  fine  voices  found  among  their  people  ; 
and  thus,  through  years  of  diligent  practice,  a  method 
of  singing  was  established  which  made  the  beautiful 
material  still  more  beautiful  and  effective.  With  the 
invention  of  the  opera  and  its  general  introduction 
on  all  the  stages  of  Italy,  the  art  of  singing  received 
a  new  impulse.  It  is  with  amazement  that  we  read 
of  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  the  almost  passionate 
application  with  which  the  Italians  then  cultivated 
the  art  of  singing;  and,  as  it  proved  a  great  source 
of  pecuniary  gain,  in  order  to  satisfy  an  excessive 
ambition  and  for  money's  sake  they  shrank  not 
back  from  any  trials  by  which  to  obtain  their  end. 
In  this  first  stadium,  the  opera  oflfered  to  the  eye 
gorgeous  costumes,  ingenious  and  brilliant  decora- 
tions, and  dazzling  scenes  full  of  allegoric  and  fan- 
tastic monstrosities.  The  libretti,  loosely  cut  after 
the  pattern  of  Greek  mythological  plays,  were  written 
and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  flattering,  in  exag- 
gerated terms  and  pictures,  the  patrons  of  singers, 
composers  and  poets,  the  vain  princes  and  nobles, 
in  whose  presence  and  for  whose  entertainment  the 
representations  took  place.  The  great  passions  — 
love,  hatred,  vengeance,  heroism  —  were  trifled  with  ; 
and  these  ridiculous  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
the  braggadocios  of  these  pampered  heroes,  the 
innocent  thunders  of  these  impossible  gods  and  god- 

18 
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desses,  can  only  now  excite  us  to  a  smile.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  some  what  better  taste  prevailed ; 
and,  instead  of  a  mere  feast  for  the  eye,  the  ear  be- 
came supreme.  Through  the  efforts  of  Scarlatti  and 
his  pupils  and  through  the  masters  of  the  Venetian 
school  the  forms  of  the  recitative  and  the  aria  were 
fixed.  Chorus,  if  it  did  not  disappear  entirely,  was 
considered  of  minor  importance.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  talent  and  influence  of  such  composers  as  Caldara, 
Colonna,  Durante,  Buononcini,  Gasparini,  Porpora, 
Traetta,  Jomelli,  the  opera  fell  into  another  extreme  : 
the  exaggerated  admiration  of  purely  musically  fine 
execution  and  the  mere  physical  beauty  of  the  voices 
made  the  opera  a  medley  of  arias,  only  fit  for  the 
concert-room.  The  composer  was  the  servant  of  the 
all-powerful  virtuosi.  The  libretto,  without  regard 
or  with  but  little  regard  to  dramatic  truth,  had  to 
be  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  the  best  singers  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  most  often,  and  to  display  to 
great  advantage  the  fine  qualities  of  their  voices  and 
their  wonderful  execution.  Besides,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  two  best  singers  perform  duets  ;  and,  if 
there  was  a  third,  trios  also.  (The  bass  voice  with 
very  little  exception  was  excluded  from  solo  parts 
as  unfit  for  virtuoso  display.)  It  was  therefore  the 
business  of  the  poet  and  the  composer  to  provide 
these  articles.  The  style  of  the  arias  was  always  the 
same :  the  composer  furnished  the  canvas,  upon 
which  the  virtuoso,  according  to  his  or  her  fancies 
and  abilities,  and  without  regard  to  the  sentiment 
which  the  dramatic  situation  required,  embroidered 
endless  variations  of  passages,  trills,  skips  and  long- 
sustained  notes.     That  divine  right  which  the  modern 
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composer  claims  of  having  his  melodies  sung  in  the 
form  and  version  in  which  he  has  written  them  down 
did  not  then  exist.  On  the  contrary,  that  composer 
who  best  accommodated  his  talent  to  the  caprices  of 
the  singers  was  the  most  popular,  and  his  operas 
were  performed  in  preference.  "  Therefore,"  says  an 
old  writer  on  music,  "do  we  perceive  an  everlasting 
sameness  in  the  operas  of  to-day.  Any  one  who  has 
heard  or  seen  the  representation  of  two  operas  has 
heard  or  seen  the  scenas  of  a  hundred  others." 
"While  the  books  at  that  time,  by  professional  and 
amateur  writers  on  music,  are  full  of  the  feats,  the 
extravagant  behavior  and  the  large  salaries  of 
singers,  they  tell  us  little  of  composers ;  and  that 
little  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  some 
composers  nevertheless  succeeded  in  calling  attention 
to  their  work  and  in  creating  such  pearls  of  musical 
form  as  we  here  and  there  discover  in  scarce  old 
scores,  now  buried  under  the  dust  of  libraries. 

To  the  Italians  belongs,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
merit  of  having  perfected  the  beautiful  in  a  purely 
melodious  direction ;  but  the  forms  of  their  recita- 
tives, their  arias,  their  duets  and  trios,  once  estab- 
lished and  recognized,  became  conventional.  Thus 
the  originality  of  the  composer  was  fettered  ;  his  art 
sank  to  a  mere  business  ;  and  with  it  gradually  sank 
the  supremacy  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  Italians,  so 
rich  in  beautiful  melodies,  from  the  graceful,  naive 
and  simple  canzonetta  to  the  broad  and  heroic  grand 
aria,  were  only  destined  to  bring  this  side  of  the 
musical  drama  to  its  perfection.  But  the  opera,  as 
the  highest  expression  of  that  art-form,  —  the  musical 
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drama,  — in  which  poetry,  architecture,  painting  and 
the  terpsichorean  art,  enlivened  by  the  deepest 
and  truest  heart^beat  of  musical  feeling,  concur  to 
present  to  the  man  of  artistic  sensibilities  a  richly 
heightened  picture  of  human  existence  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent shades  and  lights,  —  a  mirror  of  the  ideal  fan- 
cies of  man's  soul,  —  is  not  the  work  of  one  nation. 
The  Italian  art  has  only  exclusive  importance  and 
signification  for  the  Italian,  the  French  for  the 
Frenchman,  the  German  for  the  German,  etc.  ;  but 
the  quintessence  of  that  great  spirit  which  governs 
and  inspires  them  all  in  their  art-productions  is  the 
goal  towards  which  the  genius  of  mankind  strives. 
One  nation  supersedes  another,  every  one  learning 
from  the  other ;  where  one  stops,  another  takes  up 
the  thread  ;  every  one  is  called  to  bring  a  certain 
part  of  the  universal  work  of  progress  to  its  perfec- 
tion. The  imagination  sees  the  goal;  but  will  the 
human  mind  ever  reach  it  ? 

Before  I  speak  of  the  great  reforms  which  Gluck 
introduced  in  the  musical  drama,  let  me  insert  a  pas- 
sage here  by  a  musician  contemporary  with  Gluck : 
but  the  article  from  which  I  extract  this  passage  was 
written  before  Gluck  had  brought  out  in  Paris  his 
"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  " ;  and  Gluck's  greatest  reputa- 
tion and  influence  as  a  reformer  only  commenced 
with  his  success  as  an  opera  composer  for  the  Paris 
stage.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows  the  current  of 
thought  with  artists  and  people  of  good  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  aim  at  this  remarkable  period.  "In  that 
extraordinary  spectacle,"  our  author  says,  "  to  which 
the  Italians  have  given  the  name  of  opera,  there  is  to 
be  found  such  a  mingling  of  the  great  and  the  small, 
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the  beautiful  and  tasteless,  that  I  hesitate  in  what 
terms  to  write  about  it.  In  the  best  of  operas,  we 
see  and  hear  such  stupid  and  trivial  things  that  we 
might  think  them  only  calculated  for  children,  or  for 
a  childish  populace  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  revolt- 
ing silliness,  passages  occur  that  pierce  the  heart 
with  horror,  fear,  pity,  or  refined  voluptuousness. 
A  scene  durins:  which  we  have  forgotten  ourselves 
and  felt  the  liveliest  interest  for  the  characters  is  fol- 
lowed b}^  one  in  which  the  same  characters  strike  us 
as  blundering  fools,  awkwardly  trying  to  astonish 
and  alarm  a  vulgar  crowd.  While  we  cannot  bear  to 
recall  the  senselessness  that  has  disgusted  us  in  the 
opera,  we  cannot  help  remembering  its  charming 
scenes  with  emotion,  or  without  wishing  that  artists 
would  unite  to  make  of  this  great  spectacle  that  per- 
fect thing  which  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  The 
opera  might  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  spectacles, 
because  all  the  fine  arts  unite  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  superficiality  of  the  moderns  that  in  the  opera 
they  have  lowered  and  exposed  to  contempt  all  these 
arts."* 

The  artist  so  much  wished  for  had  already  put 
into  execution  those  means  required  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  musical  drama ;  and  that  artist  was  Gluck. 

Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  f  was  born  on  the  2d 
of  July,  in  1714,  at  Weidenwang,  in  Bohemia.  After 
having  received  insti'uction  in  music  in  different 
places,  his  parents  not  having  the  necessary  means  to 
provide  for  his  further  education,  he  went  to  Prague, 

*  Sulzer  :  Theorie  der  schoenen  Kuensten. 
t  Anton  Schmid  :  C.  W.  Eitter  von  Gluck,  dessen  Leben, 
etc. 
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and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  where  he  taught  music, 
and  sang  or  pUiyed  in  diflcrent  church  choirs  and 
orchestras  to  make  a  living ;  while  he  studied,  with 
what  opportunities  chance  could  offer  him,  the  works 
of  recognized  masters,  such  as  Caldara,  Fux,  Conti, 
Porsile.  Through  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  a 
nobleman  who  took  the  young  artist  with  him  to 
Milan,  he  was  enabled  to  receive  lessons  in  the  higher 
branches  of  composition  from  Samartini.  Flaving 
finished  his  studies  with  Samartini,  who  initiated  him 
in  the  arts  and  secrets  of  Italian  opera  writing,  he 
composed,  with  more  or  less  success,  different  operas, 
according  to  the  customary  traditional  fomis,  for 
divers  Italian  stages.  After  a  short  visit  to  Paris 
and  London,  where  he  was  engaged  to  produce  some 
of  his  operas,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  which  city  he 
made  his  permanent  home,  and  from  whence  he  after- 
wards proclaimed  those  great  ideas  of  a  true  musical 
drama  which  effected  a  revolution  in  the  form  of 
opera. 

Gluck's  plan  of  reform  and  the  necessary  ability  and 
intellectual  understanding  to  carry  out  this  plan  must 
have  matured  slowly  ;  for,  until  the  production  and 
representation  of  "  Orfeo,"  in  1762,  he  had  written, 
like  every  other  composer  of  his  time,  Italian  operas. 
But  the  peculiar  style  and  the  dramatic  spirit  which 
distinguished  the  composer  Gluck  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  must,  at  times,  have  already  appeared  in 
his  Italian  operas  ;  for  the  refined  and  courteous  poet 
Metastasio  wrote  in  1751,*  "Gluck  has  surprising 
fire ;  but  he   is  mad.     He  composed   an  opera   for 

*  Burney  :  Musical  Tour  through  Germany,  etc. 
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Venice  which  was  very  unfortunate.  He  composed 
others,  with  various  success,  lam  not  a  man  to  pre- 
tend to  judge  him."  In  a  letter,  written  in  1756,  to 
the  singer  Farinelli,  the  poet  says,  apropos  of  the 
operatic  representations  for  some  public  festivity, 
"The  drama  is  my  'Re  Pastore,'  set  by  Gluck,  a 
Bohemian  composer,  whose  spirit,  noise,  and  ex- 
travagance have  supplied  the  place  of  merit  in  many 
theatres  of  Europe,  among  those  whom  I  pity  and 
who  do  not  form  the  minority  of  the  folks  of  the 
world."  No  doubt,  while  Gluck  thus  produced  opera 
after  opera  in  the  Italian  style,  he  became  gradually 
aware  of  the  unnatural ness  and  defects  of  the  old 
form,  as  he  at  the  same  time  noticed  what  was  good 
and  essential  for  its  future  regeneration.  Burney, 
who,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  had  a  conversation  with 
Gluck  on  this  subject,  relates,  that  while  in  London, 
where  Gluck  produced  his  opera,  "La  Caduta  de 
Giganti,"  he  studied  the  English  taste,  remarked 
particularly  what  the  audience  seemed  most  to  feel, 
and,  finding  that  plainness  and  simplicity  had  the 
greatest  effect  upon  them,  he  has,  ever  since  that 
time,  endeavored  to  wi'ite  for  the  voice  more  in  the 
natural  tones  of  the  human  affections  and  passions 
than  to  flatter  the  lovers  of  deep  science  or  difficult 
execution.  In  London,  Gluck  was  surely  also  struck 
by  the  beauties  of  Handel's  works  ;  but,  to  carry  out 
his  plan  in  its  full  strength,  Gluck  needed  a  poet 
penetrated  with  the  same  conviction  of  a  necessary 
reform  as  he  was,  and  who  would  understand  and 
finter  into  his  ideas.  This  poet  he  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Calzabigi.  The  first  opera  of  this  new  and 
remarkable   period   of   Gluck's  artistic  career    was 
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"  Orfeo,"  performed  at  Vienna,  the  5th  of  October, 
17  02.  The  dilettanti  and  the  connoisseurs  were  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  composer,  and 
at  the  first  representation  opinions  were  divided  about 
the  merits  of  the  new  style.  In  1766,  "  Alceste  "  ap- 
peared, the  libretto  of  which  was  also  by  Calzabigi. 
In  this  new  work  Gluck  had  broken  entirely  with 
the  Italian  opera.  In  "  Alceste,"  which  he  composed 
in  his  fifty-third  year,  the  full  breadth  and  significance 
of  his  gradually  ripened  ideas  lay  unfolded.  In  the 
preface,  written  in  Italian,  Gluck  himself  sets  those 
ideas  forward.*  "  When  I  undertook  to  set  to  music 
the  opera  of  'Alceste,'  I  proposed  to  myself  to  avoid 
the  abuses  which  the  mistaken  vanity  of  singers  and 
the  excessive  complaisance  of  composers  had  intro- 
duced, and  which,  from  the  most  splendid  and  beauti- 
ful of  all  public  exhil)itions,  had  reduced  the  opera 
to  the  most  tiresome  and  ridiculous  of  spectacles.  I 
wished  to  confine  music  to  its  true  province,  —  that 
of  seconding  poetry  by  strengthening  the  expression 
of  the  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  the  situation, 
without  interrupting  the  action,  and  weakening  it  by 
superfluous  ornament.  I  thought  that  music  ought  to 
give  that  aid  to  poetry  which  the  liveliness  of  color- 
ing and  the  happy  combination  of  light  and  shade 
afibrd  to  a  correct  and  well-designed  picture,  —  ani- 
mating the  figures,  without  injuring  their  contour. 
I  have,  therefore,  carefully  avoided  interrupting  a 
singer  in  the  warmth  of  dialogue,  in  order  to  wait  for 
a  tedious  ritornel ;  or  stopping  him  in  the  midst  of  a 


*  This  translation  is  copied  from  that  in  Hogarth's  Musical 
Drama. 
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speech,  in  order  to  display  the  agility  of  the  voice  in 
a  large  passage.  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  pass 
rapidly  over  the  second  part  of  the  air,  when  it  is  the 
most  impassioned  and  important  portion  of  it,  in 
order  to  repeat  the  words  regularly  four  times  ;  or  to 
finish  where  the  sense  is  not  complete,  in  order  to 
give  the  singer  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he 
can  vary  a  passage  in  several  ways  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  In  short,  I  have  endeavored  to  reform 
those  abuses  against  which  good  sense  and  good  taste 
have  long  exclaimed  in  vain. 

"  I  have  considered  that  the  overture  should  make 
the  audience  aware  of  the  character  and  subject  of 
the  piece ;  that  the  instrumental  accompaniment 
should  ])e  regulated  by  the  interest  of  the  drama, 
and  ounfht  not  to  leave  a  void  in  the  dialoofue  between 
the  recitative  and  air ;  that  it  should  not  break  into 
the  sense  and  connection  of  a  period,  nor  interrupt 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  action.  It  was  also 
my  opinion  that  the  chief  care  of  a  dramatic  com- 
poser should  be  to  aim  at  simplicity.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly avoided  making  a  parade  of  difficulties  at 
the  expense  of  perspicuity ;  and  I  have  attached  no 
value  to  the  discovery  of  novelty,  unless  it  arose  nat- 
urally from  the  situation  of  the  character  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  poetry  :  nor  is  there  any  rule  of  com- 
position which  I  have  not  been  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  production  of  a  good  effect. 

"These  are  my  principles.  Fortunately,  the  poem 
has  wonderfully  favored  my  views.  The  celebrated 
author,  having  conceived  his  own  plan  of  the  lyric 
drama,  in  place  of  flowery  descriptions,  useless  com- 
positions, cold  and  sententious  morality,  has  substi- 
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tutcd  strons:  passions,  interesting  situations,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  and  variety  of  action.  The  success 
of  the  piece  has  justified  my  ideas  ;  and  the  universal 
approbation  of  so  enlightened  a  city  has  proved  to  me 
that  simplicity  and  truth  are  the  greatest  principles 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts." 

But  composers  were  slow  to  recognize  and  adopt 
Gluck's  principles.  It  seems  even  that  there  were 
two  parties  at  the  Austrian  capital,  —  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  form  of  musical  drama,  headed 
by  Metastasio  and  Hasse  ;  and  those  who  represented 
the  new  school,  headed  by  Gluck  and  Calzal)igi. 
Gluck  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  his  new 
principles,  in  regard  to  a  true  musical  drama,  against 
the  objections  of  the  critics  ;  for  in  the  dedicatory 
epistle  published  with  the  opera  "  Paride  ed  Elena," 
complaining  at  the  same  time  of  the  indifference  with 
which  composers  received  his  new  endeavors,  he  says  : 
"  I  deteiTnined  to  publish  the  music  of  ^  Alceste,' 
simply  in  the  hope  that  it  might  find  imitators.  I 
ventured  to  flatter  myself  that,  in  following  the  path 
I  have  already  opened,  composers  would  have  endeav- 
ored to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  inti'oduced  into 
the  Italian  theatre,  and  by  which  it  is  dishonored ; 
but  I  grieve  to  confess  that,  hitherto,  my  endeavors 
have  been  in  vain.  The  half-learned,  the  pretenders 
to  taste,  unhappily  too  numerous  a  class,  and  in  all 
ages  a  thousand  times  more  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts  than  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant, 
have  combined  against  a  method,  which,  in  establish- 
ing itself,  destroyed  their  pretensions. 

"It  was  thought  that  judgment  might  be  pro- 
nounced upon  'Alceste,'  after  iiTegular,  ill-directed 
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and  worse-executed  rehearsals.  The  effect  which  this 
opera  would  produce  in  a  theatre  was  calculated  in  an 
apartment  with  the  same  sagacity  with  which  some 
Grecian  critics  pretended  to  judge,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  feet,  of  the  eflect  of  statues  to  be  placed  on  lofty 
columns.  One  of  these  nice  amateurs,  who  has  trans- 
ferred his  whole  soul  to  his  ears,  will  find  an  air  too 
hard,  a  passage  too  much  marked,  or  not  sufliciently 
prepared,  without  dreaming  that,  in  that  particular 
situation,  this  air  and  passage  are  the  height  of  ex- 
pression and  produce  the  happiest  contrast.  A 
pedantic  harmonist  will  remark  an  ingenious  negli- 
gence or  a  deficiency  in  strictness,  and  will  hasten  to 
denounce  them  as  unpardonable  violations  of  the 
mysteries  of  harmony;  and,  forthwith,  a  chorus  of 
voices  will  join  in  condemning  the  music  as  rude, 
barbarous,  and  extravagant." 

Though  Gluck  began  to  introduce  his  reforms  while 
composing  for  the  stage  of  the  German  capital,  yet 
Germany  was  not  prepared  to  ofier  an  advantageous 
field  for  the  realization  of  his  principles,  carried  to 
their  last  consequences  ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether 
he  ever  could  have  pursued  his  plans,  had  he  not 
found  in  the  individuality  and  characteristics  of  a 
foreign  people  (the  French)  those  qualities  and  pecul- 
iarities of  musical  culture  which  proved  favorable  to 
his  own  aims  and  ideas  of  what  the  musical  drama 
should  be.  The  Bailly  du  liollet,  an  attache  of  the 
French  embassy  at  Vienna,  passionately  fond  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  an  admirer  of  Gluck,  pointed 
out  to  the  composer  the  stage  of  Paris  as  the  only 
place  where,  under  existing  circumstances,  success 
was  possible.     Monsieur  du  Eollet  proposed  Racine's 
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favorite  drama,  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  for  their  first 
trial,  to  be  ])rouglit  out  on  the  Paris  sta^ye ;  he  was 
willing  to  submit  Racine's  drama  to  those  modifica- 
tions required  by  the  musical  composer.  Gluck,  of 
course,  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  accept  du  Rollet's 
propositions  ;  and  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  convinced  reformer,  he  threw  his  whole  mind  into  the 
balance,  in  order  to  make  "Iphigenia"  acceptable  to 
the  taste  of  his  future  Paris  audience,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  put  forth  his  new  ideas  in  the  most  perfect 
form.  But  before  we  accompany  Gluck  to  the  French 
capital,  I  will  briefly  survey  the  situation  of  the  field 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  labors  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  and  the  importance  their  works  assumed 
in  the  history  of  the  musical  drama.  "When  Gluck's 
"Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  appeared,  Paris  was  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  "  Bouffonists,"  and  the  "  Anti- 
Boulfonists."  The  first  were  the  champions  of  the 
Italian  opera,  in  whose  ranks  we  see  such  writers 
as  Rousseau,  and  the  German  Baron  von  Grimm, 
who  asserted,  in  elaborate  essays,  that  the  French 
language  was  not  fit  to  be  set  to  music,  and  ridi- 
culed the  representations  of  French  opera  with  the 
most  cutting  sarcasm.  The  "  Anti-Boufibnists  "  were 
represented  by  those  who  swore  by  Lully  and 
Rameau.  French  composers,  such  as  Dauvergne 
and  Mondonville,  strove  individually  to  cultivate 
the  forms  of  the  opera  in  the  sense  of  Rameau ; 
or  like  Duny,  Philidor,  and  Gretry,  to  realize,  in 
their  operas,  a  fusion  of  the  Italian  and  French 
elements.  This  was  the  case  with  the  French 
opera  when  Gluck  engaged  in  it.     The  realism  of 
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one-sided  musical  expression  had  here,  as  in  Italy, 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  interest  in  the  poem  was 
almost  lost  sight  of.  The  text-books  were  mere 
consoles  for  musicians  to  display  their  pictures 
upon.  The  poet's  office  was  limited  to  that  of 
reproducing  well-known  situations,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste.  Rousseau  * 
falsely  accused  the  French  language  of  causing  this 
tiresome  monotony,  when  it  should  properly  have 
been  laid  to  the  account  of  a  one-sided  artistic  ten- 
denc}''.  The  genius  of  the  French  language  opposes 
as  much  resistance  to  the  melodic  breadth  of  orna- 
mental song  as  the  Italian  tongue  is  opposed  to 
stronij  declamation.  The  misunderstanding  between 
words  and  music  had  not  escaped  the  fine  observation 
of  Gluck.  Avoiding  a  fruitless  reconciliation  between 
them,  he  took  hold  of  the  declamatory  principle 
energetically,  and  carried  his  idea  out  witli  iron  firm- 
ness, cutting  off  the  over-luxuriant  growth  of  melody 
on  all  sides,  regulating  the  musical  expression  to  the 
thought  and  the  laws  of  prosody.  To  the  melodic 
form  of  his  arias  he  allowed  only  such  liberty  as  the 
truth  of  the  dramatic  expression  demanded ;  to  his 
chorus  he  assigned  a  broad  phrase  form  and  a  suf- 
ficient polyphonic  treatment.  He  gave  to  the  recita- 
tive its  full  value  ;  in  fact,  revealed  such  a  richness 
of  form  in  the  recitative  style,  heightened  by  strik- 
ingly dramatic  instrumentation,  that  it  fully  made 
amends  for  a  somewhat  too  spare  use  of  melodic 
charm.  He  also  perfected  the  overture,  placed  it 
in  undoubted  relationship  to  the  poem,  and  gave  it  a 

*  In  his  "  Lettres  sur  la  Musique  fran9aise." 
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peculiarly  dramatic  stamp.  In  all  these  respects, 
Gluck  went  further  than  his  French  predecessors, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  completed  in  this  the  labor  of 
Rameau. 

Gluck,  with  that  firmness  and  impetuosity  of  char- 
acter, with  that  energy  and  obstinate  perseverance, 
with  that  enthusiastic  faith  in  his  own  powers,  — 
qualities  so  indispensable  to  an  exponent  of  new  and 
reformatory  doctrines,  —  entered  the  battle-field  with 
confidence.  The  14th  of  February,  1774,  "  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis  "  was  performed  in  Paris.  Though  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  representation  was  not  a  brilliant  one, 
yet  the  victory  was  decided  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
opposition  from  both  parties,  the  "Boufibnists  "  and 
the  "  Anti-Boufibnists,"  was  instigated  against  the 
new  intruder.  Gluck's  star,  however,  rose  higher 
and  higher.  "  Orfeo,"  "Alceste,"  both  rearranged 
for  the  wants  of  the  Paris  stage,  confirmed  his  reputa- 
tion. "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  and  "  Armide  "'  followed  ; 
and,  with  every  new  representation  of  these  works, 
the  supremacy  of  Gluck's  principles  was  confinned, 
though  not  without  a  hard  final  struggle  with  the 
Italian  opera.  The  champions  of  Italian  music, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Gluck's  operas,  and  antici- 
pating defeat  through  the  very  principles  of  Lully  and 
Eameau,  which  they  so  often  had  ridiculed,  and  which 
the  genius  of  Gluck  had  rehabilitated  in  a  new,  more 
poetical,  and  more  acceptable  garb,  called  to  their 
support  that  Italian  composer  of  the  day,  who,  with 
sure  success,  could  alone  be  opposed  to  Gluck, 
Plccini,  a  composer  of  great  merit,  and  especially 
endowed  with  fine  melodic  talent.  He  arrived  at 
Paris  in  1776.     My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  en- 
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large  upon  all  that  was  done,  said  and  published  by 
both  parties  —  the  "  Gluckists  "  and  "  Piccinists  " —  to 
sustain  their  course  :  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  party 
feeling  ran  high  ;  from  the  court  down  to  the  public 
in  the  parterre,  the  two  parties  heaped  bon-mots, 
sarcasm,  even  gross  abuse,  upon  each  other,  and 
pamphlets  pro  and  con  rained  on  the  passive  specta- 
tors. For  illustraton's  sake,  I  will  mention,  that,  at 
the  first  representation  of  Piccini's  "  Roland,"  the  com- 
poser, after  assisting  at  the  rehearsal,  and  seeing  the 
animus  of  the  performers,  said  to  Marmontel,  his 
librettist,  "  Everything  goes  wrong."  And  in  the 
evening,  when  he  started  to  be  present  at  the  perform- 
ance, he  consoled  his  alarmed  friends,  —  "Come,  my 
children,"  he  said,  "  this  is  unreasonable  :  we  are  liv- 
ing with  the  politest  and  kindest  nation  of  Europe. 
If  they  do  not  like  me  as  a  musician,  they  will,  at  all 
events,  respect  me  as  a  man  and  a  stranger."  Though 
Piccini  succeeded  temporarily,  time  has  since  ad- 
justed all  those  party  differences.  Piccini's  works 
are  forgotten  ;  while  Gluck's  are  still  performed,  and 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  connoisseur. 
Gluck  died  at  Vienna,  November  15,  1787. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

The  Comic  Opera. 

|N  the  foregoing  chapter  on  the  Opera,  I 
limited  myself  to  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Opera  Seria,  or  Dramma  per 
miisica,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  which,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  M'as  brought  by  ihe  efforts  of 
the  Chevalier  Gluck  to  a  high  point  of  perfection. 
Besides  this  form  of  dramatic  musical  art,  another 
closely  connected  with  it  sprung  up,  though  lighter 
and  less  pretentious  in  style,  formal  construction, 
and  scenic  arrangement,  yet  sometimes  more  char- 
acteristic, more  original,  and  more  effective.  This 
is  the  comic  opera, — opera  buffa  in  Italy,  opera 
comique  in  France,  Singspiel  or  operette  in  Germany. 
We  shall  even  see  that  at  a  later  period  the  comic 
opera  influenced,  in  no  small  degree,  the  entire  form 
and  dramatic  meaning  of  the  opera  seria,  or  grand 
opera,  as  it  is  now  called. 

The  origin  of  the  comic  opera  may  be  traced  to 
those  short  musical  intermezzi  which  were  performed 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  between 
the  acts  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  afterwards 
between  those  of  the  opera  seria.  These  intermezzi 
or  entr'actes  stood  in  no  dramatic  relation  whatever 
to  the  principal  piece ;  they  were  performed  merely 
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to  afford  the  audience  a  light  pastime,  while  the 
principal  actors  changed  their  costumes,  or  took  some 
rest  between  the  acts.  At  first  they  consisted  of 
madrigals  or  some  favorite  instrumental  piece  ;  after 
the  invention  of  the  opera,  recitatives,  aritts,  and 
duettos  also  found  place  there.  The  principal  inten- 
tion of  these  intermezzi  was  to  create  a  merry  laugh 
among  the  spectators,  by  means  of  comic  situations, 
ready  wit,  bans  mots,  sarcasms,  often  improvised  on 
the  spot,  and  very  often  overstepping  the  limits  of 
good  taste.  Singers  endowed  with  talent  for  comic 
acting  usually  composed  such  intermezzi  for  them- 
selves, knowing  their  own  powers,  and  also  wishing 
to  produce  the  best  effect  upon  their  audiences. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  great  composers  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  of  music,  the  artistic  meaning  of 
these  intermezzi  was  considerably  raised,  their  for- 
mal construction  received  greater  dimensions,  their 
dramatico-comic  interest  became  more  varied  and 
enriched,  —  to  such  an  extent,  that,  instead  of  filling 
the  pauses  of  other  spectacles,  they  gained  such 
musical  importance  and  artistic  merit,  that  hence- 
forth they  very  often  rivalled  the  opera  seria.  The 
intermezzo,  thus  transformed  into  an  independent 
musical  art-work,  was  then  called  opera  huff  a,  or 
comic  opera. 

Though  Nicolo  Logroscino  (about  1700)  is  said 
to  have  been  the  creator  of  the  opera  buffa,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  the  question  in  his  favor,  as  mas- 
ters like  A.  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo,  Pergolesi,  and 
Leonardo  Vinci,  his  contemporaries,  also  composed 
operas  in  the  comic  style.  He  is,  however,  credited 
with  the  merit  of  having  first  made  use,  in  his  operas, 
18 
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of  the  finale,  by  means  of  which  he  (^ave  his  work 
more  variety,  more  dramatic  life,  and  more  comic 
contrasts,  thus  surpassing  his  rivals  to  a  certain  de- 
Sfree.  But,  notwithstandinij  Loorroscino's  incontest- 
able  merit  as  a  composer  of  comic  operas,  the  success 
of  the  young  and  talented  Pergolesi's  work,  "  La 
Serva  Padrona,"  drove  his  operas  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi  was  born  at  Tesi,  Jan. 
3,  1710.  He  entered  the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri 
di  Giesu-Cristo,  at  Naples,  when  quite  young,  and 
there  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  maestri  Greco, 
Durante,  and  Feo.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after 
having  already  tried  his  young  powers  in  diflferent 
compositions  for  the  church  and  the  theatre,  he  wrote 
the  above-mentioned  famous  intermezzo,  "  La  Serva 
Padrona."  The  success  of  this  comic  opera  was 
brilliant,  and  placed  our  young  artist  at  once  in  the 
feremost  rank  of  Italian  opera  composers.  The 
whole  work,  which  lasts  about  one  hour,  employs  only 
two  singing  actors,  who  are  almost  constantly  on  the 
stage.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  is  composed 
of  a  string  quartet  only.  In  spite  of  this  apparent 
meagreness  of  operatic  material,  the  musical  and 
dramatic  resources  of  Pergolesi  were  so  rich,  that  the 
performance  of  the  intermezzo  never  loses  interest  or 
becomes  monotonous.  The  "Serva  Padrona,"  con- 
sidering the  time  when  it  was  composed,  is  a  master- 
piece, full  of  dramatic  life,  melodic  beauty,  and 
elegance.  Pla3^ed  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1746,  it  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  formal  construction  and 
establishment  of  the  opera  comique  in  France.  Of 
Pergolesi's  other  works  in  the  comic  style,  the  "  Ma- 
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estro  di  Musica  "  is  the  principal  one  :  though  not  as 
successful  as  "  La  Serva  Padrona,"  yet  when  first 
brought  out  it  also  proved  the  incontestable  talent 
of  the  young  composer,  and  principally  for  highly 
comic  scenes.  In  the  year  1735  he  was  engaged  to 
compose  an  opera  seria  for  Rome,  where  the  fame  of 
his  talent  had  already  penetrated  ;  it  was  Metastasio's 
"  Olympiade  "  which  he  set  to  music  for  this  occasion, 
so  full  of  significance  and  hope  for  him.  The  work, 
however,  failed  to  please  the  Romans.  Mortified  and 
deceived  in  his  just  expectations,  he  returned  to 
Naples.  A  year  after  (March  16,  1736)  he  died. 
He  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when  all  Italy  wor- 
shipped him  as  the  greatest  of  all  composers.  His 
"  Stabat  Mater  "  (of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another 
chapter),  his  operas,  and  other  works  filled  the  reper- 
toire of  the  theatres  and  churches  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy  for  some  time  afterwards.  "  La  Serva 
Padrona"  was  even  again  performed  in  Paris  in 
1862,  to  the  delight  of  all  lovers  of  art. 

Leonardo  Vinci,  a  fellow-student  of  Pergolesi's, 
and  a  composer  of  numerous  operas  in  the  seria  as 
well  as  in  the  bufia  style,  was  for  some  time  the  idol 
of  musical  Italy.  The  operas  "  Siface,"  "  Rosmira," 
"Didone,"and  above  all,  "Ifigenia  in  Tauris,"  are 
considered  as  among  his  best  works.  Though  his 
compositions  give  proof  of  facile  inventiveness,  ten- 
der and  pathetic  expression,  his  merits  have  been 
much  over-rated.  Of  greater  importance  were  the 
works  of  Nicolo  Piccini,  born  in  1728  at  Bari  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  entered  the  Conservatorio 
of  San  Onofrio,  where  Leo,  and  afterwards  Durante, 
were  his  teachers.     His  first  works,  which  he  com- 
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posed  for  the  stage  of  Naples,  promised  well  for  his 
future  ;  and  after  having  brought  out  his  opera  bufla, 
"La  Cechina  osia  la  Buona  Figliuola,"  his  repu- 
tation spread  far  and  wide.  The  favorite  composer 
of  comic  operas  before  this  was  Logroscino  ;  but  after 
the  success  of  "La  Buona  Figliuola,"  Piccini  became 
master  of  the  situation  ;  for  this  opera,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  every  other  composer's  works,  kept  its 
place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  principal  stages  of  Italy. 

Piccini's  musical  talent  was  as  original  as  it  was 
prolific  ;  and  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the 
opera  bufia  made  it  the  model  for  all  composers  of 
this  epoch.  He  shortened  the  form  of  the  aria  and 
duet  by  suppressing  tedious  repetitions,  and  thus 
made  them  more  eifective.  Logroscino  built  his 
finali  upon  only  one  subject  or  theme  :  Piccini  chose 
several  contrasting  movements  in  diflcrent  keys,  and 
thus  gave  more  dramatic  motion  and  effect  to  his 
finali,  bringing,  at  the  same  time,  the  different  acts 
of  his  operas  to  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  climax. 
Though  he  composed  many  an  opera  seria  full  of 
sweet  and  elegant  melodies,  among  others,  "Ales- 
sandronelle  Indie,"  " Olympiade,"  "Roland,"  "Di- 
done,"  the  masterpieces  among  his  operas  written  for 
Paris,  yet  the  strength  of  his  talent  lay  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  opera  bufia.  Piccini  died  May  7, 
1800. 

Other  composers  who  distinguished  themselves  at 
this  epoch  in  Italy  were  the  highly  talented  Spaniard, 
IWradellas,  who  died  quite  young  ;  the  prolific  Nicolo 
Jomelli  (of  whom  Mozart  said,  "  He  is  so  brilliant  in 
his  own  particular  way,  that  none  of  us  will  be  able 
to  put  him  aside  ;  but  he  should  not  have  attempted 
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to  compose  church  music  in  the  old  style  ")  ;  Traetta^ 
whose  works  are  distinauishecl  by  vigorous  expres- 
sion and  bold  modulation ;  Sacchim,  whose  once 
famous  opera  seria  and  masterwork,  '*  CEdipe  a  Co- 
lonne,"  was  performed  after  his  death  only  (intrigues, 
unfortunately  so  common  in  the  realm  of  dramatic  art, 
preventing  the  composer  from  having  it  put  on  the 
stage  during  his  life)  ;  Balthasar  Galujppi,  called 
Buranello  (1706-1785),  a  pupil  of  Lotti,  also  com- 
posed many  comic  operas.  The  main  features  of  his 
operas  are  melodic  elegance  and  lively  and  spirited 
comic  forms,  but  they  are  rather  thin  and  weak  in 
harmonic  execution.  He  was  a  great  favorite  during 
his  lifetime.  I  must  also  mention  Anfossi  and  Gug- 
lielmi. 

As  early  as  1712  the  name  of  opera  comique  was 
already  applied  in  France  to  light  comedies  in  which 
couplets  in  the  style  of  the  chanson  were  sung :  the 
vaudeville  also  very  often  played  a  role  in  those  pieces. 
Claude  Gilliers  (1GG7-1737)  composed  quite  a 
number  of  such  pieces,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  opera  comique.  It  was  not  till 
1753,  however,  that  the  first  French  opera  comique, 
"  Les  Troqueurs,"  was  performed  at  Paris.  A  com- 
pany of  Italian  artists  made  the  Parisians  acquainted 
with  the  exquisite  comic  works  of  the  principal  Italian 
composers,  and  Pergolesi's  "  Serva  Padrona,"  among 
others,  created  general  delight.  Dauvergne  (1713- 
1797),  violinist  of  the  king's- band,  composed,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Italian  intermezzi,  the  comic  opera 
"Les  Troqueurs,"  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause when  first  performed,  and  successfully  kept 
the  stage  for  many  years  after. 
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The  dialosriie,  which  in  the  Italian  opera  buffa  is 
always  set  in  the  recitative  style,  was  in  Dauvergne's 
work  simply  spoken,  —  a  manner  of  treatment  which 
distinguishes  the  form  of  the  French  opera  coniique 
from  that  of  the  Italian  opera  buffa,  and  to  which  the 
French  composers  of  comic  operas  have  clung,  even 
up  to  our  time.  With  the  success  of  "  Les  Troqueurs  " 
a  new  road  was  opened  to  French  composers  ;  and 
many  a  charming  opera  —  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
Paris  public,  who,  no  doubt,  were  often  tired  of  the 
heavy,  pompous,  and  pretentious  grand  operas  of 
Lully,  Rameau,  and  their  imitators  —  has  since 
adorned  the  stage  of  the  opera  comique.  "  Ninette  k 
la  Cour,"  the  music  composed  by  Duni,  and  the 
libretto  written  by  Favart,  to  whom  the  French  stage 
ow^es  so  many  elegant  and  effective  pieces  in  this 
style,  was  the  next  successful  comic  opera.  Duni, 
though  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1709,  and 
educated  under  the  guidance  of  Durante,  devoted  the 
best  of  his  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  the  French 
opera  comique.  After  the  success  of  "  Ninette  a  la 
Cour,"  he  made  Paris  his  permanent  home,  and 
brought  out  in  quick  succession  eighteen  other  comic 
operas.  Duni's  talent  was  neither  profound  nor 
original :  he  wrote  with  a  facile  pen  ;  and  his  smooth- 
ly flowing,  pleasing  melodies  were  not  above  the  taste 
and  comprehension  of  the  still  unmusical  audiences 
that  frequented  the  Paris  opera  comique.  His  contem- 
porary, F.  A.  D.  Philidor  (born  at  Dreux  in  1727), 
surpassed  him  in  thoroughness  in  the  art  of  writing, 
in  freshness  of  musical  ideas,  and  in  vigorous  expres- 
sion. Philidor  strove  to  unite  in  his  works  the  charm 
of  Italian  melody  with  a  somewhat  richer  harmonic 
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colonng.  The  orchestral  accompaniments  in  Phili- 
dor's  operas  are  written  with  more  care  and  varied 
effects  than  those  of  Duni,  who  generally  used  only 
the  string  quartet  in  a  very  subordinate  manner. 
The  success  of  Philidor's  works  which  were  played 
on  the  principal  stages  of  Germany  and  London,  as 
well  as  Paris,  was  thus  universally  acknowledged. 
This  composer's  best  and  most  successful  operas  are 
"LeMarechal  Ferrant,"  "  LeBucheron,"  "Le  Sorcier," 
"  Tom  Jones,"  and  "L'Amitie  au  Village."  Philidor 
is  also  known  as  a  famous  chess-plaj'er,  on  which 
game  he  pulilished  a  treatise.  He  died  in  1785. 
PieiTe  Alexandre  Monsigny  (born  1729)  was  already 
thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  study  the  rules  of 
composition  earnestly.  The  performance  in  Paris  of 
Pergolesi's  "  Serva  Padrona  "  made  such  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him,  that  he  resolved  to  become  an  opera 
composer.  The  distinguished  dramatic  author  Se- 
daine,  having  heard  "  Le  Cadi  dupe,"  one  of  Monsigny's 
earlier  compositions,  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
composer's  decided  talent  for  the  comic  style.  "  That 
is  my  man,"  he  said,  and  afterwards  wrote  several 
effective  libretti  for  Monsigny.  Among  this  com- 
poser's comic  operas  (of  which  he  wrote  quite  a  num- 
ber), "  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,"  "Rose  et  Colas,"  "Le 
Faucon,"  "Felix,  ou  I'Enfant  trouve,"  "La  Belle 
Arsene,"  and  "Le  Deserteur"  are  considered  the 
masterpieces.  In  the  score  of  "  Le  Deserteur"  all 
the  fine  qualities  of  Monsigny's  talent  are  unfolded  : 
here  we  find  charming  and  rather  original  melodies, 
full  of  fine  sentiment,  and  the  treatment  of  the  comic 
situations  is  happy  and  effective.  Having,  however, 
commenced  his  studies  rather  late,  his  works  in  gen- 
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eral  lack  thoroughness,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
harmonic  construction.  In  1800  Monsigny  became 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  in 
which  city  he  died  the  14th  of  January,  1817.  In 
1843  "  Le  Deserteur  "  was  again  successfully  put  on 
the  stage  of  the  opera  comique,  with  modern  orches- 
tral accompaniments  by  A.  Adam.  One  of  the  most 
admired  of  French  opera  composers  was  Andre 
Erneste  Modeste  Gretry,  born  at  Liege  in  1741. 

Gretry  was  the  son  of  a  poor  musician,  and,  as  a 
mere  child,  entered  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis  in  his  native  city.  He  progressed  at  first  but 
slowly  in  his  musical  studies.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  had  occasion  to  hear  some  of  the  operas  of  Per- 
golesi,  Buranello,  and  other  Italian  composers,  per- 
formed by  an  Italian  opera  troupe  which  happened 
to  visit  Liege,  that  his  talent,  awakened  by  newly 
received  impressions,  took  a  higher  flight.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  to  study  counter- 
point under  the  direction  of  Casali.  Difl'erent  works, 
among  others,  the  intermezzo  "  La  Vendemmiatrice," 
which  he  composed  for  Rome,  were  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  score  of  Monsigny's  opera  "  Rose  and 
Colas,"  which  was  lent  him  by  a  friend,  delighted  him 
highl}^  while  at  the  same  time  it  pointed  out  to  him 
his  true  vocation.  He  soon  discovered  that  Paris  was 
the  only  place  for  which  to  compose  comic  operas  with 
any  chance  of  success.  He  then  left  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  his  luck  at  the  French  capital.  In 
Geneva,  where  he  stayed  on  his  voyage  to  Paris,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  composing  his  first  comic 
opera,  to  Favart's  graceful  libretto,  "Isabella  et  Ger- 
trude."   The  little  work,  when  performed  on  the  stage, 
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pleased  much.  Arrived  at  last  in  Paris,  circumstances 
were  at  first  unfavoral)lc  to  our  young  aspirant  for 
fame.  It  was  not  until  after  the  performance  of  "Le 
Huron,"  the  libretto  by  the  fertile  pen  of  Marmontel, 
that  his  undisputed  reputation  as  a  fine  composer  of 
French  comic  operas  was  made,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  numerous  other  works,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal :  "  Le  Tableau  parlant," 
"L'Amant  jaloux,"  "Zemir  el  Azor,"  "LaFausse 
Magie,"  "La  Caravane  du  Caire,"  "Panurge," 
"  L'Epreuve  villageoise,"  "L'Ami  de  la  Maison," 
"Anacreon  chez  Poly  crate,"  and  "Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion." 

Gretiy  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  composer 
who  (like  Gluck  in  regard  to  the  form  and  contents 
of  the  modern  grand  opera)  marks  the  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  development  of  the  comic  opera. 
From  the  Italians  he  learned  to  treat  the  vocal  part 
with  efiect.  Having  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
turn  for  detailed  observation,  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  all  those  subtle  points  of  declamation  and  ex- 
pression, so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  French 
language,  and  so  essentially  efiective  on  the  stage  of 
the  comic  opera.  His  melodies,  though  not  large, 
are  natural,  original,  of  great  sweetness,  and  in  fine 
accordance  with  the  dramatic  situation  of  the  char- 
acters he  embodied  in  his  operas.  His  knowledge  of 
the  contrapuntal  resources  of  musical  art  was  defi- 
cient ;  and  many  portions  of  his  works,  from  the  lack 
of  richer,  more  adequate  harmonic  treatment,  sound 
thin  and  somewhat  tame  to  our  modern  ears.  The 
instrumental  accompaniments  of  his  operas  are  rather 
simple,  often  too  simple,  —  on  one   side,  the    con- 
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sequence  of  his  want  of  deep  study  of  orchestral 
resources ;  on  the  other,  of  an  excessive  tendency 
toward  keeping  his  vocal  parts,  as  much  as  possible, 
unfettered  by  the  instruments.  This  last  endeavor 
is  in  many  respects  the  right  one,  if  not  exaggerated, 
—  for  it  easily  leads  to  monotony.  Gretry  had  not 
the  faculty  of  conceiving  the  musical  art-work  as  a 
homogeneous  whole,  based  equally  upon  vocal  and 
instrumental  means.  He  constinicted  his  operas 
chiefly  out  of  one  portion  of  the  rich  material, -^  the 
vocal  part ;  the  instrumental  having  failed  to  reveal 
to  his  mind  those  wonderful  mysteries  by  means  of 
which  Gluck  and  Mozart  so  richly  endowed  their 
dramatic  creations,  and  gave  them  in  no  small  de- 
gree lasting  merit.  Once  asked  by  Napoleon  to 
which  operas  he  gave  the  preference,  to  Cimarosa's 
or  to  Mozart's,  Gretry  answered,  "  Cimarosa  places 
the  statue  on  the  stage,  and  the  pedestal  in  the 
orchestra,  while  Mozart  places  the  statue  in  the 
orchestra  and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage."  This 
judgment,  though  perhaps  only  attributed  to  Gretry, 
gives  the  very  key  to  his  practice  as  an  opera  com- 
poser. The  great  revolution  in  musical  art,  as 
inaugurated  by  Gluck,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and 
followed  by  Mehul  and  Cherul)ini  in  France,  but 
ignored  or  not  understood  by  Gretry,  overtook 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs ;  and  a  tardy 
effort  on  his  side  to  keep  pace  with  time  proved 
that  his  strength  was  not  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  current.  His  '^  Essais  sur  la 
Musique,"  published  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  work  he  gathered  up  his  experience 
as  a  composer,  though  still  of  some  historical  value, 
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is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a  self-adoration  of 
his  own  savoir-faire  and  tiilent.  Gretry  died  Aug. 
30,  1811,  much  honored  and  respected  by  the  French 
nation.  Other  French  composers  who  wrote  comic 
operas  at  this  epoch  with  more  or  less  success 
and  ability  were  Delaborde,  Bruni,  Dezaides, 
Gaveaux,  Gossec  (more  important  as  a  composer 
of  instrumental  music),  and  J.  J.  Eousseau,  who 
composed  "Le  Devin  du  Village,"  a  pastoral  opera 
in  one  act.  The  little  work,  when  first  performed 
(in  1753),  pleased  much  on  account  of  its  charming, 
naive,  and  very  poetical  libretto,  wedded  to  light, 
comprehensible,  fresh,  and  melodious  music ;  but  in 
its  harmonic  treatment  it  shows  that  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  Musique"  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  talk  about  the  laws  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint (which  he  considered,  however,  as  a  Gothic 
and  barbarian  invention)  than  to  make  a  timely  use 
of  them  when  required  in  practice.  Of  his  melo- 
drama, "  Pygmalion,"  I  shall  speak  in  another  place. 
Nicholas  D'Alayrac  (1753-1809)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  distinguished  composer  of  comic 
operas,  representing  the  elegant,  simple,  clear  style 
prevalent  in  old  French  society.  D'Alayrac's  music 
is  graceful,  very  melodious,  light,  and  often  spirited. 
He  does  not  lack  sentiment  and  a  certain  naive  ex- 
pression. His  dramatic  power  was  not  great ;  his 
orchestral  accompaniments  are  written  fluently  but 
carelessly,  and  often  supei-ficially  and  awkwardly. 
The  following  are  considered  the  best  among  his 
many  .operas:  "Nina,"  "  Camille,"  "  Les  deux  petits 
Savoyards,"  "  Maison  avendre,"  "Azemia,"  "Adolphe 
et  Clara,"  "  Romeo  et  Juliette."     Many  of  his  httle 
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opera  airs  and  romances    became   very  popular    in 
France. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  show  that  in  England  the  Italian  opera, 
in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  greatest  of  then  living 
singers  and  the  contributions  of  such  renowned  com- 
posers as  Handel,  Bononcini,  Porpora,  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  lasting  impression  on  the  English 
people.  The  whole  form  of  the  spectacle,  the  bom- 
bastic, exaggerated  character  of  the  liljrctti,  with  their 
insii)id  love-scenes,  the  singing  and  acting  of  women's 
parts  by  men  (castrati),  in  fact  everything  about  it 
was  antagonistic  to  the  taste  and  musical  nature  of 
English  audiences.  The  sublime  efforts  of  the  great 
Handel  even  could  only  overcome  for  a  short  time 
this  deeply  rooted  antagonism.  The  eminent  satirists 
Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  ridiculed  the  Italian 
opera,  as  performed  in  London,  with  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms,  published  principally  in  "The  Tatler"  and 
"The  Spectator."  They  thought,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  form  of  opera  constructed  on  a  more  plausible 
plan,  and,  above  all,  sung  in  the  English  language, 
would  possibly  prove  a  far  greater  attraction  to  the 
taste  and  understanding  of  the  English  people  tlian 
that  abnormal  foreign  production,  the  Italian  opera. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  new  theories  in  support 
of  the  building  up  of  an  indigenous  form  of  opera, 
and  these  in  many  ways  just  criticisms  with  regard  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  musical  drama,  des- 
tiny  was  never  favoralile  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  English  opera  form,  in  the  sense 
we  look  upon  that  of  the  Italians,  the  French,  and 
the  Germans.     This  failure  must  be  ascribed,  above 
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all,  to  the  incompetence  of  those  English  musicians 
"who  embarked  in  the  career  of  opera  composers. 
The  attempt  made  by  Gailliard,  in  company  with  the 
poet  Hughes,  to  produce  "  Calypso,"  an  English 
opera,  of  course  much  after  the  pattern  of  the  Italian, 
proved  as  little  successful  as  that  made  by  Addison 
with  his  "Rosamund,"  a  libretto  in  English  verse,  of 
great  poetical  merit,  wedded,  however,  to  miserable 
music  from  the  pen  of  the  supercilious,  and  in  musical 
matters  shallow,  Clayton.  Handel,  whose  wonder- 
ful genius  entered  so  entirely  into  the  spirit  of  English 
poetry  (witness  his  cantatas  and  oratorios),  might 
have  given  the  English  the  much  wished  for  national 
musical  drama,  could  he  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  make  a  ti'ial.  His  whole  efforts  were,  however, 
turned  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  Italian  opera, 
then  recognized  as  the  sole  opera  form  worthy  of 
attention.  Once,  by  chance,  the  production  of  an 
English  piece  much  resembling  the  form  of  the  comic 
opera  proved  an  unparalleled  success.  I  mean  "The 
Beggar's  Opera,"  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1728, 
at  Rich's  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  libretto  of 
this  famous  piece  was  written  and  aiTanged  by  Gay. 
The  musical  numbers  consisted  of  ballad  airs  and 
country-dance  tunes,  common  at  that  time.  The  ac- 
complished musician.  Dr.  Pepusch,  furnished  suitable 
accompaniments  to  these  airs  and  dance-tunes,  which 
were  interspersed  with  a  spoken  dialogue.  The  suc- 
cess of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  "  terrible  "  :  the 
whole  town  hastened  to  admire  it.  On  its  first  run 
it  had  sixty-three  consecutive  representations,  which 
caused  people  to  say,  "It  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich 
gay."     The  great  popularity  of  a   production  of  so 
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little  poetical  value  —  one  full  of  immoral  sentiment 
—  has  puzzled  many  writers.  Prominent  among  the 
characters  we  see  Macheath,  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
daring  highwaymen,  triumphant  over  all  justice,  and 
much  adored  by  women  ;  Peacham,  the  old  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  trafficking  with  justice  to  save  his 
cleverest  thieves,  and  outrajjinoj  the  best  feelings  of 
humanity  with  imperturbable  coolness ;  Lockit,  the 
unscrupulous  jailer,  and  worthy  partner  of  Macheath 
and  Peacham.  The  only  redeeming  character- — in  a 
certain  measure  —  among  this  company  of  cut-throats 
is  Polly,  Peacham's  daughter,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  to  w'hom  a  good  deal  of  the  first  success  of 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  is  due.  To  quote  Henry 
Carey,  — 

"  She  has  fired  the  town,  has  quite  cut  down 

The  opera  of  Kolli. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  subject  still 

Is  pretty,  pretty  Polly. 
There 's  Madame  Faustina,  Catso, 
And  else  Madame  Cutsoni, 
Likewise  Signior  Seresino, 

Are  tutti  abbandoni." 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  became  at  once  the  single 
subject  of  theatres,  conversation,  books,  engravings. 
Its  songs  were  the  only  music  of  the  fashionable 
world  ;  its  poetry  was  carried  about  on  fans ;  its 
scenes  and  music  met  the  eye  on  screens,  and  in 
ixLi  the  grotesque  and  ornamental  furniture  of  that 
stately  day,  of  the  toilet  and  the  drawing-room.  The 
actress  whom  chance  flung  into  the  part  of  Polly  was 
suddenly  exalted  into  the  possession  of  every  talent 
under  heaven.     She  was  fabricated  into  a  wit ;  and 
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books  were  published  containing  the  bons  mots  and 
repartees  of  ]Miss  Fenton  (the  first  Polly).  Her 
picture  eclipsed  all  the  noble  portraitures  of  the  day ; 
her  "  Life  "  was  invented  and  published  (a  proceeding 
that  is  often  imitated  by  managers  in  our  days,  who 
in  a  few  words  transform  the  son  of  a  washerwoman 
into  the  accomplished  descendant  of  a  noble  line, 
and  the  daughter  of  an  Oriental  music-master  into 
a  Transylvanian  countess)  ;  her  face  and  person  be- 
came the  standard  of  grace  ;  her  dress  superseded 
French  milliner3^  The  secret  of  the  success  of  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera "  is  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  turn  of  the  English  mind,  its  sound  sense,  its 
shrewd  satires  on  human  nature  in  general,  its  vigor- 
ous seizure  of  national  character,  and  finally  its  hits 
at  men  in  office.* 

If  we  may  believe  what  Sir  John  Hawkins,f  among 
others,  writes  of  the  piece,  its  influence  on  London 
society  must  have  been  rather  a  bad  one  ;  for  he 
says,  "The  efi"ects  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  have  fulfilled  the  prognostications 
of  many  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  society. 
Rapine  and  violence  have  been  gradually  increasing 
ever  since  its  first  representation.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty and  the  obligation  of  the  laws  that  guard  it 
are  disputed  upon  principle  ;  every  man's  house  is 
now  become  what  the  law  calls  it,  —  his  castle  ;  or 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that,  like  a  castle,  it  requu-es 
to  be  a  place  of  defence.  Young  men,  apprentices, 
clerks  in  public  offices,  and  others,  disdaining  the 
arts    of  honest   industry,    and   captivated   with   the 

*  Eimbault.  f  History  of  Music. 
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charms  of  idleness  and  criminal  pleasure,  now 
betake  themselves  to  the  road,  aflect  politeness  in 
the  very  act  of  robbery,  and  in  the  end  become 
victims  to  the  justice  of  their  country  :  and  men  of 
discernment,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tracing 
this  jrreat  evil  to  its  source,  have  found  that  not  a 
few  of  those  who  during  these  last  fifty  years  have 
paid  to  the  law  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  have  in  the 
course  of  their  pursuits  been  emulous  to  imitate 
the  manners  and  general  character  of  Macheath." 
Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  praised  the  piece  as  placing 
all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious 
light.  He  as  well  as  Pope  (both  of  whom  had  a 
hand  in  it)  watched  the  success  of  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  with  uncommon  interest.  Notwithstanding 
these  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  immorality  of 
the  play,  it  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage  since  its 
first  performance.  Macheath  and  Polly  have  been 
very  favorite  parts  with  the  best  English  singers. 
The  opera  has  been  performed  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  never  failed  to  draw 
crowded  audiences  when  well  put  on  the  stage.  At 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance  it  was  considered  as  a 
satire  on  Walpolc's  government,  and  on  the  reigning 
taste  for  Italian  opera.  The  accompanying  circum- 
stances have  since  been  forgotten,  and  the  piece  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  dramatic  entertainment  like 
many  others  :  it  is  especially  liked  on  account  of  its 
pretty  songs. 

The  success  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  a  signal 
for  the  production  of  quite  a  number  of  plays  with 
analogous  titles  ;  among  them  "  The  Village  Opera," 
"  The  Lover's  Opera,"  "The  Harlequin's  Opera,"  "  The 
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Quaker's  Opera,"  etc.  ;  but  none  of  these  gained 
pul)lic  favor  to  so  universal  or  so  lasting  a  degree 
as  did  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  eventually  gave 
rise  to  the  English  ballad  opera,  a  comic  form  that 
has  since  been  successfully  cultivated  by  the  best 
English  composers.  Some  of  these  operas  are  still 
performed  in  England  ;  and  singers  like  Kelly,  Beard, 
Braham,  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Billington,  Mrs.  Crouch, 
and  others,  even  down  to  Sims  Reeves  in  our  own 
day,  have  owed  some  of  their  gi'eatest  successes  to 
this  musical  play.  The  principal  of  these  ballad 
operas,  which  have  received  hearty  applause  from 
highly  delighted  audiences,  are,  "The  Dragon  of 
Wantley,"  1737,  a  burlesque  on  the  Italian  opera; 
the  libretto  is  by  Henry  Carey  (the  author  of  "  Sally 
in  our  Alley,"  and  of  the  English  national  hymn, 
"God  save  the  King"),  and  the  music,  which  is 
charming,  by  Frederik  Lampe,  a  German  musician, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  thorough-bass.  "  Love 
in  a  Village,"  the  libretto  by  Bickerstaff,  the  music 
partly  adapted  from  Italian  operas  and  partly  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Arne,  the  renowned  composer  of 
"  Artaxerxes,"  and  a  number  of  other  works,  for  the 
church  as  well  as  for  the  stage.  The  celebrated 
Sheridan  wrote  the  words  of  "The  Duenna,"  per- 
foiTued  for  the  first  time  in  1775  ;  and  Linley,  the 
poet's  father-in-law,  selected  and  arranged  the  music, 
consisting  partly  of  popular  airs  and  partly  of  origi- 
nal ones.  "  The  Duenna  "  is  perhaps  the  most  charm- 
ing in  the  whole  genre  of  English  ballad  operas.  Its 
success  when  first  put  on  the  stage  was  without  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  English  opera.  Linley  after- 
wards composed  quite  a  number  of  operas.     Some 

20 
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of  them  gained  great  popularity.  He  likewise  wrote 
new  orchestral  accompaniments  to  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,-'  as  it  is  now  performed.  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  1780,  was  composed  by  William  Jackson, 
the  author  of  many  a  fine  piece  for  the  church.  Dr. 
Arnold  composed,  among  others,  "The  Maid  of  the 
Mill,"  ''The  Castle  of  Andalusia,"  "The  Children  in 
the  Wood,"  "  The  Battle  of  Hexham,"  all  of  which 
were  very  successful.  Charles  Dibdin  contrihuted  to 
the  English  stage  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa,"  "  The  Water- 
man,"''"The  Padlock,"  "The  Quaker."  William 
Shield,  the  author  of  a  theoretical  work  on  compo- 
sition and  of  many  popular  English  ballads,  wrote 
the  operas,  " Rosina,"  " The  Poor  Soldier," "  INIaiian," 
"The  Woodman,"  "The  Farmer."  Stephen  Storace 
composed  "The  Doctor  and  Apothecary,"  "  Haunted 
Tower,"  "Siege  of  Belgi-ade,"  "Pirates,"  "The  L-on 
Chest,"  "Cherokee."  Storace,  the  son  of  an  Italian 
musician,  emigrated  to  England,  and  was  a  talented, 
accomplished  composer.  Most  of  his  operas  enjoyed 
great  popularity. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  faith  all  these  English 
opera  composers  have  had  in  their  own  powers : 
libretti  and  musical  arrangements  have,  in  most  of 
their  productions,  either  been  compiled  from  the 
work  of  Italian,  French,  or  German  composers,  or 
the  bulk  of  their  songs  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
rich  store  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  airs.  The 
form  of  these  musical  plays  has  had  no  uniformity  of 
style  whatever.  The  necessary  ballad  airs  and  en- 
semble pieces  have  generally  been  selected  and  put 
together  merely  to  please  musically,  whether  they 
had  any  logical  dramatic  connection  or  not.     It  was 
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formerlj^  therefore,  out  of  the  question  to  expect  to 
see  an  original  English  opera  form  emerge  from  such 
loose  material. 

The  influence  which  at  this  epoch  Germany  exer- 
cised on  the  progress  of  opera  in  general,  and  on  an 
indigenous  musical  dramatical  art-work  in  particular, 
was,  in  spite  of  the  eflforts  of  some  gifted  composers, 
small,  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  labors 
of  the  Italians,  or  even  of  the  French  composers 
before  mentioned.  That  material  —  efficient  singers 
—  most  necessary  to  perform  operas  in  as  brilliant  a 
manner  as  then  was  done  on  the  stages  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy  was  not  yet  to  be  found  in 
Germany :  hence  German  princes,  who  considered 
the  performance  of  operas  an  exclusive  entertainment 
for  the  privileged  classes  of  nobles  that  hang  round 
courts,  imported  from  Italy,  at  extravagant  cost,  the 
artists  who  would  be  able  to  give  them  the  greatest 
enjoyment.  And  it  was  well  that,  to  further  the  true 
progress  of  German  musical  culture,  and  thus  to 
assure  its  future  importance  as  the  head  of  a  new 
school  of  music,  its  people,  whose  sesthetical  sense 
and  artistic  ability  in  the  new  direction  were  not  yet 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  construction  and 
realization  of  the  new  art-work,  were  enabled  to  im- 
prove their  taste  and  school  their  judgment  by  means 
of  such  excellent  and  highly  refined  models.  We 
are  accustomed,  in  reading  modern  German  authors 
on  music,  to  find  these  princes  blamed  severely  on 
account  of  their  predilection  for,  and  almost  exclusive 
engagement  of,  foreign  artists,  —  for  their  want  of  un- 
derstanding for,  and  sympathy  with,  the  real  character 
and   genius  of  their  subjects.     Though   this   blame 
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may  in  a  great  measure  be  justified,  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  princes,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, prepared  the  road  for  a  Gluck,  a  Haydn,  a 
Mozart ;  for  all  these  masters'  early  efforts  were 
rooted  in  the  Italian  school  of  music. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  made  mention  of  the  exist- 
ence, short,  however,  in  its  duration,  of  German 
opera  as  put  on  the  stage  and  performed  at  Hamburg. 
The  trial  finally  tailed  for  want  of  encouragement 
and  understanding  of  its  great  significance  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  national  lyrico-musical  drama.  In  other 
German  capitals,  like  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart,  the  Italian  opera,  the  seria  as  well  as 
the  bufia,  was,  however,  exclusively  performed.  At 
a  later  time  the  French  opera  comique  also  found  its 
way  to  some  of  these  stages  ;  for  French  was  then 
the  fashionable  language  at  German  courts.  The 
cultivation  of  instrumental  music  at  this  epoch  had 
already  reached  a  high  point  of  perfection :  the  or- 
chestra of  the  courts  of  Dresden,  Mannheim,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and  the  chapels  of  many  of  the 
rich  barons  and  counts,  had  no  rivals  either  in  Italy 
or  in  France.  Able  and  highly  talented  German 
composers,  such  as  Ilasse,  Graun,  Naumann,  forced 
by  existing  circumstances  to  compose  Italian  operas, 
won  many  victories  on  the  very  field  of  the  most 
successful  Italian  masters.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  Germany  was  all  this  time  left  without 
a  national  opera ;  and,  as  long  as  the  genius  of  the 
people  was  not  deeply  interested  in  the  production  of 
the  new  art  form,  as  long  as  this  form  was  not 
adapted  to  the  innate  individuality  of  the  Germans, 
there  existed  no  hope  for  the  early  possession  of  a 
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national  opera.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  principal 
features,  was,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  more  intimate 
sympathies  of  the  German  mind. 

The  individual  art-character  of  a  nation  —  if  the 
gift  of  artistic  inventiveness  be  innate  to  its  emo- 
tional existence  —  will  never  gain  general  importance 
and  aBsthetical  meaning  if  the  mind  is  satisfied  by 
mere  slavish  imitation  of  that  which,  on  general 
principles,  is  recognized  as  excellent  in  the  artistic 
labors  and  efforts  of  other  and  foreign  nations.  The 
meaning  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  art  productions, 
say  of  the  Italians,  and  the  forms  created  by  various 
external  circumstances  to  suit  this  intimate  meaning, 
will  be  measured  by  the  Italians  at  materially  differ- 
ent festhetical  points  of  view  from  that  standard 
familiar  to  the  art  conception  of  the  German  or 
French  mind.  To  be  sure,  that  general  ideal  of 
beauty  which  should  preside  over  all  works  created 
in  a  true  artistic  spirit  will  indiscriminately  be  rec- 
ognized by  any  one  endowed  with  an  understanding 
for  art  matters.  Beside  this,  there  exist,  however, 
different  points  of  emotional  beauty,  emanating  from 
the  individual  mode  of  feeling  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
nation,  which  stamp  a  school  of  art  as  Italian,  French, 
German,  etc.  Thus  the  French,  though  they  at  first 
received  the  form  of  the  opera  from  the  Italians,  cre- 
ated on  the  basis  of  it  their  grand  opera  and  the  opera 
comique,  transforming,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
style  of  the  foreign  product' to  suit  their  own  artistic 
requirements  ;  a  similar  process  of  amalgamation  and 
transformation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  development 
of  the  German  opera  and  operette ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish, either  from  the  want  of  a  deeper  art  spirit,  or 
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that  of  a  national  aml)ition  necessary  to  promote  their 
own  artistic  interests  by  generously  encouraging  those 
of  their  composers  that  have  given  signs  of  individu- 
ality and  talent,  have  been  satisfied  with  receiving, 
at  the  hands  of  the  speculative  managers  of  their 
lyric  stages,  works  exclusively  by  foreign  artists. 
The  millions  of  a  great  aristocracy  have  been  able  to 
buy  these  articles ;  but  the  national  art  niche  yet 
remains  empty,  in  default  of  a  worthy  statue  of  Mel- 
opaBia. 

The  first  impulse  given  to  the  production  of  Ger- 
man opera,  though,  however,  on  a  small  scale,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  actor  and  stage  manager  Koch,  at 
Leipzig,  whose  meritorious  endeavors  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  theatre  there  found  a  deserved 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  Koch 
was  anxious  to  have  German  pieces,  similar  to  the 
Italian  intermezzi,  but  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  members  of  his  company,  who  had  little  or  no 
musical  education.  The  piece  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  English  play  "  The  Devil  to  pay."  Ch. 
F.  Weisse,  a  poet  of  some  talent,  arranged  the  piece 
according  to  Koch's  views ;  and  the  composer,  J.  A. 
Hiller,  furnished  the  necessary  music.  The  play,  in 
its  new  garb,  and  under  its  new  name,  "  Der  Teufel 
ist  los,"  made  a  decided  hit.  Manager  Koch,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  the  poet 
Weisse  and  the  musician  HLller,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  was  not  blind  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  which 
the  production  of  similar  plays  would  bring  him, 
induced  the  two  associates  to  compose  new  ones, 
similar  in  style,  character,  and  tendency.  Weisse 
had  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  had  witnessed 
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•with  the  liveliest  interest  the  performance  of  those 
charming  French  comic  operas.  This  form  of  light 
drama  was  congenial  to  his  nature  ;  and,  having  found 
in  Hiller  a  talented  co-operator,  he  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  transplant  the  style  of  the  opera  coraique  to 
the  German  stage.  History  has  proved  that  this  en- 
deavor was  crowned  with  great  success.  The  com- 
poser, Johann  Adam  Hiller,  born  in  1728,  was  a  man 
of  fine  cultivation,  and  had  received  a  university 
education.  His  great  love  and  true  enthusiasm  for 
music,  which  he  had  diligently  cultivated  since  his 
childhood,  induced  him  to  select  it  as  a  profession. 
He  made  Leipzig  his  home,  and  became  eventually 
cantor  at  the  Thomas  School,  and  conductor  of  the 
concerts  known  to-day  as  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus 
Concerts.  Hiller,  who  became,  perchance,  the  cre- 
ator of  the  German  **  operette  "  or  "  Singspiel,"  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  style  of  light  drama, — taste, 
knowledge,  facility  of  musical  inventiveness,  mastery 
of  popular  form.  His  operas  contained  a  store  of 
charming  original  melodies,  which  became  popular 
through  all  Germany.  Though  a  hypochondriac  by 
nature,  he  was  inexhaustible  in  those  peculiar  re- 
sources which  made  the  operette  such  a  favorite 
entertainment ;  he  readily  found  all  the  fine  shades 
of  comicality,  joy,  sentimentality,  and  melancholy, 
to  illustrate  the  difierent  dramatic  characters  of  a 
play.  Although  acquainted  with  the  larger  and  more 
pretentious  forms  of  the  Italian  opera  seria,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Hasse  and  Graun,  he 
never  could  attempt  the  composition  of  a  similar 
opera,  as  the  actors  for  whom  he  had  to  write  his 
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Singspielc  were  singers  of  mediocre  vocal  means 
and  culture.  It  was,  perhaps,  well,  as  in  this  way 
GeiTnan  opera  became  founded  on  a  somewhat  origi- 
nal plan,  and  in  the  course  of  time  developed  itself 
in  a  manner  congenial  to  the  wants  of  the  German 
public. 

The  Singspiel,  or  operette,  as  constructed  by 
Hiller,  makes  use  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  as  does 
the  French  comic  opera.  It  holds,  so  to  say,  the 
middle  place  between  the  opera  buffa  and  the  opera 
comique  :  in  its  melodious  form  it  partly  follows  the 
form  of  the  Italian  aria,  while  its  dramatic  arrange- 
ment is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  French  play. 
Hiller,  who  so  sadly  experienced  the  inefficiency  of 
the  German  singers  for  whose  limited  abilities  he  was 
obliged  to  compose,  and  who  then  formed  the  stock 
of  the  German  theatres,  endeavored  as  much  as 
possible  to  introduce  a  better  method  of  singing,  and 
to  advance  l^y  this  means  true  vocal  culture,  in  the 
sense  of  the  best  Italian  schools.  He  was  an  excellent 
singing-master ;  and  the  works  he  published  on  that 
subject  were  fertile  in  fine  results  :  his  operettes  were 
played  with  the  greatest  success  on  all  German  stages. 
Other  German  composers  who  wrote  Singspiele  in  the 
style  of  Hiller  were  E.  W.  Wolf,  Ch.  G.  Neefe,  C.  D. 
Stegmann,  A.  Schweitzer,  J.  Andr6,  J.  F.  Reichardt. 
The  last  named  is  also  the  creator  of  another  kind  of 
musical  play,  called  "Liederspiel,"  similar  to  the 
vaudeville.  The  Liederspiel  admits  only  the  song 
or  couplet,  excluding  the  recitative  and  the  ensemble 
pieces.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  original  musicians 
of  this  period  was  G.  Benda.  Besides  several  Sing- 
spiele, he  also  composed  the  first  melodrama  that 
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appeared  on  any  stage  in  Germany.  The  melodrama 
is  a  play  consisting  of  dramatic  scenes,  in  which 
the  spoken  dialogue  is  accompanied  throughout  by 
music,  illustrating  and  intensitying,  by  adequate  har- 
monious, melodious,  and  instrumental  means,  the 
deeper  sentiment  that  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the 
dialogue.  "With  the  sole  exception  of  an  appropriate 
overture,  the  elaborate  pieces  that  compose  an  opera 
find  no  place  in  the  melodrama.  J.  J.  Rousseau 
made  the  first  experiment  in  this  style  of  dramatic 
music  ;  the  piece  was  "  Pygmalion,"  pulilished  in  Paris 
in  1773.  Benda,  though  unacquainted,  as  it  seems, 
with  Rousseau's  work,  composed  his  melodrama 
"Ariadne  auf  Naxos"in  a  similar  form,  and  made 
quite  a  hit  with  it  when  first  performed.  This  and 
Benda's  next  melodrama,  "Medea,"  were  for  some 
time  very  popular  in  Germany.  The  operette  also 
found  great  favor  in  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
position  of  the  universally  reigning  Italian  opera  ;  and 
Cli.  Dittersdorf  (1739-1799)  was  once  considered  the 
favorite  among  all  Vienna  composers  who  wrote 
similar  works.  Dittersdorf 's  pieces  were  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  every  stage  in  Germany ; 
some  of  them  even  found  their  way  to  London.  The 
most  popular  of  all  his  operettes  was  "  The  Doctor 
and  Apothecary."  The  famous  Haydn  composed  the 
Singspiel  "Der  Krumme  Teufel,"  not  to  mention  the 
similar  pieces  he  wrote  for  a  marionette  theatre  at 
Eisenach,  where  he  filled  the  well-known  position  of 
chapel-master  to  Prince  Esterhazy.  Successful  South 
German  composers  of  operettes  were  Ferdinand 
Klauer,  whose  "Donau  Weibchen  "  became  a  house- 
hold work  ;  P.  WranitzTcy;  the  celebrated  composer 
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of  German  ballads,  Z.  7?.  ZumMeeg ;  J.  .  ScJienk^ 
whose  "Dorfharbicr"  delighted  eveiy  one;  and  the 
fertile  Wenzel  Muller,  who  composed  not  less  than 
two  hundred  Sinirspiolc. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  form  of  the 
comic  opera  was  the  means  of  finally  introducing 
into  the  style  of  dramati co-musical  plays  a  new 
element,  entirely  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  opera 
seria,  influencing  the  arrangement  of  the  libretto,  as 
well  as  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  musical  por- 
tions, —  an  element  more  natural,  and  consequently 
more  congenial  to  the  understanding  and  the  taste 
of  those  difierent  nations  that  received  the  comic 
opera  with  such  great  delight.  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  principal  source  from  which  the  first  authors 
of  opera  libretti  drew  their  subjects  was  the  my- 
thology and  marvellous  legendary  history  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  learned  Zeno  and  the  refined  Metastasio,  the 
meaning  of  the  libretto  was  elevated  into  a  more  nat- 
ural sphere    of  human  passion  and  feeling. 

The  lyrico-dramatic  works  of  these  very  popular 
poets,  set  to  music  by  every  composer  that  lived 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  served  invariably  as 
models  to  other  libretto  writers.  The  peculiar  form 
and  the  scenic  arrangement  of  the  opera  seria  ex- 
cluded, however,  all  freer  life  and  natural  formal 
development.  This  defect  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  the  supreme  reign  of  the  singers  or  virtuosi, 
Avho  cared  more  for  an  advantageous  opportunity  to 
display  their  agile  throats  than  a  truthful  dramatic 
exhibition  or  an  ideal  emotional  human  life.  The 
opera  buffa,  at  first  less  pretentious  in  its  choice  of 
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subject,  parodied  peculiar  scenes  of  the  opera  seria. 
Encouraged  l)y  its  success,  it  extended  the  circle  of 
its  action  by  drawing  into  its  domain  comic  scenes 
of  evcry-day  life.  Though  rather  broad  and  coarse 
in  its  early  comic  exhibitions,  often  only  endurable 
through  its  charming  music,  it  gradually  became  a 
dangerous  rival  of  its  older  and  more  aristocratic 
sister,  the  opera  seria.  Moreover,  the  musical  form 
of  the  opera  seria  was  considered  firmly  fixed  ;  and 
a  composer  expecting  to  find  his  efforts  rewarded 
by  prosperity  was  inevitably  forced  to  accept  the 
traditional  arrangements  of  the  existing  opera.  We 
have  seen  that  even  the  great  Handel  sul^mitted  to 
this  tyrannizing  tradition.  The  patrons  of  the  opera 
seria  being  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things, 
composers  troubled  themselves  little  about  any  ne- 
cessary reforms  :  it  was  easier  to  follow  the  beaten 
track.  That  was,  however,  not  the  case  with  the 
opera  bufia.  Excluded  from  the  lofty  stages  of  the 
privileged  opera  seria,  and  willingly  following  the 
changing  taste  and  restless  life  of  the  bourgeoisie,  its 
most  faithful  patrons,  it  was,  of  course,  less  dignified 
and  formal  in  its  tone,  but  also  less  fettered  in  its 
construction  and  less  exclusive  in  its  choice  of  the 
material  that  served  as  a  foundation  for  its  action. 
It  is  true,  the  aria,  the  duet,  the  concerted  piece, 
were  borrowed  from  the  opera  seria ;  but  these 
pieces  were  unscrupulously  submitted  to  the  freest 
changes  and  transformations  when  judged  necessary 
by  the  composer.  The  bass  voice,  almost  entirely 
excluded  from  the  opera  seria,  became  one  of  the 
foremost  parts  in  the  opera  buffa  for  irresistible 
comic  efiects.     The  Italian  opera  bufia,,  though  full 
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of  fiin,  humor,  and  excitement,  was,  however,  more 
a  caricature  than  a  copy  of  real  life.  The  French 
opera  comique,  in  this  respect,  may  be  considered 
more  successful  in  its  ideal  aim.  At  first  suggested 
by  the  Italian  creation,  it  soon  developed  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  spirit  of  the  French 
people.  The  libretti  of  such  talented  dramatists  and 
poets  as  Favart,  Sedaine,  Marmontcl,  are  admirable 
models  of  humor,  wit,  esprit,  liveliness,  and  refined 
comic  effects  ;  while  naive  and  amiable  pathos  lends 
to  the  whole  a  suitable  additional  charm.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  such  original  canvases,  full  of 
suggestive  musical  motives,  very  much  influenced  the 
composer's  Inventiveness  :  hence  the  gi'eater  variety 
and  freer  development  of  the  different  pieces  making 
part  of  the  arrangement  of  a  comic  opera  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  opera  seria.  The  German 
operette  or  Singspiel,  as  we  have  seen,  imitated  at 
the  outset  the  form  of  the  French  opera  comique. 
Though  we  find  much  national  feeling,  naive  pathos, 
and  healthy  sentimentality  embodied  in  Hiller's, 
Benda's,  Dittersdorf's,  and  other  composers*  works, 
yet  the  comic  parts  often  exhibit  blunt  coarseness 
and  sill}^  low  jesting.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  such  poets  as  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  Goethe 
could  exercise  on  the  stage  an  elevated,  refining 
influence,  and  purify,  by  means  of  their  immortal 
models,  the  ideal  meaning  of  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  that  day.  However,  much  was  already 
gained,  in  that  a  Gennan  national  opera  existed  at 
all,  though  modest  in  its  pretensions  and  form ;  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  native  composers  had  learned, 
although  still  on  a  small  scale,  to  express  their  natu- 
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ral  feelings  in  a  language  and  style  both  in  harmony 
with  national  existence.  In  the  midst  of  the  "  Sturm 
uud  Drang "  period  of  German  political  and  literary 
life,  a  composer  appeared  endowed  with  universal 
genius,  and  destined  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
the  realization  of  German  opera.  This  exceptional 
musician  was  Mozart.  This  gi'eat  artist,  by  means 
of  the  universality  and  power  of  his  exceptional 
talent,  developed  the  diflerent  elements  that  form 
the  subject-matter  of  the  grand  opera,  as  well  as 
those  that  constitute  the  comic  opera,  to  their  highest 
ideal;  and  in  "Don  Giovanni,"  his  masterpiece, 
these  so  eminently  contrasting  elements  are  most 
happily  blended.  Mozart,  in  a  great  measure,  thus 
gave  the  opera  a  new  direction  and  dramatic  meaning. 
In  my  closing  chapter  on  the  opera  I  shall,  therefore, 
treat  the  lyrico-dramatic  forms  collectively. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Opera,  from  Mozart  to  the  present  day  (Richard  Wagner). 


OLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART  was  born 
at  Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756.  His  musical 
talent  displayed  itself  while  he  was  yet  a 
child  not  over  three  years  old.  The  father,  Leopold 
Mozart,  was  a  very  thorough  musician  and  an  excel- 
lent violinist :  his  "  School  for  the  Violin,"  "  Versuch 
einer  griindlichen  Violinschule,"  is  a  work  that  was 
once  held  in  great  esteem  by  every  musician  for  its 
practicability  and  clear  method,  and  it  gives  at  the 
same  time  ample  proof  of  L.  Mozart's  fine  qualities 
as  a  teacher  and  an  honest  artist.  He  was  not  a 
little  surprised  on  discovering  in  his  son  such  pre- 
cocious signs  of  undoubted  genius  for  music.  He 
understood  at  once  the  great  duties  that  devolved  on 
him  of  forming 
ceeded  with 

plant  the  necessary  attention  and  direction.  AVhen 
six  years  old,  little  Mozart  was  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  pianoforte  playing,  that  his  father  felt  con- 
fident that  a  visit  to  other  cities  would  be  crowned  with 
success,  pecuniary  as  well  as  artistic.  In  Vienna, 
Munich,  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  etc.,  the  won- 
derfully gifted  little  boy  astonished  everybody  by  his 
fine  and  correct  performance  of  standard  works  for 


such  an    eminent  talent,    and  pro- 
care  and  solicitude  to  give  the  tender 
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the  pianoforte.  He  was  not  only  an  unusually  good 
performer,  but  also  a  composer ;  for  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  he  published  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and 
violin.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  composed  for 
Vienna,  by  desire  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria, 
his  first  opera,  "  La  Finta  'Simplice  "  ;  it  was  an  opera 
buffa,  which,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  singers  and 
musicians  of  the  emperor's  chapel,  could  not,  however, 
be  performed.  Shortly  after  he  composed  the  Ger- 
man operette  or  Singspiel  "  Bastien  und  Bastienne." 
In  17(i9  he  made  a  tour  through  Italy,  where  he  was 
not  less  enthusiastically  received  and  admired.  The 
Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna  made  him  a 
member.  Padre  Martini,  the  most  learned  con- 
trapuntist and  musical  historian  of  this  epoch,  the 
oracle  consulted  in  all  musical  matters,  in  and  out  of 
Italy,  was  enchanted  with  young  Mozart's  great 
talent  and  knowledge.  In  1770  he  composed  for 
Milan  the  opera  seria  "  Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponto,"  which 
was  performed  during  twenty  nights  with  undimin- 
ished success  and  i:)laudits.  The  following  year  he 
was  again  highly  successful  with  the  serenata  "  Asca- 
nio  in  Alba,"  also  Avritten  for  Milan.  It  seems  that 
he  even  gained  the  victory  over  the  renowned  Hasse, 
who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  This  youth  will  cause 
us  all  to  be  forgotten."  The  operas  "  Lucio  Silla,'' 
"La  Bella  Finta  Giardiniera,"  "II  Pte  Pastore," 
besides  many  masses  composed  for  Salzburg,  and 
numerous  instrumental  pieces  in  all  forms,  were 
written  durinor  this  time.  In  1777  he  undertook 
another  artistic  tour ;  visited  Munich,  Mannheim, 
and  Paris.  In  1781  he  composed  "Idomeneo"  for 
Munich,  and  obtained  great  triumphs.     AJthough  he 
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was  everj^wherc  recoirnized  as  a  composer  and  pianist 
of  uncommon  i)ower6  and  ri;sourccs,  yet  his  father's 
endeavors  to  procure  him  a  fitting  and  lucrative  posi- 
tion, either  as  chapel-master  or  opera  composer  to  some 
influential  court,  were  vain.  Ilis  engagement  at  the 
archbishop's  cliapel  at  Salzburg  was  a  situation  un- 
worthy in  every  sense  of  such  an  exceptional  artist : 
the  archbishop  himself  was  mean  enough  in  his 
personal  treatment  of  ^Mozart,  who,  tired  of  so  hu- 
miliating a  position,  finally  threw  it  up,  and  made 
Vienna  his  permanent  home.  Here  he  afterwards 
composed  those  great  dramatic  works,  "  Belmont  and 
Constance,"  "  Der  Schauspiel-director,"  "  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Die  Zauberflote," 
"Cosi  fan  Tutte,"  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  — works 
which  mark  an  epoch  in  dramatic  musical  art  in  gen- 
eral :  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Italy, 
their  great  influence  was  felt  by  every  musician  of  any 
talent.     Mozart  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  5,  1792. 

It  is  well  known  of  what  an  amiable  and  unselfish 
disposition  Mozart  was,  — unworldly  and  unsuspicious 
as  a  child.  He  was  kind  to  every  one,  even  to  his 
enemies,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  often  had  to  sufier 
pecuniary  losses  and  embarrassments.  He  was  of 
an  almost  naive  cheerfulness ;  easily  imposed  on  by 
unscrupulous,  dishonest,  pretended  friends.  Living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  he  was  unable  to  resort  to 
it,  though  he  was  the  continual  victim  of  baseness 
and  double-dealing.  The  greatest  of  opera  com- 
posers then  living,  inferior  to  none  in  all  other  forms 
of  composition,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  gaining 
an  independent  situation  woilhy  of  such  a  genius  : 
he  had  to  give  piano  lessons,  and  compose  for  the 
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market  many  an  insignificant  work  (insignificant  only 
when  compared  with  the  standard  of  his  own  excel- 
lence), to  make  a  living  for  his  family.  Mozart,  a 
genius,  had  not  learned  to  be  also  a  clever  and  care- 
ful manager.  From  his  earliest  youth  accustomed  to 
be  industrious,  he  never  neglected  the  duties  he 
owed  to  his  art,  even  in  the  midst  of  continual  dis- 
tractions of  all  sorts.  Whether  in  a  travelling-coach, 
at  the  billiard-table,  in  society  among  gay  friends, 
on  the  promenade ;  in  every  place,  at  every  hour, 
we  find  him  in  the  act  of  inwardly  forming,  creating 
new  works :  in  fact,  his  whole  life  was  the  continual, 
restless  emanation  of  godlike  inspiration.  It  has 
been  and  is  still  often  said,  and,  indeed,  for  want  of 
better  information  yet  believed  by  many  amateurs, 
that  Mozart  did  not  need  to  study ;  that  knowledge 
came  to  him  by  intuition,  as  a  kind  of  inevitable  ac- 
companiment to  his  genius.  There  is  nothing  more 
erroneous  than  such  a  supposition.  Not  one  of  the 
great  musicians  that  ever  graced  the  horizon  of  art 
enjoyed  a  more  careful,  a  more  thorough,  a  more 
universal  musical  education  than  Mozart.  None 
could  pride  himself  on  having  had  a  better  teacher 
than  Leopold  Mozart ;  but  no  teacher  had  ever  a 
better  pupil  than  W.  A.  Mozart.  Even  at  the  period 
of  life  when  he  had  already  written  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  and  classical  works,  he  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  works  of  such  masters 
as  Handel,  Bach,  the  great  Italians,  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  had  some  claim  to  excellence. 
Thus  a  highly  finished  musical  education,  coupled 
with  a  genius  of  uncommon  originality  and  un- 
bounded   inventiveness    and    productivity,    stamps 

21 
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Moz.irt  as  unique  among  composers.  The  result  of 
such  combined  powerful  agencies  was  those  immor- 
tal dramatic  master-works,  "Don  Giovanni,"  "  Le 
Kozze  de  Figaro,"  "Die  Zauberflote."  The  changes 
which  the  forms  of  the  Italian  opera  —  the  seria  as 
well  as  the  bufFa — experienced  at  the  hands  of 
ISIozart  were  introduced  gradually :  these  changes 
have  proved  as  effective  as  lasting.  He  did  not 
approach  the  Italian  opera  in  the  sense  of  a  reformer, 
like  Gluck ;  but  by  means  of  his  genius  and  exqui- 
site sense  of  the  beautiful  he  filled  the  old  forms 
with  new  emotional  meaning.  He  well  appreciated 
the  Italian  art  of  singing,  and  studied  its  great 
resources  with  care.  Hence  the  facility  which 
enabled  him  to  beat  the  Italians  afterwards  with 
their  own  Aveapons ;  for  no  other  composer  knew 
how  to  write  more  effectively  for  the  voice,  and  to 
use  the  vocal  means  with  greater  dramatic  power. 
It  is  true,  we  find  in  his  operas  numbers  in  which  he 
gave  way  to  mere  virtuosity  ;  for  he  could  not  always 
swim  against  the  stream  of  accepted  fashion.  But 
these  pieces  never  became  trivial  or  absolutely 
empty :  by  means  of  his  inexhaustible  resources  as 
a  composer,  he  always  wrote  interesting  music ; 
though  it  had  sometimes  not  much  dramatic  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  opera,  and,  as  Gluck  was 
wont  to  say,  "  it  smelt  too  much  of  mere  music." 
The  characters  he  embodied  in  his  operas  are  true 
poetical  creations,  full  of  ideal  life.  In  this  wonder- 
ful delineation  and  characterization  by  means  of 
musical  forms,  Mozart's  efforts  surpassed  all  the 
efforts  of  the  composers  w^ho  lived  before  him. 
Think  of  Leporello,  Osmin,  Don  Giovanni,  Figaro, 
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Susanna,  Zerlina,  Donna  Anna,  Papageno,  etc. 
They  are  living  characters,  expressing  all  shades  of 
feeling,  from  the  most  playful  and  naive  to  the  most 
touching  and  tragic.  And  what  ease  and  spon- 
taneity in  the  disposition  of  the  rich  musical  mate- 
rial !  "  I  assure  you,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  friend, 
"  none  has  devoted  so  much  care  to  the  study  of 
composition  as  I.  There  exists  no  celebrated  mas- 
ter whose  works  I  have  not  studied  diligently  and 
repeatedly."  In  Italy,  in  France,  in  England,  in 
Germany,  in  every  place  he  visited,  he  saw  with 
quick  perception  all  that  was  worthy  of  acceptance 
and  use.  His  exquisite  taste  and  natural  sesthetical 
sense  always  showed  him  the  right  path.  He  ac- 
cepted the  existing  form  of  the  Italian  aria ;  but  it 
became  under  his  fingers  a  new  form.  In  his  con- 
certed pieces,  —  quartets,  sextets,  and  ensemble 
pieces  in  general,  — every  character  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive melody,  free  in  its  own  motion,  true  in 
expression  ;  none  subordinate  to  the  other,  but  all 
governed  by  a  rich  rhythm,  and  bound  together  by 
means  of  ingenious  harmonic  treatment.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  great  variety  of  contrapuntal  forms  which 
invariably  find  a  place  in  these  ensemble  pieces,  the 
whole  tone-picture  remains  always  clear ;  the  har- 
monious distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  plastic 
truthfulness  of  every  period,  everything,  in  short, 
concurs  to  render  the  whole  morceau  as  beautiful,  as 
deeply  interesting,  in  musical  as  in  dramatic  efiect. 
He  was,  however,  not  alone  closely  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  voice  ;  but  the  orchestra 
also  told  a  new  story  when  touched  by  his  magic 
wand.    The  great  symphonist  was  in  general  satisfied 
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with  merely  sustaining  the  voice  with  appropriate 
simple  harmonic  accompaniments  (though  they  were 
considered  at  his  time  as  being  especially  complicated 
and  difficult)  ;  but  ever}^  chord,  every  motivo,  every 
rhythm  intrusted  to  the  diflferent  instruments,  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  means  of  heightening,  coloring:, 
enriching  the  different  dramatic  phases,  —  a  world  of 
feeling  and  expression,  that  figured  as  an  sesthetical 
background  to  another  world  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. The  breath  of  genius  inspired  them  simulta- 
neously :  one  heart-beat  enlivened  the  whole  en- 
semble. 

Thus  ISIozart,  perhaps  in  a  greater  measure  than 
Gluck,  gave,  unconsciously,  the  form  of  the  opera  a 
new  direction.  Gluck,  of  an  austere,  serious,  yet 
passionate,  fiery  character,  attacked  the  conventional, 
the  illogical  state  of  the  Italian  opera,  with  the  fanat- 
icism of  an  enthusiastic  reformer.  He  achieved  his 
purpose  but  partially.  Mozart  composed  Italian 
operas  in  good  fiiith.  But  the  old  traditional  form 
of  purely  Italian  opera  was  no  more  possible  after 
"Don  Giovanni  "  and  "  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro."  That 
Mozart  was  deeply  impressed  by  Gluck's  manner  of 
dramatic  treatment,  his  "  Idomeneo "  gives  ample 
proof;  he  was  however,  too  much  the  gifted  melodist 
to  accept  Gluck's  principles  entirely.  "While  he 
strove  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  nature  of  the  dra- 
matic characters  of  his  operas,  he  could  not  forget 
that  he  was  also  a  musician.  Mozart,  especially  by 
means  of  the  "  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail "  and  "  Die 
Zauberflote,"  gave  German  opera  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  impulse  and  signification  in  the  realm  of 
musical  art.     His  influence  was  in  this  regard  much 
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greater  than  Gluck's  ;  for  Gluck,  though  also  a  South 
German,  operated  his  reforms  principally  on  the  basis 
of  the  French  national  opera  of  Lully  and  Rameau. 
"Alceste,"  "Armide,"  the  two  "  Iphigenias,"  were 
composed  for  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  forms  of 
the  Paris  stage  :  though  also  performed  in  Vienna, 
it  is  in  Paris  that  we  must  look  for  Gluck's  most 
ardent  disciples.  But  unfavored  by  circumstances, 
Mozart,  witli  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  national 
German  opera,  accomplished  only  part  of  the  good 
and  great  thing.-*  that  his  edncatton,  his  talent,  his 
inclination,  might  have  rendered  him  able  to  do,  had 
he  been  in  his  time  understood  and  appreciated  at 
his  full  value. 

The  principal  Italian  opera  composers  at  this 
period,  rivals  of  Mozart,  and  often  successful  ones, 
were:  Giovanni  Paisiello  (1741-1816).  His  career 
as  a  composer  of  comic  and  serious  operas  was  a 
brilliant  one.  Every  stage  of  any  importance  in 
Europe  produced  his  operas,  of  which  he  composed 
a  great  number.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
fiery  motion,  a  great  amount  of  inventiveness,  a 
graceful,  pleasing,  melodious  style.  The  harmonic 
constiiiction  is  clear  and  simple,  —  too  simple  for 
our  modem  taste.  His  orchestral  accompaniments, 
though  thin  and  transparent,  were  once  considered 
rather  full.  His  comic  power  was  irresistible :  the 
finali  of  his  principal  operas  were  very  effective. 
"La  Molinara,"  "Nina,"  "Le  Roi  Theodore,"  "H 
Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  "  L'Olympiade,"  are  among Pai- 
siello's  best  works  :  once  so  popular,  they  have  since 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  operatic  repertoire. 
6r.    Sarli    (1729-1802),    a  composer   of  numerous 
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operas.  His  style  was  neither  profound  nor  very 
original,  but  melodious.  He  composed  with  great 
facility  and  savozV-^ctiVe.  A.  Salieri  (1750-1828), 
a  very  clever  and  conscientious  composer  of  many 
once  favorite  operas,  —  a  follower  of  the  style  of 
Gluck,  who  favored  him  much.  He  did  not  possess, 
however,  originality  enough  to  give  to  the  form  of 
the  opera  new  impulses.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Gluck,  Salieri  was  engaged  to  compose  the  opera 
seria  "  Les  Danaides,"  for  Paris.  It  was  at  first 
Gluck's  intention  to  set  the  liliretto  to  music.  Sa- 
lieri was  a  great  favorite  of  the  Austrian  Emperor 
Joseph,  whose  first  chapel-master  he  was.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  an  amiable  and  well-meaning  artist,  in 
general  kind  towards  other  musicians :  towards 
Mozart,  whose  great  genius  he  felt  and  probably 
feared,  he  is,  however,  accused  of  jealousy  and  of 
resorting  to  intrigues.  Who  hears  to-day  one  of 
Salieri's  operas  performed  ?  Vicenzo  Martin  (1754— 
1810),  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  enjoyed  quite  a  popular- 
ity for  some  time.  His  opera "  La  Cosa  rara," 
brought  out  at  Vienna  at  the  same  time  with  Mozart's 
"  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro,"  was  even  at  first  the  more 
successful  of  the  two.  Martin  had  the  gift  of  com- 
posing very  pleasing  and  catching  melodies.  Mozart 
said  of  Martin's  operas,  "In  his  pieces  a  great  deal  is 
pretty ;  but  ten  years  hence  no  one  will  care  for 
them."  He  judged  him  rightly.  D.  Cimaivsa 
(1749-1801),  one  of  the  first  of  Italian  opera  com- 
posers. To  a  rich  talent  for  comic  characterization, 
and  great  originality  in  scenic  construction,  he  joined 
a  vein  inexhaustible  in  its  melodious  inventiveness. 
His  master-work,  "  II  IVIatrimonio  segreto,"  survived 
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all  other  operas  of  Italian  composers,  celebrated  at 
this  epoch  :  it  is  still  occasionally  played.  Though  a 
good  deal  in  it  sounds  antiquated,  yet  enough  is  still 
to  be  found  in  it  that  will  enchant  the  connoisseur. 
His  orchestral  accompaniments,  though  thin  and 
often  rather  tame,  are  written  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  time,  with  understanding  and  often  with  great 
spirit.  The  once  much  admired  and  praised  operas 
of  Zingarelli,  Righini,  Blangini,  Generali,  Pair, 
are  now  .entirely  forgotten. 

Gluck's  influence  on  the  development  of  the  musi- 
cal drama,  the  grand  opera,  in  France,  was  great  and 
lasting.  He  accomplished  all  that  Lully,  Rameau, 
and  their  followers  had  aimed  at.  Although  Italian 
and  German  elements,  these  latter  represented  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  subsequently  influenced  the  dif- 
ferent French  composers  who  wrote  for  the  stage  of 
the  grand  opera,  Gluck's  works  still  served  in  their 
main  points  as  models  to  every  earnest,  striving 
musician.  In  the  first  rank  of  composers  we  reckon 
Etienne  Mehul  (1763-1817) .  Gluck,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Mehul  luckily  made,  took  great  interest  in  his 
talent  and  studies.  But  Mehul,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  great  model ;  for, 
although  not  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  he  created 
some  works  of  classical  construction,  elevated  style, 
and  of  lasting  merit.  He  never  becomes  trivial  in 
his  comic  operas  :  his  melodies  are  of  a  noble  form, 
which  at  times,  however,  approaches  to  coldness. 
His  dramatic  expression  is  vigorous  ;  and  he  is  often 
very  happy  in  the  coloring  of  difierent  scenic  situa- 
tions. His  orchestration  is  written  with  understanding 
and  care  :  it  is  in  general  very  efiective,  and  at  times 
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brilliant.  Mohul's  principnl  operas  are  "  Euphrosyne," 
"Stratonice,"  "L'Irato,"  and  "Joseph":  this  latter, 
his  master-work,  is  written  on  a  biblical  subject. 
The  overture  to  his  opera  "  Le  Jeune  Henri "  is  such 
a  brilliant,  effective  morceau  for  the  orchestra,  that  it 
still  appears  on  concert  programmes.  J.  Gh.  Vogel 
(175G-1788) ,  a  German  by  birth  and  education,  went 
to  Paris  as  a  young  musician.  Gluck's  operas  made 
such  an  impression  on  him,  that,  though  formed  in 
the  school  of  Hasse  and  Graun,  he  strove  to  imitate 
the  Vienna  master  closely  in  style  and  form.  His 
opera  "  La  Toison  d'Or,"  and  especially  his  "  Demo- 
phon,"  which  is  full  of  fine  dramatic  expression,  are 
proofs  of  uncommon  talent  and  solid  learning.  The 
overture  to  this  opera  is  a  fine  orchestral  work.  J.  F. 
Xesi<e?f?"  (1763-1839),  the  composerof  "La  Caravane," 
"Les  Bardes,"  and  other  dramatic  works  for  the 
grand  opera,  was  very  unequal  in  his  productions. 
He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  originality,  and  a  fine 
sense  for  dramatic  expression ;  but  his  best  operas 
contain  a  great  deal  that  is  stiff  in  form,  monotonous 
in  sentiment,  and  often  exaggerated  in  style.  Ch.  S. 
Catel  (1773-1830),  a  composer  of  refined  taste  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  art.  The 
perusal  of  the  scores  of  "  Semiramis  "  (of  which  the 
charming  overture  has  lately  been  revived  in  the 
repertoire  of  orchestral  concerts) ,  "  L'Auberge  de  Bag- 
neres,"  and  "Wallace"  or  "Le  Menestrel  Ecossais,'* 
will  fill  the  student  with  respect  for  this  highly 
meiitorious  composer.  Catel,  as  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  wrote  for  the  use  of 
the  harmony  classes  of  that  institution,  a  "Traits 
d'Harmonie."  Nicolo Isouard (1775-1818), theauthor 
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of  "  Ccndrillon,"  "Joconde,"  "Jeannot  et  Collin," 
"Aladin,  ou  la  Lampe  merveilleuse,"  was  for  a  long 
time  the  favorite  French  composer  of  comic  operas ; 
on  this  field  he  often  disputed  the  laurel  with  the 
famous  Boieldieu.  H.  M.  Berton  (1767-1844)  was  a 
very  prolific  opera  composer.  Among  his  operas, 
"•JNIontano  et  Stephanie"  (his  masterpiece),  "Le 
Delire,"  "Alice,"  were  once  very  successful,  and  en- 
joyed for  some  time  considerable  popularity.  Berton 
was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Traite  d'Harmonie."  Le- 
brun,  Jadtn,  Floquei,  Martini,  R.  Kreutzer,  Lemoyne, 
Desaugiers,  composers  of  many  operas  which  once 
kept  the  stage  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  are  now 
forgotten  ;  they  added  their  tribute  to  their  time,  and 
filled  their  places  with  distinction. 

F.  A.  Boieldieu  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1775.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  finished 
score  of  an  opera  comique,  which  had  already  been 
performed  in  his  native  city.  The  favorable  recep- 
tion his  opera  found  in  Rouen  encouraged  him  to 
offer  it  to  the  direction  of  the  Paris  Opera  Comique. 
It  was  refused.  He  did  not,  however,  despair  ;  and, 
to  support  himself  in  the  capital,  he  gave  lessons  on 
the  piano,  and  composed  romances,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  aided  much  towards  creating  him 
a  reputation  as  a  composer.  He  succeeded  at  last  in 
obtaining  the  libretto  of  a  one-act  opera,  "  La  Dot  de 
Suzette."  The  little  work,  when  performed,  pleased 
much.  The  road  to  honor  was  now  open  to  him ; 
steadfastly  he  pursued  it,  and  created  some  remark- 
able works,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
French  composer  of  comic  operas.  I  will  merely 
mention  the  universally  popular  "Le  Calife  de  Bag- 
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dad,"  "Ma  Tante  Aurore,"  the  incomparable  "  Jean 
de  Paris,"  "  Le  nouveau  Seigneur  de  Village,"  "  Le 
Chaperon  rouge,"  and  "  La  Dame  blanche  "  (his  mas- 
ter-work). These  operas  awakened  admiration  and 
enthusiasm,  not  alone  in  France  but  likewise  in  Ger- 
many, in  St.  Petersburg,  in  London.  Boieldieu's 
talent  was  rich  in  original,  fresh  melodies,  full  of 
natural  expression  and  elegance,  the  whole  couched 
in  gi'aceful,  effective  forms.  The  concerted  pieces, 
the  choruses,  the  instrumental  parts,  are  all  treated 
with  fine  taste,  thorough  knowledge  of  comic  situa- 
tions, irresistible  entrain,  and  spirited  effect.  "Jean 
de  Paris  "  and  "  La  Dame  blanche  "  are  such  charming 
operas,  that  one  always  finds  new  delight  at  every 
representation.  Though  some  parts  remind  us  of  a 
taste  for  formal  phrasing  that  belongs  to  the  past, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  poetical  life,  ex- 
quisite sentiment,  agreeable  clearness  in  them  that 
they  never  become  tame  nor  trivial.  Boieldieu  died 
in  1834. 

Two  celebrated  composers,  though  both  Italians  by 
birth,  must  be  mentioned  here,  as  their  greatest  and 
most  successful  works  were  composed  for  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  stage :  these  masters  are 
Cherubini  and  Spontini. 

Lnigi  Cherubini  was  born  in  the  year  1760  at 
Florence.  The  son  of  a  musician,  his  musical  educa- 
tion commenced  when  he  was  yet  very  young.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  after  having  already  composed 
many  juvenile  works,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sarti, 
under  whose  direction  he  studied  counterpoint.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  had  composed  and  caused  to  be 
performed  his  first  opera,  "  II  Quinto  Fabio."     Sev- 
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er.il  other  operas  followed,  and  helped  to  establish 
his  reputation  in  Italy.  He  visited  London,  and  in 
1786  went  to  Paris,  which  city  became  his  permanent 
home.  The  first  opera  Cherubini  composed  for  Paris 
was  "  Demophon."  The  Paris  public  received  this 
work  rather  indifferently.  Cherubini,  no  doubt,  saw 
quickly  enough  that  the  requirements  of  the  grand 
opera  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Italian 
stages.  Besides  this  experience,  the  new  direction 
which  the  grreat  master-works  of  Gluck  gave  to  dra- 
matic  art  naturally  exercised  its  reformatory  influ- 
ence on  such  a  profound  and  earnest  musical  mind 
as  Cherubim's.  "  Demophon  "  may  be  considered  as 
the  first,  though  in  many  respects  yet  unripe,  fruit 
resulting  from  the  new  experiences  and  studies  of 
the  composer.  In  "  Lodoiska,"  represented  in  1791, 
the  change  was  gloriously  accomplished,  and  placed 
Cherubini  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  opera  com- 
posers living  at  this  epoch.  The  scores  of  "  Eliza," 
"  Les  deux  Journees,"  "  Medea,"  "  Anacreon,"  "Fan- 
iska,"  "  Les  Abenc6rages,"  "  Ali  Baba,"  are  so  many 
indestructible  corner-stones  that  mark  the  laborious, 
honorable,  and  highly  artistic  career  of  the  great 
musician. 

Cherubini,  although  an  Italian,  can  scarcely  be 
classified  with  his  Italian  contemporaries,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference  that  distinguishes  his  work, 
with  regard  to  form,  execution,  and  construction,  from 
these  of  the  most  successful  Italian  composers  of  this 
epoch.  Every  part,  from  the  smallest  detail,  from 
the  simplest  motivo  to  the  most  complicated  ensemble^ 
from  the  plainest  harmonic  treatment  to  the  most 
complicated  contrapuntal  form,  is  written  with  the 
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greatest  care  and  finish.  Every  period  points  out  the 
master  hand  of  the  consummate,  skilful,  intelligent 
contrapuntist,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  mere  learned, 
dry,  pedantic  compiler :  rather  in  that  necessitated 
by  Cherubini's  conscientious  sense  of  the  beautiful ; 
for  the  perfect  artist  embraces  his  whole  art-work 
with  the  eye  of  a  creator  ;  every  part  of  the  creation 
receives  his  loving  attention,  and  over  the  whole  floats 
the  soul  of  the  main  idea.  In  this  respect  Cherubini 
may  be  considered  with  reason  the  disciple  of  the  art- 
principles  that  guided  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Indeed, 
the  great  admiration  and  reverence  he  entertained  for 
the  works  of  those  masters  is  well  known.  Cheru- 
bini's operas,  of  which  only  "  Medea "  and  "  Les 
deux  Journees "  are  now  performed  from  time  to 
time,  will  remain  for  the  earnest  student  a  classic 
source  of  exquisite  artistic  enjoyment,  and  serve  as 
models  of  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  deepest  re- 
sources and  means  that  the  rich  field  of  musical  art 
presents.  I  scarcely  need  to  add  that  the  overtures 
to  his  operas  are  frequently  performed  and  universally 
admired. 

Cherubini  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  after  1821  director  of 
this  celebrated  institution.  His  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  French  musical  art  was  great 
and  in  many  points  beneficial.     He  died  in  1842. 

Gafiparo  Sponlini  (1774-1851),  after  having 
already  brought  out  fifteen  operas,  all  of  which  were 
composed  for  difi'erent  Italian  theatres,  came  in  1803 
to  make  Paris  his  home.  There  he  wrote  "La 
Vestale,"  "  Fernand  Cortez,"  and  "  Olympic."  In 
1820  he  accepted  the  situation  of  director-general  of 
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music  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  During 
his  sojourn  at  the  Prussian  capital,  he  produced 
"  Nurmahal,"  "  Lalla  Roolsh,"  "Alcidor,"  and  "Agnes 
de  Hohenstaufen." 

Spontiui  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  the  com- 
poser, j9ar  excellence^  who  embodied  in  his  operas, 
written  for  Paris  (and  those  were  his  most  successful 
ones),  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  French  Empire,  es- 
tablished under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  the  First. 
And,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  that  pomp  and  martial 
activity  is  re-echoed  in  the  splendid  scenes  of  the 
"Vestale"  and  "Ferdinand  Coilez."  Nevertheless, 
be  that  as  it  may,  Spontini's  merits  as  an  opera 
composer  are  great.  Animated  by  a  sense  of  heroic 
gi'andeur,  full  of  pathos  and  passionate  expression, 
he  necessarily  gave  to  his  forms  an  adequate  ampli- 
tude and  vigor  of  style.  But  not  this  quality  alone 
characterizes  his  works ;  tenderness  of  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  the  softer  chords  of  human  passion  are 
also  familiar  to  his  pen.  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of 
scenic  representations  he  seldom  becomes  trivial,  or 
degenerates  into  mere  superficial  efiect.  His  effects 
are  always  sustained  by  noble  dramatic  meaning. 
His  orchestral  accompaniments  and  illustrations  are 
vigorous,  sonorous,  and  brilliant,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  scenic  situation.  Many  have 
reproached  him  with  having  overdone  the  orchestral 
parts  of  his  operas,  and  thus  substituted  mere  noise 
for  musical  beauty  and  clearness.  Such  complaints 
are  uttered  at  all  times  when  an  uncommon  talent 
employs  such  means  as  seem  extraordinary  to  ex- 
press new  ideas,  to  buld  up  new  forms.  These  are 
the  complaints  of  "  soft-eared  "  amateurs,  or  super- 
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annuatcd  musicians,  who  are  not  capable  of  keeping 
step  with  the  progress  of  art,  or  of  comprehending 
the  grand,  the  passionate,  when  expressed  with 
adequately  grand  means. 

The  most  successful  German  opera  composers  of 
this  epoch  were  the  following:  Peter  Winter  (1754- 
1825).  His  operas,  once  performed  on  all  the  Ger- 
man stages,  and  of  which  "Das  Labj'rinth,"  "  Marie 
von  ]Montalban,"  and  "  Das  Unterbrochene  Opfer- 
fest"  were  the  most  popular,  evince  a  fine  talent  for 
dramatic  expression.  Some  parts  of  these  works  are 
written  with  a  certain  noble  simplicity  and  dignity 
that  remind  one  of  Gluck's  style.  But  the  lack  of 
original  inventiveness  in  the  melodious  and  formal 
construction  of  his  morceaux  caused  Winter's  operas, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  "  Opferfest,"  which  is 
yet  occasionally  performed,  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Joseph  Weifjl  (1766-1846)  was  also  a  very  pro- 
lific opera  composer.  Of  his  numerous  dramatic 
works,  "  Die  Schweizer  Familie,"  an  opera  full  of 
charming  melodies  and  sweet  (perhaps  a  little  too  sen- 
timental) pathos  and  expression,  has,  so  far,  alone 
escaped  oblivion.  Of  i^.  //.  HimmeVs  (1765-1814) 
operas  "  Fanchon  "  was  the  most  popular. 

Simon  Mayer  (1765-1845)  was  once  greatly  ad- 
mired as  the  composer  of  numerous  operas  written 
for  Italy,  his  adopted  country.  The  great  pianist 
Hummel  also  composed  several  operas.  Here  I  must 
mention  Beethoven's  only  opera,  "  Leonore,"  or  "Fi- 
delio,"  represented  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna  in 
1805.  The  great  beauties  of  this  work,  when  first 
put  on  the  stage,  were  not  appreciated.  Beethoven 
even  saw  fit  to  rearrange  the  whole  composition  for  a 
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new  performance,  which  took  place  in  1806.  In  the 
new  arrangements  the  three  acts  of  the  opera  were 
reduced  to  two,  under  which  form  the  work  is  now 
known  and  played.  Although  Beethoven  experienced 
numerous  vexations  and  much  disappointment,  while 
preparing  his  "  Fidelio "  for  the  Vienna  stage,  he 
nevertheless  afterwards  expressed  the  desire  to  com- 
pose a  new  opera ;  but  the  want  of  suitable  libretto 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  further  operatic 
plans. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  every 
respect  —  in  literature,  arts,  and  politics  — a  remark- 
al)le  time  in  the  life  of  European  nations.  Every- 
where the  indomitable  spirit  of  reform  tore  down  and 
scattered  old  traditions,  old  conventionalities,  prej- 
udices, privileges,  fossilized  institutions,  and  laws. 
The  spirit  of  revolution  penetrated  into  all  the  layers 
of  existing  society,  destroying  much  that  was  good, 
creating  in  its  stead  much  that  was  better.  Musical 
dramatic  art  —  lending  its  magic  voice  to  all  that 
was  passionate  and  grand,  touching  and  sympathetic, 
as  well  as  naively  humorous  and  comical  —  seemed  to 
re-echo,  in  a  manifold,  rich  expression,  all  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  which  upheaved  with  such  im- 
petuosity and  fervor  the  bosom  of  all  European  na- 
tions. That  great  epoch  was  for  musical  art  a  time 
of  golden  harvest,  and  such  an  abundant  one,  that  it 
puzzles  the  faithful  historian  and  critic  in  his  desire 
of  enumerating  with  due  consideration  all  the  treas- 
ures of  art  production,  —  all  that  is  meritorious,  ex- 
cellent, sublime,  immortal. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  shown  how  universal 
the  reign  of    the  Italian  opera  was,    excluding   all 
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foroiirn  elements,  pressing;  into  its  service  even  a 
Handel,  a  Hasse,  a  Graun.  The  French  i;rand  opera, 
as  constiTicted  by  Lully  and  Rameau,  through  the 
genius  of  Gluck,  triumphant  in  Paris  over  its  ap- 
parently almighty  Italian  rival,  forced,  however, 
those  Italian  composers  who  w^rote  for  Paris  to 
accept  henceforth  many  of  Gluck's  principles  with 
regard  to  the  style  of  dramatic  music.  Though  Italy 
was  slow  to  receive  the  new  elements  thus  infused 
into  the  vein  of  dramatic  music,  Italian  composers, 
anticipating  success  in  Paris  and  Germany,  saw  well 
enough  that  since  Gluck's  labors,  and  especially 
since  Mozart's  great  deeds  in  the  kingdom  of  musical 
art,  other  and  higher  requirements  were  expected 
from  the  opera  composer.  The  new  lesson  did  not 
remain  without  its  good  fruits.  Italian  composers, 
such  as  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Salieri,  men  of  great 
talent  and  noble  aims,  took  hold  at  once  of  the  ex- 
periments that  proved  so  successful.  Hence  the  new 
great  difference  we  notice  between  the  scores  des- 
tined for  the  Italian  stages,  and  those  composed  for 
the  foreign  ones.  There  everything  is  simpler,  thin- 
ner, more  unequal :  here  richer,  more  carefully 
written  with  regard  to  harmonic  treatment,  and,  in 
general,  more  dramatic  in  style  and  expression.  The 
Italian  composer  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
countr3'men  cared  only  for  the  airs  this  or  that  favorite 
singer  had  to  execute.  He  consequently  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  effective  construction  of  these 
airs.  Sometimes  a  couple  of  effectively  melodious 
arias  sufficed  to  save  an  opera  from  downfall.  It  is 
therefore  not  astonishing  that  the  seriously  conceived 
works   of    the   above-named   Italian    masters    were 
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almost  entirely  ignored  by  their  own  nation.  At  the 
hands  of  the  talented  Paisiello,  Sacchini,  Sarti,  Cira- 
arosa,  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  nevsr 
reforms  emanating  from  the  French,  the  Italian  opera 
gained  a  new  direction  and  importance,  and  through 
the  irresistible,  melodious  genius  of  Rossini,  once 
more  obtained  universal  dominion  over  all  the  princi- 
pal stages  of  Europe. 

Giacomo  Rossini  was  born  at  Pesaro,  Feb.  29, 
1792.  At  the  ajre  of  fifteen,  after  having  alreadv  ob- 
tained  a  certain  proficiency  in  music,  he  came  under 
the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Mattel,  who  tried  to  initiate 
him  into  the  arts  of  counterpoint.  Rossini,  however, 
had  not  the  patience  to  submit  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a  course  of  severe  studies.  Having  mastered  the 
rules  of  simple  counterpoint,  he  began  to  compose 
operas,  gathering  on  the  road,  as  he  went  along, 
what  knowledge  he  could  easily  get  hold  of.  In 
1810  he  composed  for  Venice  his  first  opera  in  one 
act,  "  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio,"  followed  by  others 
more  or  less  successful.  The  first  important  step  to 
his  afterwards  so  brilliant  career  was  made  by  the 
production  of  the  operas  "  Tancredi  "  and  "  L'ltaliana 
in  Algeri,"  both  composed  for  Venice  in  1813.  Then 
followed  "  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  "  (1816) ,  "  Othello," 
"  Cenerentola,"  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  "Mose,"  "Donna 
del  Lago,"  "  Semiramide,"  "Le  Siege  de  Corinthe," 
"Le  Comte  Ory,"  and  finally  "Guillaume  Tell."  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  here  on  the  unex- 
ampled popularity  of  all  these  operas,  and  the  un- 
equalled fame  of  the  composer ;  all  this,  including 
his  bons  ikioIk  and  epicurean  habits,  has  been  related 
minutely  by  the  initiated,  as  well  as  by  mere  reporters  : 

22 
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let  us  rather  examine  the  merit  of  the  works,  and 
their  significance  in  the  the  life  of  musical  art.  Space 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter,  however,  into  all  detail ; 
a  general  survey  of  the  large  field  will  suffice  for  the 
present. 

In  the  whole  history  of  music  there  exists  no  com- 
poser who  has  elicited  such  unlimited  praise  and 
admiration  from  some  and  provoked  such  endles8 
blame  and  censure  from  others.  The  first  will  tell 
you  that  Eossini  is  the  greatest  musical  genius  that 
ever  lived,  and  that  the  merit  of  his  works  surpasses 
all  the  best  efforts  of  other  great  composers ;  the 
others  will  assert  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fine  melodies  and  a  certain  fresh  humor,  his  works 
are  only  the  mediocre  productions  of  a  talented  but 
superficially  schooled  composer,  whose  conscience 
was  very  large  with  regard  to  the  best  principles 
of  a  fine  artist.  Those  will  think  that  in  dramatic 
expression  and  power  he  equals  Shakspeare,  that  he 
enriched  musical  art  with  new  harmonic  effects,  that 
his  orchestral  overtures  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  best  instrumental 
works  ;  while  these  fail  to  recognize  even  what  he  did 
meritoriously  in  this  respect.  The  Rossini  enthusiast 
will  say,  "  Xame  that  opera  composer  whose  melodies 
have  been  so  much  sung,  played,  pinched,  scraped, 
whistled,  on  all  the  imaginable  instruments  through 
the  world "  ;  the  opponent,  in  return,  "  Name  that 
composer  who  has  contributed  so  much  towards  the 
decline  and  demoralization  of  true  dramatic  musical 
art,  who  has  for  want  of  reverence  for  and  faith  in  the 
higher  and  nobler  ends  of  art,  used  his  great  talent 
for  the  sake  of  merely  pecuniary  benefits  and  advan- 
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tages,  flattering  by  all  possible  means  the  frivolous 
taste  of  a  blase  public,  instead  of  making  art  the  ideal 
vehicle  of  ennoblini?  and  elevatinsj  that  taste."  As  in 
all  such  partisan  questions,  the  truth  lies  here  just  in 
the  middle.  Gifted  with  an  inexhaustible  original 
talent  foi*  melody  and  a  rich  vein  of  humor,  Rossini 
was  sure  to  succeed,  considering  that,  in  general,  the 
public  that  frequents  operatic  performances  looks  only 
to  the  melodic  side  of  the  opera.  Of  a  quick  mind 
with  a  penetrating  eye,  Rossini  understood  at  once 
what  road  he  oui^ht  to  follow  to  assure  to  himself 
the  success  that  was  his  chief  aim.  The  necessary 
musical  savoir-faire  he  picked  up  while  composing 
for  the  stage.  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  works  he 
admired,  and  studied  as  much  as  he  thought  useful 
to  him,  accepting  and  adopting  as  much  of  their 
means  as  would  not  prove  cumbrous  to  his  own  facile 
inventiveness,  or  fetter  the  immediate  appreciation  of 
his  bewitching  melodious  construction.  He  did  not 
form  his  operas  out  of  one  whole  great  idea,  giving  to 
each  part  of  the  art-work  its  due  care,  delineating  his 
dramatic  characters  with  such  distinct,  true  traits  and 
colors,  —  qualities  which  we  find  embodied  to  such  a 
wonderful  degree  in  the  operas  of  Gluck  and  Mozart. 
What  Rossini  aimed  at,  and  what  he  entirely  accom- 
plished, was  to  compose  fine,  efiective,  clearly  and 
distinctly  formed  melodies,  expressing  the  mood  of 
the  respective  situations  and  characters  as  much  as 
possible,  exploiting  with  fine  taste  and  understanding 
all  the  irresistible  arts  and  resources  of  the  singers, 
who  thus  naturally  became  his'  most  enthusiastic  allies. 
B}--  means  of  his  short,  decisive,  simple  yet  lively,  fiery 
rhythmic   phrasing,    sustained  by  an  often  piquant 
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yet  clear  and  natural  harmonious  accompaniment, 
Rossini  in  spite  of  the  eftbrts,  and  in  so  many  ways 
glorious  dramatic  achievements  of  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Chcnibini,  Spoutini,  and  others,  again  raised  the 
purely  melodic  element,  though  in  a  modern  garb,  to 
the  position  of  supreme  factor  of  the  opera.  In  that 
light  he  understood  the  task  and  the  real  mission  of 
the  operatic  composer  ;  and  as  long  as  he  adliered  to 
this  his  inborn  principle  and  inclination,  he  produced 
with  facility  and  readiness.  It  was  placing  him  in  a 
false  position  when  his  admirers  and  enthusiastic 
friends  demanded  of  him  the  dramatic  qualities  of 
Mozart,  or  even  Spontini.  His  best  and  greatest 
effort  in  this  direction  was  "  Guillaume  Tell."  Did  he 
exhaust  himself  taxing  his  powers  to  an  uncommon 
extent  while  composing  this  work  ?  Clear  of  per- 
ception and  not  easily  deceived  by  the  plaudits  of 
adepts,  he  probably  saw  well  enough  that  he  had 
embarked  on  a  road  uncongenial  to  him  in  more 
than  one  respect.  Much  in  his  life  indicates  such 
a  supposition.  A  return  to  his  former  style  and 
manner  of  composition  was,  after  "  Guillaume  Tell," 
no  more  possible.  He  thus  preferred  to  abandon  the 
field  of  his  early  triumphs,  rather  than  to  expose  his 
reputation  to  a  disastrous  blow. 

To  speak  of  Rossini  as  a  great  and  original  har- 
monist, is  simply  ignoring,  or  giving  proof  of  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  Beethoven,  Weber,  not  to  mention  even 
the  old  masters.  To  place  his  brilliant,  light  over- 
tures, with  their  everlasting  crescendos  and  decre- 
scendos  and  nervous  strettos,  in  the  same  line  with  the 
similar  works  of  the  above-named  masters,  is  just  as 
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wronsj  as  it  is  absurd.  Rossini  was  not  a  universal 
musical  genius,  as  regards  the  whole  breadth  of  art ; 
though  he  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  produce 
master-works  in  all  forms,  had  he  received  or  felt 
the  want  while  young  of  such  a  thorough  and  well- 
directed  musical  education  as  Mozart  and  other  clas- 
sic masters  went  through.  Rossini  has,  however,  his 
own  merits  ;  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  giving  pleasure 
to  many  by  means  of  his  art,  in  a  manner  and  style 
he  was  best  able  to  accomplish.  His  artistic  stand- 
point was  that  of  the  Italian  opera  composer,  formed 
among  Italian  musical  traditions  and  art  practice. 
His  only  aim  was,  of  course,  to  compose  Italian 
operas  according  to  accepted  forms  popular  on  the 
Italian  stasres.  The  new  changes  he  introduced  were 
the  product  of  his  own  experience  and  original  power 
of  inventiveness.  Thus  the  Italian  opera,  as  formed 
and  developed  by  Rossini,  became  again  the  universal 
favorite,  sustained  at  the  same  time  by  such  an  array 
of  great  singers  as  the  world  had  seldom  heard  before. 
Among  those  of  Rossini's  Italian  contemporaries 
and  followers  whose  works  were  more  or  less  success- 
ful, presenting  in  many  respects  some  fine  qualities 
of  melodic  inventiveness,  and  still  containing  some 
traces  of  fine  dramatic  expression,  I  may  mention 
Vincenzio  Bellini  (1802-1835).  His  operas  "La 
Norma,"  "La  Sonnambula,"  "I  Puritani,"  "Romeo 
e  Giulietta,"  "La  Straniera,"  "Beatrice  di  Tenda," 
"II  Pirata,"  were  played  on  all  the  principal  stages 
of  Europe,  and  admired  by  all  lovers  of  sweet, 
sentimental  melodies.  Gaetano  Donizetti  (1798- 
1848),  the  composer  of  numerous  operas,  of  which 
"  Anna  Bolena,"  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  "  Lucrezia 
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Borgia,"  "Elisire  d'Amore,"  "  DonPasquale,"  "La 
Fille  du  R6giiucnt,"  "  Linda  di  Chamounix,"  "  II 
Poliuto,"  "  La  Favorita,"  arc  the  principal  ones.  Wo 
find  in  his  works  highly  dramatic  and  melodiousl}'' 
interesting  pages  side  by  side  with  superficiality, 
triviality,  and  frivolity. 

Saverio  Mercadante  (1797-1870),  a  very  prolific 
opera  composer,  of  rather  feeble  melodic  inventive- 
ness ;  who,  although  a  good  harmonist,  wrote  hastily 
and  carelessly.  Carafa's^  Pacini's^  and  Bicci's  ope- 
ras present  little  that  is  original,  either  in  form  or 
in  style.  Giuseppe  Verdi  (born  1814),  the  author 
of  "Ernani,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Rigoletto,"  "La  Tra- 
viata,"  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful, 
the  most  popular,  and  most  talented  among  Italian 
opera  composers  of  the  present  time.  He  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  dramatic  power,  facility  in  melodic 
construction,  and  a  talent  for  effective  scenic  sit- 
uations. He  becomes,  however,  very  often  coarse, 
trivial,  and  insignificant,  and  produces  at  times  mere 
noise  in  the  place  of  euphonious  power  and  p?issionate 
expression. 

The  principal  French  opera  composers  of  this 
epoch  are  :  L.  J.  F.  Herold  ( 1 791-1833) .  His  operas 
"Marie,"  "Zampa,"  "Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,"  assured 
him  a  fine  reputation  among  modern  composers,  and 
still  keep  their  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  opera 
comique.  A.  Adam  (1803-1856),  the  composer  of 
"Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,"  "Le  Chalet,"  "  Gi- 
ralda,"  "  Le  Eoi  d'lvetot,"  and  many  other  operas, 
which  are  full  of  light,  easy-flowing  melodies 
(although  often  very  trivial  in  their  motivi),  and 
contain  quite  an    amount    of  humorous  expression, 
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and  clever  arrangement  of  effective  comic  situations. 
D.  F.  E.  Auber  (1782-1871),  the  most  remarkable 
of  modern  French  opera  composers.  He  studied 
composition  under  Cherubini,  and  made  his  debut  as 
an  opera  composer  in  1813.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  comic  operas,  among  others  "  La  Neige," 
"Le  Concert  a  la  Cour,"  "Le  Magon,"  "  La  Fiancee," 
"  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Le  Domino  Noir,"  "  Les  Diamants 
de  la  Couronne,"  "  La  Part  du  Diable,"  —  works  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sparkling  spirit,  a  recherche  senti- 
ment, an  elegant  melodious  formation,  lively  humor, 
and  a  distingue  comic  background.  Auber's  orches- 
tration is  clear  and  sonorous.  Amid  many  fortunate 
rivals,  he  had  the  strength  and  self-possession  to 
draw  only  on  his  own  originality  and  inventiveness. 
His  masterpiece,  "  La  Muette  de  Porlici,"  which  he 
composed  for  the  stage  of  the  grand  opera,  is  a 
serious  opera  in  the  grand  style,  full  of  dramatic 
expression  and  verve.  J.  F.  F.  Halevy  (1791-1862) 
has  earned  a  fine  name  as  the  composer  of  several 
very  meritorious  operas,  of  which  "  La  Juive," 
"L'Eclair,"  "  La  Reine  de  Chypre,"  "Charles  VI.," 
"  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine,"  are  the  principal 
ones.  Halevy  was  a  learned  composer,  and  formed 
while  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  quite  a 
number  of  talented  artists,  such  as  Gounod,  Victor 
Mass6,  who  with  Clapisson,  Bazin,  Boulanger, 
Felicien,  David,  Reber,  Boisselot,  Massenet,  Mer- 
met  Reyer,  etc.,  keep  up  the  rich  traditions  and 
reputation  of  the  French  lyrical  stage  and  school  of 
music.  An  exceptional  place  among  all  his  country- 
men was  occupied  by  Hector  Berlioz,  the  instrumen- 
talist jpar  excellence.     Berlioz  produced  in  1838,  at 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris,  "Benvenuto 
Cclliui,"  an  opera  in  two  acts.  The  work,  in  spite 
of  its  composer's  great  reputation  and  influence, 
failed  to  please  the  Parisians.  Musicians  and  critics 
abused  the  bold  composer  in  all  imaginable  ways. 
Berlioz  had  endeavored  to  strike  out  for  himself  a 
new  road,  based  on  the  study  of  the  scores  of  Gluck, 
Weber,  and  Beethoven.  In  his  effort  to  give  the 
scene  a  more  predominant  dramatic  interest  and 
meaning,  beyond  a  purely  musical  one,  he  failed  to 
provide  his  score  with  the  traditional  numbers  of 
catching  airs  for  the  privilege  of  the  "whistling" 
habitue  of  the  opera,  and  the  "  grinding "  artist  of 
the  barrel-organ,  —  a  neglect  which  these  influential 
connoisseurs  never  forgave  him. 

The  opposition  Berlioz  experienced  on  the  part  of 
his  countrymen  crushed  his  first  efforts  as  an  opera 
composer,  in  spite  of  the  great  beauties  contained 
in  the  elaborate  score  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini." 
Specially  remarkable  with  regard  to  dramatic  truth 
and  expression  is  the  composer's  treatment  of  the 
recitatives,  the  ensemble  pieces,  the  whole  sustained 
by  an  ingenious  orchestral  coloring,  and  some 
beautiful  instrumental  illustrations.  Berlioz  did  not 
approach  the  stage  again  until  1863,  when  his  second 
opera,  in  five  acts,  "Les  Troyens,"  was  brought  out 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  The  libretto  of  this  opera 
was  written  by  the  composer.  As  a  whole,  the  opera 
"  Les  Troyens  "  is  an  improvement  on  "  Benvenuto 
Cellini " :  it  betrays  more  experience  of  the  stage, 
and  a  somewhat  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
vocal  parts ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
musical  flow  is  as  fresh  and  spontaneous  as  in  many 
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parts  of  the  first  opera.  The  score  of  '*  Les  Troy  ens  " 
is  rich  in  effective  dramatic  pages.  But,  in  spite  of 
its  great  merits,  the  performance  of  the  opera  was 
only  a  half-success.  Berlioz's  style  and  manner  was 
of  too  serious  a  character  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the 
Parisian  public  of  the  frivolous  reign  of  Xapoleon  III. 
Some  opposed  him  out  of  partisanship  :  others  had 
not  the  faculty  or  the  understanding  to  appreciate 
the  noble  and  fine  qualities  of  a  distinguished  sym- 
phonist.  The  scores  of  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  "  and 
"  Les  Troyens  "  will  always  present  more  than  a 
passing  interest  to  the  art  student ;  justice  will  no 
doubt  be  done  yet  to  these  noble  creations. 

Of  English  opera  composers  who  lived  at  this 
epoch,  the  principal  were  H.  R.  Bishop,  Balfe, 
Wallace,  Barnett.  Their  contributions  to  the  reper- 
toire of  the  English  opera,  though  some  of  them 
were  very  popular  for  a  time,  are  neither  distin- 
guished by  any  especial  marks  of  excellency,  nor  by 
any  great  efibrt  or  marked  success  in  trying  to 
create  an  original  English  national  opera.  Though 
these  composers  possessed  much  natural  facility  of 
melodic  inventiveness,  a  good  deal  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  scenic  and  orchestral  resources,  their 
productions  lack  in  general  originality  of  form, 
style,  and  dramatic  fire  and  expression.  The  operas 
of  these  composers  are  cleverly  put  together  con- 
glomerations of  English  ballads,  Italianized  arias,  and 
French  romances.  They  are  consequently  wanting  in 
unity  of  style  and  coloring.  A  certain  commonplace 
sentimentality,  used-up  melodic  phrases,  and  much 
triviality  in  the  harmonious  accompaniments,  very 
often  render  the  best  efforts  of  these  composers  unin- 
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teresting  and  wearisome.  That  English  opera  com- 
poser, however,  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  draw 
from  his  own  originality  and  melodic  resources  ;  who 
at  the  same  time  possesses  Herculean  perseverance, 
and  pluck  enough  to  defy  and  resist  English  prej- 
udice with  regard  to  musical  composition  and 
musical  matters  in  general ;  who,  in  short,  will  stand 
upon  his  own  feet,  and  may  be  persuaded  that  there 
exist,  besides  the  Italians,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr, 
quite  a  number  of  other  composers  worthy  of  being 
seriously  studied,  —  has,  if  already  born,  still  to  make 
himself  known.  To  be  sure,  as  long  as  the  opera 
is  considered  a  costly  article  of  merely  periodical 
importation  in  England  (as  it  is  in  America),  and  as 
long  as  a  nation  does  not  support  the  lyrico-dramatic 
stage  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  nationality,  that  institu- 
tion will  always  be  an  exotic  plant  that  can  never 
take  root  in  foreign  soil. 

Among  modern  English  opera  composers,  Mac- 
farren  and  Sullivan  have  been  the  most  successful 
ones.  Macfarren's  "  Robin  Hood,"  his  principal 
operatic  work,  was,  when  first  put  on  the  stage, 
received  with  great  distinction,  and  the  popularity 
of  Sullivan's  "Pinafore,"  "The  Pirates  of  Penzenz," 
etc.,  produced  both  in  England  and  America,  was 
immense.  These  composers'  operas  prove  that  Eng- 
lish musicians,  with  the  necessary  opportunity  and 
right  encouragement,  might  eventually  create  effective 
musico-dramatic  works,  and  thus  enrich  the  English 
lyrical  stage  with  original  compositions. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  new  element, 
the  romantic,  began  to  find  its  way  into  the  poetical 
literature  of  Germany.     The  poet,  dissatisfied  with 
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representing  the  scenes  of  mere  reality,  took  refuge 
in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  world,  conversing  with 
elves,  gnomes,  and  ftiiries,  or  visited  the  mysterious 
caverns,  the  haunted  places  of  mountains  and  forests. 
The  imagination  thus  created  a  new,  fantastic  world, 
full  of  fanciful  charms.  However  childish,  and  in 
many  ways  insipid,  these  phantom  hunters  and  wan- 
dering knights  may  have  been,  they  were  welcomed 
everywhere  with  delight ;  for  the  public  was  tired 
of  the  old  pompous  heroes  and  heroines,  with  their 
stereotyped  utterances  of  affected  love  and  exagger- 
ated magnanimity.  The  elements  that  composed  the 
romantic  world,  though  in  strong  conflict  with  real 
life,  found  a  congenial  echo  in  the  nature  of  music ; 
for  music,  by  the  force  of  her  passionate  accentua- 
tion, her  rich  means  of  expression  in  all  the  different 
lights  and  shades,  being  enabled  to  portray  with 
vivid  truthfulness  the  most  fantastic  situations,  pos- 
sesses in  a  certain  measure  the  power  of  softening 
those  discordant  conflicts  between  real  life  and  mere 
imagination.  Music,  the  most  subjective  of  all  arts, 
can  be  made  the  most  pliable  ideal  instrument  of 
men's  boldest  fancies  :  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
its  manifold  resources.  It  is  thus  that  by  its  aid  the 
romantic  element  found  such  a  fruitful  field  in  the 
opera.  The  romantic  school,  basing  many  of  its 
creations  upon  national  popular  poetry,  the  folk-songs 
and  the  fairy  tales,  claimed  to  be  a  national  product ; 
it  borrowed  from  these  sources  many  of  its  colors 
and  tints.  It  was,  however,  too  subjective  and  one- 
sided a  form  to  be  elevated  to  a  lasting  principle ; 
though,  for  the  time  being,  artists  like  Spolir,  Weber^ 
MarscJiner,  the  most  romantic  of  all  opera  composers, 
produced  some  remarkable  works  in  this  school. 
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Louis  Spohr  (1784-1850),  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  if  not  the  gi-eatest  of  violinists  that  Ger- 
many ever  produced,  was  chapel-master  at  Cassel  from 
1822  till  his  death,  and  the  composer  of  the  following 
important  operas  :  "Alruna,"  "Faust,"  "  Zemire  und 
Azor,"  "  Jessonda,"  "Der  Berg-geist,"  "Pietro  d'Al- 
bano,"  "  Der  Alchymist,"  "  Die  Kreuzfahrer."  Every 
one  of  his  operas  bears  witness  to  an  exceptional 
musical  organization  and  savoir-faire,  though  his 
method  of  composing  was  perhaps  too  one-sided,  his 
manner  of  expression  too  sentimental,  producing  a 
certain  monotony,  that  hangs  like  a  heavy  atmos- 
phere over  his  operas.  "Faust"  and  "Jessonda," 
however,  are  to  be  considered  as  his  master-works. 
The  concerted  pieces,  the  choruses,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra  are  of  great  beauty  and  fine 
truthful  character.  But,  in  spite  of  their  incontest- 
able artistic  value,  these  operas  could  never  gain 
such  universal  popularity  as  those  of  Spohr's  great 
rival,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  born  at  Eutin  in  Hol- 
stein,  Dec.  16,  1786.  Weber's  musical  education 
commenced  early,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
already  quite  a  good  pianist,  and  had  produced  one 
opera,  "Das  Waldmadchen."  In  1803  he  became  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Vogler.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  we  meet  him  at  Breslau,  in  the  quality  of 
musical  director,  where  he  also  composed  the  opera 
"Riibezahl."  In  1809  he  went  to  Darmstadt,  where, 
in  the  company  of  Meyerbeer,  Gottfried  Weber  and 
Gansbacher,  he  again  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
Abbe  Vogler.  In  Darmstadt  he  composed  his  opera 
"Abu  Hassan."  Having  by  this  time  become  an 
uncommonly  fine  pianist,  he  undertook  several  highly 
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successful  concert  tours.  In  1817  he  received  the 
appointment  of  cliapel-master  at  Dresden,  being  at 
the  same  time  intrusted  with  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  a  national  German  opera :  this  ap- 
pointment he  occupied  with  distinction  until  his  death. 
In  Dresden  he  composed  his  three  greatest  operas  : 
"  Der  Freischiitz,"  performed  for  the  -first  time  in 
Berlin,  July  18,  1821;  "Euryanthe,"  performed  in 
Vienna,  Oct.  18,  1823 ;  and  "  Oberon,"  written  for 
London,  and  brought  out  there  under  the  composer's 
own  direction,  April  12,  1826.  A  few  months  later, 
July  the  5th,  Weber  breathed  his  last. 

The  production  of  "  Der  Freischiitz "  must  be 
regarded  as  Weber's  most  complete  success  as  an 
opera  composer,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  romantic  school.  The  liln'etto, 
written  by  Kind,  was  happily  put  together,  and  gave 
the  composer  ample  opportunity  to  unfold  the  finest 
qualities  of  his  unique  talent.  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  is 
the  German  national  opera  par  excellence:  no  other 
composer's  operas  have  won  such  unreserved  popu- 
larity. In  "Euryanthe,"  Weber  produced  pages  of 
greater  dramatic  power ;  but  as  a  whole,  and  owing 
to  many  awkwardnesses  of  the  libretto,  it  does  not 
stand  so  high  as  "Der  Freischiitz."  Weber  was 
especially  successful  in  truthful  representation  and 
characterization  of  the  diflerent  dramatic  scenes.  By 
means  of  his  exquisite  melodic  inventiveness,  the 
boldness  of  his  vivid  imagination,  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  profoundest  orchestral  resources 
and  effects,  he  was  enabled  to  impart  to  the  charac- 
ters of  his  operas  a  surprisingly  true  local  coloring. 
The   predominating  traits  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  are 
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the  demoniac,  the  mysterious  forest  life,  the  naive 
peasant  joviality;  of  ".Euiyanthe,"  the  romantic, 
chevaleresque ;  of  "Oberon,"  the  bewitching  charms 
of  the  fairy  world  :  and  in  every  instance  the  com- 
poser knew  how  to  use  the  adequate  sesthetical  means 
to  reach  his  desired  purpose.  Many  of  Weber's  opera 
melodies  had  become  people's  songs ;  and  "  Der 
Freischiitz  "  especially  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  hard-pressed  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  managers,  from  the  stage  of  the 
village  fair  to  that  of  the  most  pretentious  metropolis. 
Of  all  the  composers  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Weber,  Heinrich  MarscJiner  (1795-1861) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  talented.  His  princi- 
pal and  most  successful  operas  are  "  Der  Temple r  und 
die  Jlidin,"  "Das  Vampyr,"  and  "Hans  Heiling." 
Marschner's  merits  as  an  opera  composer  ought  not 
to  be  underrated  ;  though  in  a  certain  way,  under  the 
influence  of  the  romantic  element  as  represented  by 
Weber,  his  works  give  proof  of  much  that  belongs  to 
him  exclusively,  as,  for  instance,  considerable  dra- 
matic expression,  much  originality,  and  a  rich  vein 
of  humor  in  the  delineation  and  representation  of 
jovial  and  grotesque  situations  and  scenes.  Tho 
ensemble  pieces  and  choruses  of  his  operas  are  par- 
ticularly fine  and  eftective. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  name  all  those  German 
composers  who  have  cultivated  the  field  of  the  opera 
in  our  modern  time,  —  some  of  them  taking  Mozart 
for  model,  others  in  imitation  of  the  romantic  school, 
others  again  in  the  French-Italian  style.  Many  of 
these  men  were  gifted  with  talent,  every  one  of  them 
well  schooled  in  the  secrets  of  musical  art  and  science ; 
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but,  with  little  exception,  all  their  operatic  efforts 
only  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  certain  local  interest. 
Among  the  exceptions  I  consider  Conrad'in  Kreutzer^ 
whose  "  Nachtlager  von  Grenada "  was  of  all  his 
many  operas  popular  for  a  time ;  Franz  Lachner, 
whose  grand  opera,  "  Caterina  Cornaro,"  does  yet 
once  in  a  great  while  appear  on  the  stage ;  F.  von 
Flotoiv,  whose  sentimental,  weak  productions,  and 
shallow  imitations  of  the  Italian-French  style, 
"  iNIartha,"  "  Stradella,"  are  yet  often  produced  ;  Otto 
Nicolai,  whose  charming  and  melodiously  fresh  opera, 
"  The  iSIerry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  is  justly  esteemed. 
But  what  stage  of  any  importance  to-day  produces 
operas  l)y  lUes,  Kalliwoda,  Lindpaintner,  Blum, 
Krebs,  Kittl,  Dorn,  Tauberty  Fesca,  Kublaii,  F.  Hil- 
ler.  Mangold,  F.  David,  J.  Rieiz,  etc.  ?  Aside  from 
German  thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  of  work- 
manship, all  the  dramatic  works  of  these  musicians 
lack  originality,'  spontaneity,  dramatic  fire  and  style. 
Monotony  and  a  certain  awkwardness  of  expression 
and  scenic  form  are  a  too  heavy  weight  to  carry  them 
safely  over  the  breakers  of  a  capricious  stage  exist- 
ence. Robert  Schumann  likewise  approached  the 
stage  with  one  effort,  the  opera  "  Genoveva."  It  was 
first  performed  at  Leipzig,  1850 ;  Liszt  produced  it 
afterwards  in  Weimar,  some  other  stages  have  revived 
it  since,  but  it  never  proved  an  operatic  success. 
Though  rich  in  musical  beauties,  it  yet  lacks  dramatic 
interest,  partly  on  account  of  Schumann's  essentially 
lyrical  talent,  and  his  inexperience  in  regard  to  scenic 
representations,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  monot- 
ony of  the  uninteresting  libretto.  Alendelssohn,  v^ho 
was  wishing  and  hunting  for  years  for  a  convenient 
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opera  libretto  (not  to  mention  his  two  youthful 
efforts) ,  finally  succeeded  in  securing  "  Loreley  "  from 
the  pen  of  the  poet  Geibel.  But  early  death  surprised 
the  composer  before  the  long-looked-for  opera  was 
finished.  The  well-known  finale  and  other  portions 
from  "  Loreley  "  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  interest- 
ing and  nobly  written  morceaux,  and  cause  the  lis- 
tener to  regret  deeply  that  Fate  prevented  the 
composer  from  finishing  a  work  that  possibly  might 
have  been  a  highly  artistic  addition  to  the  lyrical 
repertoire.  ^ 

If  eclecticism  in  musical  matters  can  be  elevated  to 
the  importance  of  an  art-school,  then  ISIeyerbeer 
must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  school ;  for  his 
operas  present  such  a  clever  combination  of  German, 
French,  and  Italian  elements,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  point  out  where  the  one  begins,  and  the  other 
ends.  But  let  us  consider  the  career  of  this  extraor- 
dinary artist.  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  (why  not  Jacob 
Meyerbeer  ?) ,  the  son  of  a  rich  Jewish  banker,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  Sept.  5,  1794.  He  early  gave  signs 
of  uncommon  musical  talent.  After  having  received 
piano  instruction  for  some  years  from  Lauska  (an 
excellent  performer  and  teacher),  and  lessons  in 
harmony  and  composition  from  B.  A.  Weber,  he 
went,  with  his  father's  consent,  to  Darmstadt,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Abb6  Vogler,  who,  having  seen  some  of  young 
Meyerbeer's  early  efibrts  in  musical  composition, 
augured  well  for  the  young  man's  future  as  a  com- 
poser. Meyerbeer's  co-disciples  at  Darmstadt  were 
C.  M.  V.  Weber,  Gansbacher,  and  Gottfried  Weber. 
The   years   he   spent  with  Vogler  were  devoted  to 
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earnest  study  and  diligent  practice.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  he  published  his  first  compositions, 
"  Sacred  Songs,"  for  four  vocal  parts,  the  words 
selected  from  Klopstock.  He  also  produced  about 
the  same  time  an  oratorio,  "  God  and  Nature."  This 
work  was  performed  in  his  native  city,  Berlin,  and 
was  well  received.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to 
Munich,  where  his  first  opera,  "  Jephthah's  Daughter," 
was  put  on  the  stage,  but  without  any  signal  success. 
From  Munich  he  directed  his  steps  towards  Vienna, 
where  he  eventually  appeared  as  pianist  and  composer  ; 
and  the  success  he  won  at  the  Austrian  capital,  where 
Hummel  and  other  distinguished  instrumentalists 
possessed  great  public  favor,  speaks  well  for  his  emi- 
nent virtuosity.  He  was,  however,  not  quite  as 
successful  with  his  opera,  "The  Two  Caliphs."  The 
performance  of  the  work  passed  almost  unnoticed, 
being  regarded  merely  as  the  production  of  an  in- 
experienced young  musician,  yet  embarrassed  by  his 
recent  studies  under  Vogler.  The  veteran  composer 
Salieri,  who  could  well  discover  among  all  that  youth- 
ful awkwardness  the  bearing  of  Meyerbeer's  musical 
talent,  counselled  him  to  go  to  Italy,  to  study  the 
art  of  writing  efiectively  for  the  singer.  Meyerbeer 
heeded  Salieri's  advice  at  once,  and  first  visited 
Venice.  There  he  had  occasion  to  hear  for  the  first 
time  one  of  Rossini's  operas,  "  Tancredi."  He  was  so 
carried  away  by  the  bewitching  and  spirited  melodies, 
that  Rossini  became  at  onqe  his  model  —  at  least  for  a 
time  —  in  the  form  of  opera.  His  sole  efibrt  was  now 
to  compose  operas  according  to  the  form  and  taste  of 
the  Italians  ;  and  well  did  he  succeed  in  these  trials. 
This  early  transformation  brought  him   praise   and 
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plaudits  from  a  grateful  public,  that  appreciated  tho 
suppleness  of  such  a  fresh  talent.  The  operas  Meyer- 
beer composed  in  Italy  for  different  stages  are 
"Eomilda  e  Constanzo,"  "Semiramido  riconosciuta,' 
" Emma  di Resburgo,"  " Margherita  d'Anjou,"  " L'Esule 
di  Granata,"  "  Almanzar,"  and  "  II  Crociato  in  Egitto." 
Meyerbeer's  reputation  as  a  successful  composer  of 
Italian  operas  soon  found  a  responsive  echo  in 
Germany  and  France.  In  1826,  "II  Crociato  "was 
brought  out  in  Paris,  under  the  composer's  own  direc- 
tion. Meyerbeer's  ambition  was,  however,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  success  he  had  gained  thus  far.  The 
scene  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  offered  him  a  new 
problem,  the  happy  solution  of  which  meant  nothing 
less  than  European  reputation  in  tbe  highest  meaning 
of  the  word.  Meyerbeer's  keen  sensibility  felt  the  great 
importance  and  wide  bearing  of  such  a  success  ;  and 
he  at  once  resolved,  cost  what  it  would,  to  conquer 
the  new  point.  Retiring  from  the  scene  after  the 
production  of  his  "  Crociato,"  he  gave  himself  entirely 
up  to  meditation  and  study  in  the  new  direction,  thus 
again  submitting,  by  means  of  unparalleled  perse- 
verance and  energy,  his  great  talent  to  a  transforma- 
tion, —  not  like  Gluck,  in  the  sense  of  an  enthusiastic 
reformer,  striving  at  all  hazards  to  put  in  practice  a 
higher  principle  with  regard  to  dramatic  musical  art, 
to  do  away  with  old  prejudices,  or  to  arrest  abuses, 
but  in  order  to  satisfy  a  mere  craving  for  reputation. 
Meyerbeer's  career  has  so  far  shown  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  become  a  reckless  martyr  for  the  sake  of 
any  art  principle,  nationality,  or  school,  that  could 
not  promise  sure  and  quick  success.  All  that  he 
desired  was  to   amuse   his   public :  this  point  once 
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gained,  remunerative  reputation  was  sure  to  follow. 
He  therefore  composed  Italian  operas  in  Italy,  and 
fared  well  with  them.  Why  not  succeed  in  a  similar 
way  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera?  His  uncommon 
mastery  over  all  the  resources  necessary  to  a  modern 
opera  composer  would  surely  not  desert  him  in  this 
instance.  In  November,  1831,  "Robert  le  Diable" 
was  performed  on  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  success  of  the  work  was  immense,  and  was  the 
means  of  placing  Meyerbeer  at  once  at  the  head  of 
French  opera  composers,  a  rank  which  "Les  Hugue- 
nots "  (1836),  "LeProphete"  (1849),  and"L'Afri- 
caine "  (1864)  contributed  to  fortify.  After  these 
successes  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  ambitious 
composer  to  strive  for,  but  further  success  at  the 
opera  comique.  For  this  he  wrote  "  L'Etoile  du 
Kord  "  and  "Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,"  giving  proof 
again  of  the  great  versatility  of  his  talent,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  used  his  great  knowledge  and 
extensive  experience  of  the  resources  of  the  modern 
stage. 

Seldom  has  an  opera  composer  enjoyed  such  a 
wealth  of  honorable  distinction,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  musical  Europe.  Success,  with  its  golden  har- 
vest, fell  in  every  form  into  Meyerbeer's  lap.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  his  undoubtedly  great  talent  and  learning 
as  a  dramatic  composer,  the  portrait  is  also  disfig- 
ured by  unwelcome  lines  ;  the  appearance  is  not  such 
a  noble,  pure  one,  it  does  not  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
the  honest  observer  such  a  sense  of  unabated  admira- 
tion and  deep  veneration,  as  one  feels  or  experiences 
at  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber, — musical  heroes,  struggling  with  hard  fate 
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until  their  death,  receiving,  wheu  compared  to  the 
inii)ortance  of  the  works  they  created,  a  scant  rec- 
ompense, or  in  man}-^  cases  none  at  all,  for  their 
immortal  productions.  What  a  dualism !  Meyer- 
beer, rich,  independent  from  childhood,  never  expe- 
riencing the  cruel  embarrassment  of  "  making  a  liv- 
ing," throws  away  with  mercantile  deliberation,  and 
for  momentary  success'  sake,  that  noble  crown,  the 
prize  of  a  pure,  exalted  artist's  career  aiming  at  the 
highest  for  art's  sake.  The  impression  one  receives 
on  an  impartial  hearing  of  one  of  Meyerbeer's  best 
operas  is  a  mingling  of  astonishment,  admiration,  and 
downright  disappointment.  In  "  Robert,"  "  Les  Hu- 
guenots," "  Le  Prophete,"  there  are  beauties  of  the 
first  order,  side  by  side  with  puerile  subtleties  and 
effects,  that  often  touch  the  border  of  triviality,  the 
whole  woven  together  with  an  unsurpassed  virtuosity 
of  orchestral  and  scenic  resources  and  illustrations. 
The  composer,  not  having  had  faith  enough  in  his 
own  originality,  accumulated  and  made  use  of  all  that 
has  proved  effective  in  the  manner  of  writing  of  the 
most  successful  German,  French,  and  Italian  opera 
composers.  There  is  not  much  individuality  about 
Meyerbeer's  works.  Rossini  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  "  Guillaume  Tell "  for  the  stage  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera ;  but  every  number  in  the  opera  be- 
trays the  composer  of  "Tancred,"  "  Semiramide," 
"  Othello,"  "  Barbiere  di  Seviglia."  Auber  composed 
"  La  Muette  de  Portici "  for  the  Grand  Opera ;  but 
"  La  Muette  "  can  never  deny  that  she  is  the  sister 
of"FraDiavolo,""La  Neige,"  "Le  Domino  Noir." 
In  Meyerbeer's  operas  one  sees  and  admires  the  in- 
genious and  well-regulated  mechanism  that  moves 
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the  whole  complicated  machine  ;  but  all  the  individ- 
uality about  it  is  a  minute,  careful  study  of  what  will 
prove  effective  in  securing  success  at  once,  at  any 
price.  There  is  not  much  spontaneity  in  Meyer- 
beer's operas ;  freshness  of  invention  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  detailed  study  of  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
arouse  the  applause  of  an  opera  audience. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  dark  side  of  Meyer- 
beer's art  practice,  one  cannot  help  admiring  his  con- 
smmnate  knowledge  of  the  manifold  orchestral  means. 
All  effects,  from  the  most  subtle  to  the  most  over- 
whelming, are  at  his  ready  command ;  in  this  field  he 
discovered  many  new  ones,  which  he  used  with  rare 
ingenuity  and  brilliancy.  He  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  he  handles  and 
moves  all  the  vocal  and  orchestral  masses  to  be  found 
in  some  elaborate  scenes,  or  in  the  most  complicated 
ensemble  pieces  and  finales  of  his  operas.  He  then 
reaches  moments  of  dramatic  life  and  motion  unsur- 
passed by  any  opera  composer.  Great  are  Meyer- 
beer's faults  ;  but  great  are  his  merits  also.  He  died 
in  1864. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  give 
a  detailed  narrative  of  the  lives  and  peculiar  artistic 
powers  and  achievements  of  those  great  singers  who 
have  adorned  the  lyrical  stage  since  the  opera  has 
become  such  a  universally  popular  entertainment.  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  a  mere  mention  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  singers  who  have 
enchanted  connoisseurs  since  Mozart's  time,  and  who, 
by  means  of  exceptionally  beautiful  voices  and  wonder- 
ful artistic  method,  often  united  to  rare  dramatic 
powers,  have  very  often  become  the  real  creators  of 
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certain  characters  merely  sketched  in  the  scores  of 
our  most  popular  opera  composers.  The  singers 
thus  became  the  truest  and  surest  allies  of  those 
composers  who  understood  how  to  please  them  by 
writing  such  parts  as  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  vocal  powers  in  the  best  light. 
These  "  spoiled  children  "  of  the  operatic  stage  thus 
gained  an  importance  which  few  composers  dared  to 
deny, —  an  importance  and  influence  which  they  very 
often  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  noble  purpose 
of  true  lyrico-dramatic  art. 

The  art  of  singing,  that  is,  the  artificial  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  human  organ  to 
their  greatest  efficiency  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
tones  with  ease,  flexibility,  and  smoothness,  is,  like 
so  many  fundamental  parts  of  modern  musical  art, 
the  result  of  the  artistic  labors  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Italians.  Singing-schools,  aiming  at  the  highest 
degree  of  musical  culture,  were  early  established  in 
Naples,  Rome,  Bologna,  Milan,  Florence,  Modena, 
etc.  These  schools  —  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  instruction  of  masters  like  A.  Scarlatti, 
Porpora,  Pistocchi,  Bernacchi,  Mancini,  etc. —  and 
their  pupils  gave  to  the  aii:- world  great  singers,  the 
enthusiastic  praises  of  whose  phenomenal  vocal  per- 
formances fill  the  pages  of  contemporary  musical 
reports.  The  principal  among  these  virtuosi  were 
Senesino,  Carestoni,Farinelli,  Cafarelli,  Grassi,Raaff, 
Francesca  Cuzzoni,  Faustina  Hasse,  Caterina  Gabri- 
elli,  Regina  Mingotti.  The  more  recent  of  these 
artists  have  been,  among  the  Italians  and  French, 
Rubini,  Tamburini,  Mario,  Lablache,  Ronconi,  Tam- 
berlik,    Donzelli,    Roger,    Duprez,    Nourrit,   Faure, 
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Campanini ;  the  Germans,  Staudigl,  Carl  Formes, 
Ti.schatchek,  Niemann,  "Wachtel,  Schnorr  von  Ca- 
rol sfeld  ;  the  English,  Braham,  Kelly,  Sims  Reeves, 
Santley.  Among  female  singers,  Catalini,  Malibran, 
Grisi,  Pasta,  Mrs.  Wood,  Fodor,  Billington,  Paulina 
Garcia,  Jenny  Lind,  Sonntag,  Lagrange,  Schroder- 
Devrient,  Tietjens,  Trebelli,  Artot,  Patti,  Nilsson, 
Lucca,  etc. 

I  deem  it  superfluous  to  speak  at  any  length  of 
the  form  and  meaning  of  the  late  modern  opera 
buSa,  as  cultivated  by  Oflfenbach  and  his  French 
imitators.  These  men  and  their  worthy  collabo- 
rators, the  librettists,  having  based  their  principal 
success  on  the  exhibition  of  broad  and  vulgar  jests 
and  immoral  and  foolish  caricatures  of  human 
life,  have  no  just  claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
exponents  of  a  branch  of  real  lyrico-dramatic  art. 
They  can  merely  be  regarded,  in  a  measure,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  degraded  taste  that  reigned 
supreme  in  Paris,  during  a  recent  period,  when  an 
artificial  glow  of  fancied  prosperity  covered  an  abyss 
of  corrupt  social  and  political  immorality  ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  their  peculiar  sphere, 
these  men  have  evinced  a  great  deal  of  cleverness,  and 
a  keen  knowledge  of  that  which  will  prove  effective 
on  the  stage.  The  success  of  their  opera  bouffes  is 
in  a  certain  measure,  also,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  super- 
ficially pleasing,  light  melodies  and  striking  rhythms 
to  be  found  in  them. 

The  opera,  which,  since  its  first  commencement,  as 
constructed  by  Peri  and  Caccini,  has  experienced  so 
many  different  changes  and  transformations  with  re- 
gard to  formal  musical  construction,  aesthetical  nature, 
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and  dramatic  meaning,  is  again  the  subject  of  mani- 
fold theoretical  and  a?sthetical  researches  and  experi- 
ments, caused  by  the  theories  of  R.  Wagner,  and  his 
musico-dramatic  creations  based  upon  these  theories. 

Richard  Wagner  (born  at  Leipzig  on  the  22d  of 
May,  in  the  year  1813),  after  some  years  of  extended 
practical  experience  in  operatic  matters  (he  was  con- 
ductor of  ditferent  operatic  stages),  became  gradually 
convinced  that  the  form  of  the  opera,  as  hitherto 
cultivated  by  musical  composers,  was,  on  their  part, 
the  result  of  a  great  misunderstanding  of  its  real  char- 
acter and  dramatic  meaning ;  and  that  the  root  of 
this  mistaken  treatment  of  the  opera  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extended  significance  which  is  given  to  the 
musical  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  poem  (the  li- 
bretto), which  latter,  according  to  Wagner's  judgment 
and  understanding,  should  rank  before  the  musical 
development  of  the  drama.  Before  I  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  nature  of  these  reforms  which 
Wagner,  on  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  introduced 
into  the  form  of  the  opera,  let  me  first  show  how  this 
favorite  genre  of  musico-dramatic  representation  was 
formerly  understood  by  intelligent  musical  theorists 
and  historians,  as  well  as  by  composers.  I  shall 
therefore  cite  from  writers  of  each  of  the  representa- 
tive nations  distinguished  in  this  form,  —  namely, 
the  Italians,  French,  and  Germans.  In  this  way  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  what  is  new  and  logi- 
cally true  in  Wagner's  theory  and  practice. 

Arteagay  in  his  work  "Le  Rivoluzioni  del  Teatro 
musicale  Italiano,"  says  :  "  The  word  '  opera '  does  not 
mean  one  thing  alone,  but  many  things  collectively  ; 
that  is,  the  closest  union  of  poetry,  miisic,  decora- 
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tion,  cand  pantomime.  Of  these,  the  first  ones  are  so 
intimately  connected  that  we  cannot  well  examine 
one  without  the  other ;  neither  can  we  fully  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  melodrama  without  the  union 
of  all.  I  shall  now  treat  of  each  one  separately,  and 
pass  over  the  dance  for  the  present,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Italian  opera, 
since  it  is  used  only  as  an  intermezzo,  and  very 
seldom  connected  with  the  action.  In  every  other 
poetical  work,  poetr}'  is  the  unlimited  power  on  which 
everything  else  is  dependent.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  opera :  in  this,  poetry  is 
not  the  sovereign  but  the  companion  only  of  the 
other  arts ;  and  then  of  more  or  less  significance, 
according  to  its  being  more  or  less  accommodating 
in  regard  to  the  general  decoration.  Hence  those 
poetical  subjects  which  are  not  capable  of  flattering 
the  ear  by  means  of  sweet  sounds,  or  the  eye  by 
reason  of  the  spectacle,  are  to  be  banished  from  the 
drama ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  possess 
the  above-mentioned  qualities  are  also  best  fitted  to 
it.  But  as  music  is  generally  considered  as  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  drama,  and  as  poetry  receives 
its  greatest  power  and  appreciation  from  music,  the 
character  of  the  opera  is  thus  mostly  determined  by 
the  changes  introduced  in  the  interest  of  music." 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  de  Musique," 
says  :  "  Opera :  a  dramatic  and  lyrical  spectacle,  in 
which  an  efibrt  is  made  to  unite  all  the  charms  of  the 
fine  arts  by  means  of  representations  of  a  passionate 
action,  and  to  excite  interest  and  illusion  by  means 
of  agreeable  sensations.  The  difierent  parts  that  con- 
stitute an  opera  are  the  poem,  the  music,   and  the 
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pantomime.  Poetry  appeals  to  the  intelligence, 
music  to  the  ear,  painting  to  the  eye  ;  all  these  should 
concur  to  touch  the  heart  and  impart  to  it  some  im- 
pression through  different  organs,  .  .  .  Music,  the 
essential  part  of  the  lyrical  stage,  —  imitation  being 
its  object,  —  becomes  as  such  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
capable  of  illustrating  all  the  different  scenes,  of  ex- 
citing all  kinds  of  sentiments,  vying  in  this  with 
poetry,  which  it  embellishes  with  new  charms,  and 
even  triumphs  over  while  crowning  it." 

H.  C.  Koch,  in  his  "  ]Musikalisches  Lexikon," 
writes  :  "  Opera,  or  drama  per  musica,  is  a  spectacle 
set  to  music  throughout,  or  a  dramatic  representation 
of  a  serious  or  tragical  event,  which  is  acted  while 
sung,  and  accompanied  by  instruments  throughout. 
The  union  of  several  arts,  as  is  done  in  opera,  renders 
this  form  a  most  important  one  among  art  works,  al- 
though conflicting  opinions  exist  with  regard  to  its 
merit.  This  difference  of  opinion  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  this 
art  form  is  considered  ;  though,  on  the  one  side,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  of  its  scenes  the  opera 
affords  fine  enjoyment  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  much  in  it  appears  senseless 
to  the  intelligent  mind."  These  theoretical  definitions 
of  the  opera,  taken  from  the  w^orks  of  some  of  the 
best  writers  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  are  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
art  practice  of  the  opera  composers  of  this  epoch. 
Music  was  invariably  considered  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  opera.  The  task  of  the  poet  (librettist) 
was  to  arrange  the  libretto  according  to  dramatic  laws, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  modify  its  economy  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  musical  development.  Those 
musical  forms,  the  recitatives,  arias,  duets,  choruses, 
marches,  etc.,  which  gave  the  opera  its  artistic  mean- 
ing and  oesthctical  variety,  were  considered  of  the 
first  impoi'tance.  The  poet,  in  his  planning  of  the 
action,  had  to  keep  these  requirements  in  view,  above 
all ;  preserving  at  the  same  time  as  much  dramatic 
truth  and  action  as,  under  such  fettered  circumstances, 
it  was  possible  to  preserve.  The  poem  was  thus 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions, loosely  sustained  by  decorations,  music  claim- 
ing its  incontestable  right  to  predominate  everywhere, 
and  to  occupy  the  space  necessary  to  display  all  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  its  inexhaustible  resources. 
Thoughtful,  intelligent  artists  were  of  course  "  of  con- 
flicting opinions  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  opera." 
Although  the  dance  (ballet)  and  paintiog  (decora- 
tion) also  entered  into  the  representation  of  an  opera, 
the  contest,  called  forth  in  the  course  of  time  by 
ffisthetical  and  theoretical  investiijations  with  resrard 
to  the  true  meaning  of  musico-dramatic  action,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  between  the  two  principal  factors 
of  the  opera,  namely,  music  and  poetry  (libretto). 
I  have  had  occasion  to  show  (in  a  former  portion  of 
this  work)  how  Italian  composers,  in  union  with  great 
singers,  had  banished  all  dramatic  life  from  the  opera  ; 
how  Gluck,  on  the  basis  of  the  French  opera  of  Lully 
and  Rameau,  strove  to  give  to  the  scene  more  logical 
dramatic  meaning,  unmercifully  cutting  off  the  luxuri- 
ant overgrowth  of  the  aria,  in  which  the  music,  in 
most  cases,  had  nothing  to  express,  but  simply  was  to 
display  itself.  Though  Gluck  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing more  harmony  between  the  functions  of  music  and 
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the  poem  in  his  operas,  he  invariably  gave  the  first 
of  these  two  factors,  in  a  great  measure,  the  suprem- 
acy ;  and  this  in  intelligent  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  form  of  the  opera.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  forget  that  to  Gluck's  efforts  and 
aisthctical  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  musical 
drama  Wagner  is  greatly  indebted.  Gluck,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Alceste,"  had  already  said,  "I 
wished  to  confine  music  to  its  true  province,  —  that 
of  seconding  poetry,  by  strengthening  the  expression 
of  the  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  the  situation, 
without  interrupting  the  action,  and  weakening  it 
with  superfluous  ornaments."  Though,  according  to 
Wagner's  judgment,  Gluck  in  his  operas  failed  to  act 
wholly  up  to  his  principles,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
recognized  that  the  means  the  first  reformer  took,  in 
attempting  the  realization  of  these  principles  with 
regard  to  musico-dramatic  action,  were  as  bold  and 
effective  as  those  Wagner  now  tries  to  make  use  of. 
Gluck  encountered  as  much  opposition,  was  judged 
with  the  same  fierce  and  passionate  prejudice,  as 
Wagner  experiences.  And  the  former  had  to  invent 
just  as  much  as  AVagner,  and  yet  he  had  no  Mozart, 
Weber,  Spontini,  and  Beethoven  from  whom  to  draw. 
This  is  greatly  overlooked  by  the  Wagnerites,  who 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  what  their  prophet  has 
accomplished  is  something  entirely  new  and  isolated. 
Much  of  it  is,  but  not  all. 

The  successors  of  Gluck,  such  as  Mozart,  Mehul, 
Chcrubini,  Spontini,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Weber, 
Marschner,  Meyerbeer,  all  more  or  less  influenced 
by  his  efforts,  have  all  considered  the  opera  as  a 
lyrico-dramatic    art-work,    in    which   music   is   the 
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principal  factor,  and  have  never  neglected  to  give 
it  all  the  charm  and  effectiveness  their  talent  enabled 
them  to  achieve.  Under  their  hands  the  form  of  the 
opera,  as  received  by  them  in  its  outlines,  reached  its 
highest  perfection.  They  selected  the  libretti,  not 
merely  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  but  also  from 
a  musical  one.  If  they  interfered  with  the  poet's 
plan  with  regard  to  the  dramatic  construction  of  the 
poem,  it  was  to  establish  the  right  contrasts  between 
the  musical  forms,  — recitatives,  arias,  choruses,  etc., 
—  based,  however,  upon  dramatic  action.  The  opera, 
in  their  judgment,  was  pre-eminently  a  musical  art- 
work. It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  think  that 
they  had  little  regard  for  dramatic  meaning  and  pro- 
gression. Gluck  had  not  worked  in  vain ;  and  these 
men  were  not  merely  instinctive  musicians ;  they 
were  artists  of  cultivation,  and  fine  intelligence,  and 
did  not  slavishly  follow  a  merely  accepted  routine. 
It  was  then  considered  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
poem  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  fine 
dramatic  action. 

Speaking  of  the  requisite  qualities  of  the  opera 
libretto,  Halevy  says  (to  cite  the  opinion  of  one  of 
our  best  modern  opera  composers)  :  "  The  action  in 
a  drama  destined  to  be  set  to  music  must  not  be  too 
complicated.  The  subject  must  be  simple  and  pas- 
sionate rather  than  various.  If  there  is  much  action 
in  an  opera,  if  it  is  overladen  with  events,  if  the 
situations  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  thus 
aflbrding  the  spectator  no  time  to  take  breath,  there 
is  no  longer  place  for  music  ;  it  runs  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  the  incidents;  and,  however  lively  and 
concise  the  musical  numbers  may  be,  they  will  slacken 
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the  action,  or  at  least  will  seem  to  slacken  it.  The 
music  is  the  development  of  a  given  situation,  and  a 
repose  in  the  action.  The  listener  must,  therefore, 
not  be  hurried  to  succeeding  scenes  by  means  of  the 
action  itself:  it  is  necessary  that  the  interest  of  the 
situation  should  permit  him  to  listen,  without  im- 
patience, to  tliis  musical  development.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  composer's  duty  to  appreciate  the 
situation,  and  not  to  clothe  it  with  more  music  than 
it  can  conveniently  bear."  "  The  music  of  the  opera 
[says  Dommer  in  his  '  Elemente  der  Musik ']  will 
only  tolerate  such  a  text  (lil)retto)  as  will  merely 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  its  emo- 
tions, and  not  such  a  one  as  claims  the  independence 
of  a  completely  formed  drama.  By  this,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  to  excuse  the  platitudes  of  most 
libretti ;  for  an  opera  libretto,  as  well  as  any  other 
dramatic  poem,  must  be  arranged  according  to  certain 
dramatic  laws .  Dramatic  outlines  and  a  perfect  drama 
are,  however,  two  different  things.  The  opera  will 
always  remain  an  opera,  that  is,  a  musical  art-work, 
but  never  an  entire  drama.  .  .  jNIusic,  in  its  delinea- 
tion of  a  character  based  upon  real  psychological 
truth,  with  regard  to  reasoning,  acting,  and  suffering, 
should  always  make  use  of  the  exclusively  predomi- 
nant lyrical  moments." 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  opera,  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  ideal  art-forms  that  mod- 
ern civilization  has  created, — and  this  principally 
by  the  help  of  the  most  modern  of  all  arts,  music,  — 
a  form  of  art  that  has  given  enjoyment  to  many  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  is  at  once  set  down  as 
something  that  has  no  raison  d'etre:  for,  says  that 
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bold  reformer,  R.  Wagner,  "  The  error  of  the  art- 
form  of  the  opera  consists  in  the  fact  that  music, 
which  is  really  only  a  means  of  expression,  is  turned 
into  an  aim  ;  while  the  real  aim  of  expression,  namely, 
the  drama,  is  made  a  mere  means."  Wagner,  after 
having  arrived,  in  the  course  of  his  career  as  an  opera 
composer,  at  the  root  of  this  fundamental  theoretical 
princii)le  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  opera,  at- 
tacked that  which  seemed  to  him  the  principal  im- 
pediment to  a  logical  dramatic  action,  namely,  the 
opera  aria,  dropped  it  altogether,  and  with  it  the 
name  of  the  opera  also,  and  afterwards  called  his 
musico-dramatic  works  dramas.  Thouofh  Was^ner 
exposes,  and  rightfully,  by  means  of  his  most  forcible 
criticism  and  bitter  sarcasm,  the  shallowness  and  un- 
naturalness  that  in  a  great  measure  reign  in  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  grand  opera,  of  which  Meyerbeer 
may  be  considered  the  last  principal  representative, 
Wagner's  dramas,  nevertheless,  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  st3de  of  the  grand  opera.  In  these  we  find  the 
same  brilliancy,  richness,  and  variety  of  scenic  deco- 
ration and  effects.  Wagner,  however,  uniting  poet 
and  musician  to  a  rare  degree  in  himself,  has  had  the 
fine  artistic  understanding,  ingenuity,  and  tact  to 
know  how  to  make  use  of  these  partly  external  means, 
and  to  bring  them  into  more  logically  sesthetical  con- 
nection with  the  dramatic  action  and  situations,  deco- 
rations, and  scenic  changes.  Theseseem  to  proceed, 
as  by  necessity,  fi'om  the  very  nature  of  his  dramatic 
subjects.  The  reforms,  which,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, he  found  it  necessary  to  introduce,  in  order  to 
make  the  opera  that  which  it  falsely  claimed  to  be, 
—  a  musical  drama,  —  revealed  themselves,  however, 
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only  gradually  to  his  poctico-artistic  intftlligence. 
But,  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  he 
boldly  exposed  the  ellbrls  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  as  the  result  of  a  one-sided  art-prac- 
tice, based  upon  an  incorrect  critical  understanding 
of  the  functions  of  those  elements  that  enter  into  the 
construction  of  an  opera  —  an  art-form  in  which  one 
factor,  music,  has  gained,  against  all  healthy  reason- 
ing, an  egotistical  supremacy.  In  his  attacks  upon 
the  prevalent  method  of  composing  an  opera,  he  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  urgency  of  constructing  the 
dramatic  poem  (the  libretto)  with  regard  to  its  own 
proper  laws  of  logical  dramatic  development,  creat- 
ing the  diiferent  characters  out  of,  and  in  harmony 
with,  the  main  idea.  Music,  "  the  means  for  expres- 
sion," must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  follow  its  own  in- 
dependent flight :  it  must  be  satisfied  with  the  rank 
that  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  new  drama,  namely,  the 
office  of  deepening  the  emotional  expression,  but  not 
that  of  interfering  with  the  dramatic  progression  and 
action,  to  satisfy  its  own  selfish  ends.  Futhermore, 
he  protests  against  that  unnatural  relation  by  means 
of  which  the  poet  is  merely  made  the  complying 
servant  of  the  musician, — a  relation  to  which  we 
may  trace  so  many  incongruities  in  former  operas. 
The  opera  aria,  resting  entirely  upon  laws  of  merely 
musical  construction,  and  needing  time  for  its  ne- 
cessarily specific  musical  development  within  the 
action,  he  banishes  as  a  mere  luxuriant  hinderance  to 
the  logical  progress  of  the  dramatic  situation.  He 
substitutes  in  the  place  of  the  aria  —  "  opera  melody," 
as  he  calls  it — a  melodious  recitation  that  forms  a 
medium  between  recitative  and  song  :  this  recitation, 
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in  strictest  accordance  with  the  laws  of  dramatic  dec- 
lamation, is,  so  to  say,  born  of  the  verse,  to  intensify 
the  emotional  expression  of  the  poem.  To  impart  to 
this  new  form  of  melodic  recitation  all  rhythmical 
variety,  animation,  and  precision,  Wagner  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  drop  the  mjodern  manner  of  versifying, 
and  to  adopt  alliteration,  a  form  of  verse  which  was 
used  in  the  early  periods  of  poetic  art.  This  melody 
(melos,  as  Wagner  terms  it)  rests  throughout  upon  a 
rich  harmonization,  which  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  melos,  and  to  give  it  the  necessary  char- 
acterization, is  used  in  a  manner  totally  unrestricted 
by  any  conventional  laws  of  modulation  or  counter- 
point. 

Wagner  draws  largely  upon  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra,  which  he  treats  with  rare  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  mastery.  The  orchestra  in  the  new  drama  is 
made  a  powerful  agency  to  enrich,  heighten,  intensify 
the  dramatic  expression  of  every  character.  It  is  no 
longer  used  merely  to  fill  awkward  pauses,  caused  by 
the  lagging  of  the  dramatic  progression,  to  introduce 
the  respective  arias,  to  give  the  singers  the  cue,  to 
play  a  mere  harmonic  accompaniment,  sustaining  the 
vocal  virtuoso  in  those  musical  effusions  provided  for 
him  by  the  opera  aria,  often  out  of  all  logical  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  dramatic  situation.  Wagner's 
aim  is  to  treat  the  modern  dramatic  orchestra  in  the 
ideal  sense  to  which  Beethoven  raised  it  in  his  great 
symphonies.  Wagner,  excluding  nearly  all  organic 
musical  forms  from  the  vocal  portions  of  his  dramas, 
—  such  as  the  aria  and  its  derivations,  —  and  in  order 
to  give  the  specific  musical  agency,  the  orchestra,  the 
necessary  specific  musical  form,  accepts  the  thematic 
2i 
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development,  as  much  as  the  respective  action  of  the 
dramatic  situation  admits.  We  must  consider  the 
orchestral  body  not  alone  as  the  ideal  representative 
of  the  emotional  contents  of  the  respective  dramatic 
situations,  but  also  in  some  degree  as  the  immediate 
ideal  interpreter  of  the  dramatic  characters  them- 
selves. Thus  certain  motivi,  having  an  intimate 
relation  with  the  psychological  meaning  of  a  scene  or 
action,  appear  in  the  course  of  the  orchestral  pro- 
gression, whenever  the  poet-musician  has  occasion  to 
direct  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding with  the  scene  or  action,  and  to  enable 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  the  harmonious 
relation  which  exists  between  the  diflferent  dramatic 
events.  That  characterization  which  opera  com- 
posers formerly  found  the  means  of  developing  from 
the  organism  of  vocal  means,  called  forth  by  the 
meaning  of  the  poem,  Wagner  constructs  from  the 
orchestral  means, —  peculiar  combinations,  based  upon 
this  or  that  group  of  orchestral  instruments,  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  their  peculiar  tonal  coloring. 
Every  timbre  thus  produced,  being  made  the  vehicle 
of  a  corresponding  shade  of  emotion,  forms  an  explicit 
emotional  background  to  the  different  actors  and 
dramatic  situations.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  Wagner  has  so  far  succeeded  in  giving  his 
operas  more  harmonic  unity,  logical  dramatic  pro- 
gression and  meaning.  He  carefully  considers  every 
detail,  and  brings  it  into  logical  relation  with  the  main 
idea.  AVhatever  his  shortcomings  may  be,  all  frivol- 
ity and  superficiality  are  banished  from  his  efforts  : 
his  aim  is  a  high  and  serious  one.  To  appreciate  a 
Wagner  drama  in  its   full  extent  and  meaning,  the 
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auditor  must  exercise  his  intelligence;  as  well  as  his 
eyes  and  ears.  There  is  no  space  and  time  given  for 
indulging  in  a  lively  gossip  to  escape  a  tedious  reci- 
tative, and  to  admire  the  eccentricities  of  the  Italian 
aria,  written  for  the  especial  benefit  of  whistling 
amateurs. 

The  attempt  of  some  of  the  disciples  of  Wagner's 
theory  to  make  the  Greek  drama  the  sesthetical  start- 
ing-point necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  Wagner's 
operas  seems  to  me  very  affected  and  far-fetched. 
In  my  opinion,  all  that  is  finest  in  "  Tannhauser," 
"  Lohengrin,"  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  high  development  of  modern  musical  art. 
With  all  due  admiration  for  the  immortal  deeds  of 
that  great  artistic  nation  (Greece),  modern  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  produced  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Racine,  Moliex'e,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.,  is  very  well  qualified  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  Wagner's  theory,  according 
to  which  the  inytlios  is  the  onl}'  true  source  from  which 
poetical  subject-matter  for  the  bona  fide  musical  drama 
must  be  chosen,  cannot  be  wholly  accepted.  In  se- 
lecting the  poetical  material  to  his  "Meistersinger 
von  Nurnberg,"  Wagner  himself  thought  differently. 
Although  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  whose  practice 
it  was  to  select  from  the  rich  store  of  their  mythol- 
ogy the  subject-matter  for  their  great  dramas,  were 
thus  placed  in  immediate  relation  with  their  own 
countrymen,  who  vividly  recollected  the  myths  that 
formed  the  basis  of  their  religion  and  national  ex- 
istence, the  idea  of  raising  this  practice  to  a  system, 
in  our  days,  it  seems  to  me,  would  only  be  justified 
by  a  close  regard  to  the  spirit  of  each  respective 
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nation.  The  peculiar  s3-mbolical  meaning  -which 
Wagner  from  his  specific  German  standpoint  imparts 
to  the  mythological  character  of  his  dramas  is  not 
clearl}'  understood  by  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  not 
even  by  Englishmen  and  Americans ;  at  any  rate, 
not  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  these  people  to  ap- 
preciate AYagner's  merits  as  a  musico-dramatist. 

"Wagner's  dramas  are  at  present  judged  by  the 
mass  of  opera-goers,  and  musical  critics  included, 
merely  with  regard  to  their  musical  portions,  aiid  the 
scenic  decorations  that  enter  into  their  construction. 
Much  of  this  existing  one-sided  appreciation  of 
Wagner's  works  must  also  be  attributed  to  those 
adherents  of  the  poet-musician  who  have  introduced 
in  their  concert  programmes  some  specific  musical 
portions,  detached  or  arranged  from  some  of  his 
operas,  in  the  same  way  as  they  arrange  and  play 
selections  from  "William  Tell,"  "La  Muette  de 
Portici,"  or  "  Les  Huguenots,"  —  a  proceeding  which 
once  scandalized  Waijner  to  so  high  a  deijree,  when 
one  day  he  was  advised  by  a  Prussian  ambassador 
to  arrange  his  "  Tannhauser  "  for  the  Prussian  king's 
favorite  military  band,  in  order  to  interest  the  king 
in  Wagner's  works.  Things,  however,  have  since 
changed.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  Wagner's  theory 
and  practice  with  regard  to  the  musical  drama  to 
judge  him  from  a  merely  musical  standpoint.  He 
claims,  and  with  emphatic  right,  that  his  work  should 
be  judged  in  its  entire  plan  and  unity,  in  which  one 
thing  always  explains  the  meaning  of  the  other.  As 
composers  of  absolute  music  many  of  his  predecessors 
are,  with  regard  to  melodic  inventiveness,  superior  to 
him ;  but  considering  the  contrapuntal  treatment  of 
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the  "  Leitmotive,"  the  musical  subject-matter  of  his 
operas,  he  created  a  style  and  a  form  of  his 
own ;  and  in  the  double  capacity  of  poet  and 
musician,  as  evinced  by  the  creation  of  his  great 
dramas,  he  stands  unsurpassed ;  and  the  art  world 
must  wait  long  for  his  equal  in  this  sense.  He 
thus  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
art ;  and  the  influence  of  his  works,  considered  in 
their  whole  ensemble,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  far-reach- 
ing importance ;  and,  whatever  changes  may  event- 
ually be  introduced  in  place  of  Wagner's  efforts, 
these  latter  will  undoubtedly  form  the  basis  of  a  new 
art  development. 

In  "Rienzi,"  Wagner  is  still  the  disciple  of  the 
grand  opera  of  Auber  and  Meyerbeer  ;  in  the  "  Flie- 
gende  Hollander,"  he  already  has  partially  found  the 
path  towards  his  dramatic  goal ;  "  Tannhauser  "  and 
"Lohengrin  "  are,  in  their  gi'eater  portions,  the  reali- 
zation of  his  ideal  aim,  which  he  thinks  he  has  so  far 
triumphantly  reached  in  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,"  and  "  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen."  This  latter  colossal  work  consists  of 
"Das  Rheingold,"  "Die  AYalkiire,"  "  Siegfried,"  "Got- 
terdammerung,"  the  whole  to  be  performed  in  four 
respective  representations,  every  part  occup^'ing  the 
space  of  a  whole  evening's  performance.  In  order  to 
give  the  performance  of  the  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen  " 
all  the  eclat  of  an  ideal  representation,  an  opera-house, 
according  to  Wagner's  plan,  was  built  at  Bayreuth,  a 
small  town  in  Bavaria.  The  series  of  model  represen- 
tations took  place  in  August,  1876,  and  the  attempt 
was  crowned  with  great  success.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  interest  of  lyrico-dramatic  stage  repre- 
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sentations,  a  store  of  highly  important  artistic  results 
has  already  accrued  from  the  colossal  Bayreuth  ex- 
periment. In  Germany  one  important  stage  after  the 
other  makes  efforts  to  bring  out  parts,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, the  whole  of  the  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  and 
stage  managers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  splendor 
and  effectiveness  of  the  performances.  Thus,  after 
years  of  arduous  struggle,  Wagner's  art  is  beginning 
to  find  a  deserved  recognition  in  his  own  fatherland, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  other  countries 
will  also  be  obliged,  nolens  volens,  to  recognize 
Wagner's  works.  And  even  if  they  do  not  conclude 
to  accept  his  dramas  on  account  of  the  peculiarly 
German  character  of  the  libretti,  tliey  will  neverthe- 
less be  forced  to  accept  the  Wagnerian  art  principles 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  dramas,  if  they 
desire  to  infuse  new  life  in  their  own  musico-dramatic 
endeavors. 

In  August,  1882,  Wagner's  remarkable  music- 
drama  "  Persifal "  was  produced  at  Bayreuth.  In 
this,  his  last  great  creation,  the  poet-composer 
reached  the  climax  of  his  art.  A  few  months 
later,  February  13,  1883,  the  great  master  laid 
down  his  pen  to  sleep  the  everlasting  sleep. 

My  self-limited  space  will  not  allow  me  to  give 
due  consideration  to  Wagner's  entire  labors  as  an 
art-philosopher,  poet,  politician,  culture-historian, 
critic  (he  has  even  broached  a  theory  of  fashion). 
Wagner  asserts  that  the  human  spirit  finds  its 
highest  ideal  expression  in  the  drama.  In  this, 
he  says,  all  arts,  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
architecture,  and  the  terpsichorean  arts  of  dancing, 
pantomime,  etc.,  will  at  some  future  time  be  united 
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into  one  harmonious  whole,  each  of  these  arts  contrib- 
uting to  the  general  art-work,  to  the  highest  of  their 
power.  Whether  this  grand  idea,  which  he  has 
apparently  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who  already, 
though  on  a  rather  small  scale,  approached  it  in  their 
dramas,  ever  will  or  can  be  carried  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  Wagner's  dream,  seems  as  yet  difficult  to 
believe.  As  fur  as  we  can  learn  from  the  historical 
development  of  each  special  art  branch,  every  one 
of  them  became  great  by  means  of  its  unfettered 
individual  progressive  development.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  "  art-work  of  the  future  "  every  one 
of  the  great  family  of  arts  must  sacrifice  some  of  its 
essential  qualities,  if  they  are  not  to  crush  each  other 
through  an  embarras  de  rnchesses.  Wagner,  to  give 
some  of  his  ideas  of  the  drama  practicability,  has 
already  been  forced  to  cut  down  that  which  we  have 
so  far  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
beautiful  of  musical  art-forms, — the  aria,  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  Mozart's  operas,  and  as  such, 
in  spite  of  all  theories,  highly  artistic  in  its  ideal 
development.  Following  this  theory  up  to  its  last 
consequence,  Wagner,  of  cour.^e,  has  discovered  that 
every  art-form  in  its  individual  existence  has  no 
reason  for  existing,  and  that  in  future  they  must 
give  up  their  egotistical  position,  to  fulfil  their  real 
duties  as  a  part  of  the  ideal  "  art-work  of  the  future." 
Music  especially  must  descend  a  few  steps  from 
the  exalted  position  it  has  so  far  held,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beet- 
hoven, To  accept  all  Wagner's  theories,  notwith- 
standing the  really  great,  unique,  and  imperishable 
merit  he  has  displayed  in  his  fine  creations,  —  merit 
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which  every  intelliixent,  unprejudiced,  earnest  art- 
lover  will  gladly  recognize,  —  is  only  possible  to  the 
blindfolded  partisan.  An  enjoyment  of  the  beauties 
of  Wagner's  music-dramas  does  not  exactly  neces- 
sitate the  peremptory  condemnation  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  art,  though  this  may  not  always  be  in 
accordance  with  Wagner's  theory.  The  fanaticism, 
the  egotistical  pursuit  of  aim,  which  marks  the  first 
part  of  Wagner's  career,  under  the  influence  of  which 
his  literary  w^orks  have  been  written,  and  which  has 
created  for  him  so  many  opponents  among  the  most 
intelligent  artists,  may  be  easily  excused.  The  evils 
with  which  he  thought  he  had  to  deal  were  deeply 
rooted.  The  remedies  which  he,  from  his  point  of 
view,  judged  to  be  the  right  ones,  are  so  radical,  that 
in  his  passionate  ardor  he  often  cuts  down  the  whole 
tree  to  reach  a  few  dried-up  branches.  To  one  who 
has  so  much  to  give  as  Wagner,  we  may  easily  sacri- 
fice some  points.  But  while  we  are  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  beautiful  things  Wagner  has  been 
able  to  create,  let  us  not  forget  the  beautiful  works 
that  other  masters  created  before  him. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

The  Development  of  Instrumental  Music  from  the  Sixteenth 
Century  to  Haydn. 

ONG,  the  earliest  emanation  of  the  world  of 
feelings  and  emotions  within  the  soul,  was 
first  uttered  by  that  musical  organ  which  is 
identical  with  man's  existence,  the  human  voice. 
The  improvement  of  this  organ  through  careful  cul- 
ture, until  it  became  a  highly  artistic  instrument,  was, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  musical  endeavor  of 
civilized  man  ;  and,  as  man's  highest  natural  inclina- 
tion is  to  devote  his  finest  gifts  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  song  became,  at  an  early  period  of  human  cul- 
ture, the  ornament  of  all  temple  service.  It  was,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  already  shown,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  that  song  first  created  its  own  artistic  forms,  in 
conformity  with  the  sacred  office  it  had  to  fill.  Though 
old  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  authors  are  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  the  astonishing  efiects  of  instrumental 
music,  as  used  in  their  several  temple  services,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  a  really  artistic  signification  was  attached  to  the 
cultivation  of  instrumental  music. 

To  judge  from  the  construction  and  nature  of  the 
sacred  instruments  known  to  the  old  Greeks,  Hebrews, 
and  Romans,  these  instruments,  for  the  most  part, 
must  have  been  only  used  for  dynamic  efiects,  to 
enliven  and  mark  the  rhythm  of  the  sacred  dances 
and  the  triumphal  marches,  or  to  regulate,  in  Greek 
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tragedy,  the  motion  of  the  chorus.  The  Christians, 
though  at  first  averse  to  the  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  heathens,  accepted  many  of  the  heathen 
customs  by  degrees,  as  also  their  instruments  ;  for 
we  know  that,  even  in  some  churches  of  tlie  Orient, 
instrumental  music  was  finally  introduced.  The 
different  Celtic  races  also  possessed  several  kinds  of 
musical  instruments,  such  as  the  Irish  harp,  and 
Crowth,  or  Rotta,  a  kind  of  violin  in  a  very  primi- 
tive state  of  construction.  The  German  races,  no 
doubt,  also  brought  with  them,  on  their  migration  to 
the  southern  provinces  of  Europe,  divers  types  of 
musical  instruments,  as  used  by  them  to  accompany 
their  songs  and  dances ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
general  introduction  of  harmony,  that  men  gifted 
with  musical  talent  began,  by  means  of  new  inven- 
tions, to  perfect  the  mechanism  of  dilferent  instru- 
ments, and  were  thus  enal)led  to  use  the  resources 
of  these  instruments  for  more  artistic  purposes.  In- 
strumental music,  if  not  destined  for  church  service, 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time  despised  by  professional 
composers :  its  crude  execution  was,  therefore,  left 
entirely  to  uneducated  men  and  women.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  France  these  musicians  formed 
regular  corporations  :  they  had  their  own  constitution, 
which  was  sometimes  sanctioned  by  the  king  or  the 
count  in  whose  domains  they  resided.  They  con- 
sequently enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  playing 
at,  and  furnishing  music  for,  the  different  festivities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages.  The  head  of 
the  corporation  was  called  the  "King  of  the  Pipers," 
or  the  "King  of  the  Fiddlers."  Thus,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  have  the  jongleurs  and  minstrels,  — a  class 
of  people  very  little  respected,  but  welcomed  every- 
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■where  for  their  music,  their  songs,  and  their  jests. 
The  pieces  they  played  ■were  no  doubt  folk-songs  in 
the  different  dance  forms,  adapted  to  the  instruments 
then  in  use.  The  music-books  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury contain  many  pieces  to  be  played  as  dances  ; 
such  as  the  passamezzo,  the  gaillard,  the  saltarello, 
the  pavane,  the  imperial,  the  bransle,  etc.  ;  but  these 
dances  were  all  tunes  of  favorite  folk-songs  :  they 
■were  arranged  for  the  organ,  the  harpsichord,  the 
lute,  the  guitar,  the  viols,  and  other  instruments. 
The  manner  of  expressing,  by  means  of  alphabetic 
letters,  the  sounds  given  by  the  strings  or  stops  of  the 
different  instruments  was  called  tabulatura,  or  tdbla- 
ture :  it  is  what  we  to-day  denominate  score. 

Although  a  great  number  of  various  musical  in- 
struments were  already  known  and  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  yet  instrumental  music  made  but 
slow  progress  ;  while  vocal  music  had  already  at- 
tained, at  this  time,  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It 
is  true,  that,  though  acquainted  with  the  principal  in- 
struments then  in  practice,  composers  directed  all 
their  attention  to  the  composition  of  choral  music. 
If,  l)esides  dance  music,  other  pieces  of  a  more  se- 
rious character  were  to  be  played,  the  musicians 
selected  such  as  were  written  in  polyphonic  style, 
like  motets,  madrigals,  and  also  folk-songs,  set  in 
contrapuntal  manner.  Thus,  we  often  read  on  the 
title-pages  of  the  publications  of  motets,  madrigals, 
and  other  secular  songs,  that  they  may  be  sung  and 
also  played  on  different  instruments,  da  canlare  e 
sonare.  This  proves  that  instrumental  music,  in  its 
forms  as  independent  of  choral  or  vocal  music,  is 
entirely  a  modern  art,  not  over  three  hundred  years 
old.     The  direction  which  musical  art  takes  in  our 
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time  is  vastly  different  from  that  which  it  followed  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Then  the  cultivation  of  vocal 
music  was  the  chief  object  of  composers  :  to-day,  and 
principally  since  the  appearance  of  the  three  great 
Vienna  masters,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  in- 
strumental music  has  obtained  the  ascendancy. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  aim  at  the  same 
pesthetical  purpose  ;  they  are  both  the  instrumen- 
talities of  expressing,  by  means  of  adequate  ideal 
artistic  forms,  those  feelings,  those  emotions  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  which  move  man's  soul.  Vocal  music 
found  its  first  and  gradual  perfection  in  connection 
with  poetry ;  the  musical  imagination  of  man  was 
thus  assisted  by  the  support  of  decidedly  expressed 
sentiments.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  by  means  of 
long  experience,  a  vocabulary  established  itself  of 
fixed  melodious  forms,  corresponding  wath  those 
of  mere  language,  for  the  expression  of  man's  ideal 
inner  life.  Only  then,  when  this  important  jesthet- 
ical  ground  was  gained,  was  it  possil^le  for  purely 
instrumental  music  to  create  its  own  peculiar  forms 
on  the  basis  of  those  vocal  ones.  In  adapting  and 
arranging  vocal  pieces  for  their  instruments,  musicians 
already  strove,  and  were  also  in  many  cases  forced, 
to  observe  as  much  as  possible  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion which  influenced  the  technical  treatment  of 
those  instruments.  In  running  through  the  score 
of  a  motet,  or  a  madrigal,  as  originally  composed  for 
voices  and  then  arranged  for  instruments,  the  dif- 
ference is  apparent.  The  facility  of  sustaining  as 
much  as  the  composer's  idea  required  it  the  various 
tones  which  composed  a  melody  —  a  peculiarity  of 
the  human  voice  —  was  out  of  the  question  w^hen 
these  same  melodies  had  to  be  played  on  the  lute, 
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the  harpsichord,  or  the  viols,  then  the  favorite  in- 
struments. Rhythm  and  motion  being  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  these  instruments,  the  players 
supplied  the  want  of  long-sustained  notes  by  varying 
the  principal  tones  of  the  melody.  This  manner 
of  arranging  and  varying  consisted  of  different  or- 
naments, such  as  ti'ills,  turns,  passages,  tremolos,  or 
by  diminishing  a  long  note  into  a  corresponding 
number  of  notes  of  smaller  value.  This  way  of 
varying  a  melody,  or  note-splitting,  was  also  called 
diminution  or  coloring;  hence,  the  expression, 
"  coloratura,"  as  applied  to  vocal  execution.  The 
diminution  or  coloring  was,  however,  diligently 
exercised  by  the  human  voice ;  and  the  pieces  for 
the  organ  of  this  period  prove  that  the  organists 
also  delighted  in  this  manner  of  playing.  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  who  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
invention  of  the  opera,  complains  of  these  musical 
"embroiderers  "  of  his  time,  who,  by  their  changes 
and  divisions,  so  disguised  every  melody  that  it  was 
no  longer  recognizable,  "  but  resembled  the  represen- 
tations of  the  first  painters  in  oil,  which  required  the 
names  to  be  written  under  them  for  the  convenience 
of  the  spectator,  who,  without  such  assistance,  would 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  a  rose  from  a  lily,  a 
sparrow  from  a  linnet,  a  lobster  from  a  trout."  But, 
nevertheless,  the  peculiar  material  out  of  which 
instrumental  music  was  to  build  up  its  forms,  was 
thus  gradually  gained. 

There  is  no  time  here  to  trace  the  origin,  and  fol- 
low up  the  gradual  perfection  of  every  instrument  I 
shall  mention  in  this  chapter.  I  will  start  from  that 
point  where  each  relative  instrument  was  already 
made  fit  to  serve  some  artistic  purpose. 
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The  instrument,  which,  among  others,  seems  to 
have  received  the  first  careful  attention  of  composers, 
was  the  organ.  Its  gradual  perfection  went  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  counterpoint ;  and  history  tells  of 
a  great  organist,  Francesco  Landino,  who  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  Venice  ;  but  as  none  of 
his  compositions  for  the  organ  have  come  down  to  us, 
they  must  have  been,  to  judge  from  the  awkward 
state  of  the  key-board  of  the  organ,  just  as  awkward 
and  crude  eiforts.  Of  the  so-much-praised  organists, 
Bernhard,  the  German  (to  whom  the  invention  of  the 
pedal  is  i)robably  wrongly  attributed),  and  Antonio 
Scarcialupi,  w^ho  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Italy,  we  do  not  know  much  more.  Of  greater  im- 
portance for  us  is  Conrad  Faumann  of  Nuremberg, 
who  also  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Though  l)orn 
blind,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  in- 
struments in  use  at  his  time.  His  pieces  for  the 
organ,  of  which  many  still  exist,  are  written  in  a  very 
fluent  counterpoint,  in  two  and  three  parts.  These 
pieces  also  give  evidence  of  the  advanced  state  of 
contrapuntal  art  at  this  epoch  in  Germany,  being  the 
oldest  known  specimens  of  pieces  for  keyed  instru- 
ments :  they  also  show  that  there  already  existed  a 
marked  difierence  between  the  manner  of  "  coloring  " 
for  the  voice  and  that  practised  on  instruments. 
Here  are  two  of  Paumann's  pieces,  as  deciphered  by 
Henry  Bellermann. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  organists,  contempo- 
raries of  Paumann,  and  who  were  then  more  or  less 
celebrated,  have  been  preserved ;  which  is  also  a 
proof  that  the  art  of  Master  Conrad  was  already  gen- 
erally cultivated  through  Germany.  I  will  mention 
Paul   Hofhaimer,   Wilhelm    Legrant,  Paumgartner, 
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George  von  Puttenberg :  other  German  masters  who 
lived  at  a  later  period  were  Arnold  Schlick,  Jacob 
Buus,  Ammerbach,  Bernhard  Schmid,  and  Jacob 
Paix.  These  masters,  though  their  compositions 
present  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  the  before- 
mentioned  art  of  varying  or  splitting  notes,  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  that  great  school  of  German  organ- 
ists of  which  J.  S.  Bach  forms  the  culminating  point. 
The  religious  and  social  life  of  the  people  being  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  so 
intimately  connected,  the  forms  of  musical  art  ad- 
mitted by  the  Church  also  exercised  their  influence 
over  those  destined  for  amusement  in  the  home  circle  ; 
and  thus  the  organ  was  to  be  found  in  the  house  of 
the  private  citizen  as  well  as  in  the  church.  The  art 
of  organ-playing,  and  the  cultivation  of  instrumental 
music,  in  general,  was,  of  course,  diligently  pursued 
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by  the  grent  masters  of  counterpoint  —  the  Nether- 
landers.  The  most  celebrated  among  them  seems  to 
have  been  John  Peter  Sweling,  organist  in  Amster- 
dam, 1540-1022.  His  reputation  was  so  great,  that 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  young  organists  came 
to  profit  by  his  lessons.  He  was  called  in  Ham- 
l)urg  the  "  organist  manufacturer."  Several  great 
masters,  distinguished  as  composers  of  fine  choral 
works,  as  well  as  skilled  organists,  lived  in  Italy  at  this 
epoch.  I  will  mention  GirolamOy  Parabosco,  Andrea 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  31erula,  Frescobaldi  (called 
the  father  of  true  organ  playing) ,  and  Pasquini. 

All  these  masters  contributed  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  perfection  of  the  forms  of  organ  music, 
as  also  of  instrumental  music  in  general ;  and  many 
of  their  pieces,  such  as  toccatas  and  fugues,  yet  pos- 
sess merit.  The  toccata  seems  to  have  received  the 
greatest  attention  from  these  masters.  Its  form,  no 
doubt,  had  grown  up  with  those  short  pieces,  at  first 
of  no  distinct  form,  —  short  improvisations,  as  I 
should  call  them,  —  such  as  fantasies,  ricercari,  ca- 
pricci,  conlrapunti,  introduziom,  canzone,  which  were 
played  before  a  fugue  or  motet ;  or,  as  an  old  author 
says,  "  before  the  organist  or  cembalist  plays  a  fugue 
or  a  motet,  he  will  strike  simply,  and  in  a  plain  man- 
ner, a  few  chords  and  passages."  The  toccata  has 
always  preserved  the  style  of  free  improvisation. 
The  more  developed  melodious  form  gives  place  in  it 
to  motivos  of  lively  passages  and  broken  chords,  — 
arpeggios  ;  and  though  worked  up  with  all  the  art  of 
counterpoint  (as  are  those  of  J.  S.  Bach),  liveliness 
and  spirited  motion,  reminding  us  of  instantaneous 
improvisation  and  inspiration,  are  its  distinguishing 
features. 
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The  old  masters  must  have  used  the  above-men- 
tioned expressions,  fantasia^  ricercare,  etc.,  which 
invariably  convey  to  our  mind  a  piece  in  this  or  that 
distinct  form,  without  attaching  to  them  as  much  dif- 
ference of  meaning  as  we  do  ;  at  least  to  judge  from 
the  construction  of  their  pieces  composed  for  the  organ 
or  the  harpsichord.  Eicercare^  or  ricercata,  for  in- 
stance, means  a  master  fugue  —  an  art  fugue  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  fugue  in  which  all  intricacies  of  double 
counterpoint  and  the  canon  find  a  place  :  while  with 
those  old  organists,  it  meant  simply  a  piece  in  the 
style  of  a  fantasie  or  extemporization. 

Toccata  Qaarti  Toni.    No.  21.— 2. 
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The  keyed  instruments  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  out  of  which  our  square,  upright,  and  grand 
pianofortes  sprung,  were  the  virginal,  the  spinet,  the 
clavichord,  and  the  harpsichord.  Instead  of  the 
hammer  which  strikes  the  strings  in  our  modern 
pianoforte,  the  key  in  those  old  instruments  raised 
little  wooden  jacks,  furnished  with  a  crow-quill,  or 
with  a  piece  of  brass  or  steel,  which  struck  the  wires. 
The  sound  which  these  instruments  produced,  though 
thin,  was  yet  free  and  clear  :  altogether,  it  had  some- 
thing dreamy  and  romantic  about  it ;  and,  when 
plaj'ed  softly,  a  good  deal  of  the  ^olian  harp.  The 
virginal,  "the  instrument  for  the  ladies,"  as  an  old 
writer  calls  it,  was  much  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England.  The  Queen  herself  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  performer  on  this  instrument.  She 
was  very  desirous  of  gaining  supremacy  as  a  virginal 
player  over  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  practised 
diligently  with  that  object.  Sir  James  Melvill  tells 
us,  that  one  day,  while  at  the  Queen's  court,  Lord 
Hursden  drew  him  up  to  a  quiet  gallery,  where  he 
might  hear  the  Queen  play  upon  the  virginal.  "  After 
I  had  hearkened  awhile,"  he  says,  "I  took  by  the 
tapestry  that  hung  before  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
and,  seeing  her  back  was  toward  the  door,  I  entered 
within  the  chamber,  and  stood  a  pretty  space,  hearing 
her  play  excellently  well ;  but  she  left  immediately  so 
soon  as  she  turned  about  and  saw  me.  She  appeared 
to  be  surprised  to  see  me,  and  came  forward,  seeming 
to  strike  me  with  her  hand,  alleging,  she  used  not  to 
play  Ijefore  men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  shun 
melancholy.  She  enquired  whether  my  queen  (Queen 
Mary)  or  she  played  best.     In  that,  I  found  myself 
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obliged  to  give  her  the  praise."  A  volume  of  pieces 
called  "Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book"  is  still  pre- 
sci'ved.  The  compositions,  consisting  of  preludes, 
dance  tunes,  and  variations  on  popular  songs,  Avcre 
written  by  Tallis,  Bird,  Farnaby,  and  Dr.  Bull. 
Orlando  Gibbons  also  composed  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  for  the  virginal  and  the  organ.  To  judge 
from  these  pieces,  which  are  most  of  them  very  dry 
exercises,  all  these  English  composers  must  have 
already  possessed  remarkable  facility  in  mastering, 
on  the  virginal,  the  harpsichord,  and  the  organ,  all 
sorts  of  difficulties ;  and  Dr.  John  Bull  especially, 
through  his  extensive  powers,  must  have  been  a  kind 
of  Thalberg  at  this  early  epoch  of  instrumental  music. 
One  of  the  most  favorite  instruments  of  all  nations, 
particularly  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, was  the  lute.  Though  it  is  long  out  of  practice 
and  forgotten,  our  poets,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  its 
euphonious  name,  still  dream  of  its  romantic  qualities. 
I  will,  therefore,  give  a  somewhat  detailed  explanation 
and  account  of  the  nature  of  this  instrument.  The 
shape  of  the  body  of  the  lute  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
turtle.  Attached  to  it  was  a  long  neck,  inlaid  with 
nine  frets,  which  marked  the  intervals,  and  over  which 
the  strings  ran :  at  the  extremity  of  the  neck  was 
attached  the  head,  or  the  cross  into  which  the 
screws,  destined  to  tune  the  strings,  were  fixed.  The 
instrument  was  not  unlike  the  guitar,  but  it  had  more 
strings, —  from  eight  to  twenty-four.  I  extract  from 
Mace's  "Musick's  Monument"  the  following  passage, 
which  will  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  played.  Mace  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
the  lute,  and  placed  it  above  all  other  instruments. 
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"Now  as  to  this  order,"  he  says,  "first  set  yourself 
down  against  a  talkie,  in  as  becoming  a  posture  as 
you  would  choose  to  do  for  your  best  reputation.  Sit 
upright  and  straight ;  then  take  up  your  lute,  holding 
it  in  a  slanting  position,  the  head  erected  against 
your  left  shoulder  and  ear.  Lay  your  left  hand  down 
upon  a  table,  and  your  right  arm  over  the  lute,  so  that 
you  may  set  your  little  finger  down  upon  the  belly  of 
the  lute,  just  under  the  bridge,  against  the  treble  or 
second  string,  and  then  keep  your  lute  stiff  and 
strongly  set,  with  its  lower  edge  against  the  table- 
edge  ;  and  so,  holding  it  firmly,  cause  it  to  stand 
steady  and  strong,  so  that  a  bystander  cannot  easily 
draw  it  from  you.  This  is  the  most  becoming,  steady, 
and  lieneficial  posture."  The  instrument  must  have 
been  of  a  very  fragile  construction  ;  for,  says  our  old 
author,  "  You  must  know  that  once  in  a  year  or  two, 
if  you  have  not  very  good  luck,  you  will  be  constrained 
to  have  its  belly  taken  off:  because,  being  so  very 
thin,  and  only  supported  with  six  or  seven  small  weak 
bars,  and  by  the  constant  stretch  of  the  strings  (which 
is  a  great  strength),  the  belly  will  often  sink  in,  and 
them  3'^our  lute  will  jar,  and  grow  unpleasant."  Matthe- 
son,  the  contemporary  of  Handel,  and  a  prolific  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  did  not  think  very  favoral^ly  of 
the  lute.  "  The  flattering  lute,"  he  says  (in  his  "  Neu- 
eroeffnetes  Orchester"),  "has  really  more  partisans 
than  it  deserves.  The  insinuating  sound  of  this 
deceiving  instrument  always  promises  more  than  it 
can  keep;  and,  before  one  knows  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  a  lute,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  cannot  exist  in  this  world  anything  more 
charming ;  but,  after  a  closer  acquaintance  with  this 
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siren  among  instruments,  one  will  soon  be  convinced 
of  its  great  defects,  one  of  which  is  the  everlasting 
tuning  ;  for,  if  a  lute-player  reaches  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  assuredly  has  spent  sixty  years  of  his  life  in  tuning. 
In  fact  it  has  been  said,  that  it  costs  the  same  money 
to  keep  a  lute  in  Paris  as  a  horse."  This  instrument, 
in  spite  of  its  defects,  was  held  in  great  favor  by 
amateurs  and  musicians  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  Avhen  it  disappeared  entirely.  The  in- 
strument called  a  theorbe  is  a  large  lute. 

Though  it  was  already  the  custom,  in  the  sixteeeth 
century,  to  unite  the  sound  of  different  musical  in- 
struments with  that  of  the  human  voice,  in  order  to 
perform  the  various  vocal  pieces  for  the  church,  as 
well  as  in  private  chapels  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
also  to  increase  the  resonance  and  to  enrich  the  body 
of  the  sound,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  accompanying  of  purely 
instrumental  music  received  more  attention,  and  be- 
came of  more  importance.  The  different  instruments 
in  use  at  this  epoch  were  only  added  at  first  to  double 
the  vocal  parts.  There  were  then  no  extra  parts 
written  for  the  instrumental  performers :  they  trans- 
posed and  arranged  the  vocal  parts  for  their  instru- 
ments in  the  best  way  they  could.  To  judge  from 
the  character  of  these  instruments  and  the  powers  of 
the  performers,  such  a  performance  must  have  been 
a  curious  cacophony.  If  a  singer  desired  to  sing 
alone,  as  melodious  pieces  for  one  voice  were  not  yet 
composed,  he  would  choose  a  piece  written  in  a 
contrapuntal  style,  sing  the  upper  part  as  the  air,  and 
play,  on  a  guitar  or  lute,  the  other  parts  as  an  ac- 
companiment.    With   the  invention  of  the   musical 
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drama,  the  opera,  and  its  formal  perfection,  instru- 
mental music  began  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  fet- 
ters of  custom,  as  a  mere  double  of  the  original  vocal 
parts.  In  the  recitative  and  the  airs,  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  sustain  the  singer  through  a 
careful  and  direct  harmonic  accompaniment ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence 
not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  dramatic 
action.  Thus,  instruction  to  this  effect  had  to  be 
given  by  the  composer ;  and  consequently  separate 
and  explicit  parts  had  also  to  be  written  for  the 
accompanying  instrumentalists.  Short  pieces,  called 
symphonies,  were  used  to  introduce  the  different 
scenes ;  and  similar  pieces,  called  ritornellos,  were 
played  between  or  at  the  close  of  the  parts.  These 
were  not  pieces  of  a  fixed  form,  but  merely  improvi- 
sations. Favorite  dance  tunes  were  also  frequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  instruments  which  composed  the  orchestra 
of  the  first  opera,  the  "  Euridice  "  by  Peri,  were  a 
harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  a  viol,  a  large  lyre,  a 
large  lute,  and  flutes.* 

The  number  of  instruments  used  at  some  previous 
festivities  in  Florence  was  more  considerable.  Forty 
different  ones  are  mentioned,  which  had  to  play  the 
accompaniments  and  the  ritornellos  on  a  grand  occa- 
sion in  1565.  The  foUowino'  is  the  lons^est  instru- 
mental  piece,  which  introduces  a  scene  in  Peri's 
"  Euridice  "  :  it  is  for  three  flutes. 

To  the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school  of  music, 
and  foremost  among  them  to  Andrea  and  Giovanni 

*  Un  Gravicembalo,  un  Chitarrone,  un  Violiuo,  una  Lira 
grande,  un  Linto  grosso,  un  Tri  flanto. 
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Gahrieli*  and  Claudio  Monteverde,  belongs  most  of 
the  credit  of  having  in  a  certain  degree  created  new 
and  independent  forms  for  instrumental  music,  and 
of  having  imparted  to  the  canzone,  the  ricercare,  the 
fantasia,  more  distinctive  characteristic  traits.  The 
former  vagueness,  as  to  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
of  these  forms,  begins  to  disappear. 

An  ingenious  vrorking  out  of  certain  motivi,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  manner  of  the  thematic  treatment  of  the 
subsequent  instrumental  fugue,  is  already  noticeable  in 
many  points  of  the  ricercare  of  the  two  Gabrieli.  A 
marked  diiSerence  of  formal  construction  began  to  dis- 
tinguish the  canzone  from  the  ricercare,  the  fantasia 
from  the  capriccio.  Thus  the  canzone,  of  a  more  ari- 
oso character,  gradually  discarded  the  former  strict 
contrapuntal  treatment ;  it  was  probably  the  precursor 
of  the  sonata,  as  first  cultivated  in  Italy,  while  the 
ricercare  led  undoubtedly  into  the  fugue,  as  perfected 
by  Bach.  The  "  sonare  cantare "  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  title-pages  of  the  madrigal,  and  the 
motet.  The  human  voice,  circumscribed  by  a  smaller 
compass,  remains  in  its  own  domain,  while  the  differ- 
ent instruments,  in  the  process  of  conquering  a  larger 
battle-field,  became  in  the  course  of  time  more  efficient 
and  characterized  by  means  of  the  greater  range  of 
original  technical  resources.  The  above  masters,  also, 
were  the  means  of  raising  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniment into  a  more  artistic  region,  giving  to  the 
orchestral  parts  a  truer  and  more  efficient  function. 
Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  between  choral  and  in- 
strumental music  began  to  be  more  distinct ;  yet  each 
of  them  lent  to  each  other  more  support,  more  effec- 
*  K.  von  Winterfield:  Johannes  Gabrieli  and  Sein  Zeitalter. 
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V  e  meaning.  In  INIontevorde's  operas,  we  already 
find  a  number  of  independent  instrumental  pieces, 
such  as  symphonies,  ritornellos,  toccatas,  romanescas, 
maurescas,  ricercares.  The  desire  of  employing  dif- 
ferent instrumental  means  for  the  characteristic  and 
dramatic  coloring  of  the  various  scenic  situations  is 
apparent  in  all  his  dramatic  compositions,  particularly 
in  the  battle-scene  between  Tancred  and  Clorinda, 
from  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  performed  in 
1624.  It  is  the  scene  which  describes  the  encounter 
of  Tancred  with  Clorinda,  whom  Tancred  meets  in 
the  night,  and,  armed  as  she  is,  believes  her  to  be  one 
of  the  heathen  warriors.  The  composer,  by  means  of 
four  stringed  instruments  (three  violas  and  a  double 
bass) ,  unfolds  before  our  mind  a  picture  which  reflects, 
with  great  dramatic  truth  and  life,  the  inner,  pas- 
sionate emotions  of  the  two  eager  combatants,  and 
also  the  spirited  exciting  combat.  The  words  of  the 
poet,  sung  in  recitative  style,  describe  this.  A  pas- 
sage in  triple  time  imitates  and  represents  the  hasty 
and  impetuous  approach  of  the  horses.  Scales,  played 
in  alternate  and  quick  succession,  open  the  duel,  and 
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in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  break  free  from  control 
and  dissolve  in  chords  played  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  manner  of  the  tremolo.  The  strings  struck  with 
fingers,  instead  of  with  the  how, pizzicato  as  we  call  it 
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to-day,  produce  chords  that  imitate  the  noise  of  the 
warriors'  helmets  striking  against  each  other.     Pas- 
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sages  of  syncopated  notes  give  an  ingenious  picture  of 
the  close  struggle  of  the  combatants.     In  their  eager 
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desire  for  victory,  they  grasp,  they  avoid,  they  deceive 
each  other.     At  last,  when  Clorinda  is  wounded  by  a 
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stroke  from  Tancred's  sword,  and  they  interrupt  the 
fight,  the  major  key  changesinto  a  minor. 

Fatigued,  exhausted,  lifting  the  helmet  of  his 
wounded  and  dying  supposed  enemy,  Tancred  rec- 
ognizes Clorinda,  the  woman  he  loves  so  much.  I 
give  you  a  detailed  description    of  this    remarkable 
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effort  of  descriptive  dramatic  music,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  documents  of  musical  art  at  this 
early  epoch.    AVith  a  keen  sense  and  great  ingenuity, 
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Monteverde  here  for  the  first  time  used  instrumental 
effects  entirely  different  from  the  vocal  ones,  and 
opened  the  road  to  his  successors.  "  It  is  well 
to  know,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  in- 
vention and  the  first  use  of  this  manner  of  writing,  so 
necessary  in  musical  dramatic  art ;  for,  without  its 
knowledge,  musical  art  was  incomplete,  having  thus 
far  only  expressed  the  quiet  and  the  soft."     When 
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first  performed,  the  instrumentalists  thought  it  ridic- 
ulous to  repeat  the  same  note  sixteen  times  (tremo- 
lando)  ;  but  Monteverde,  sure  of  his  design,  and 
convinced  of  the  dramatic  truth  of  his  intentions, 
removed  their  objections  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he . 
tauofht  them  how  to  execute  the  new  diflSculties  :  and 
the  effect  of  the  performance  of  this  scene  was  astonish- 
ing, overwhelming.  He  thus  at  once  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  their  efforts  to  produce  dramatic 
music 

Though  this  manner  of  tone  painting  —  that  is,  ex- 
pressing and  representing  to  the  mind,  by  means  of 
instrumental  effects  and  combinations,  the  different 
emotions  and  situations  the  poem  thus  describes  —  is 
in  a  cei-taiu  degree  a  new  invention  attributed  to 
Monteverde,  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  transposition,  for 
the  peculiar  mechanism  of  instruments,  of  that  which 
had  already  been  done  by  Monteverde  himself,  and 
by  other  masters  who  lived  before  and  with  him,  in 
some  of  their  madrigals  and  chansons.  I  take,  for 
instance,  "La  Battaglia  Taliana,"  a  battle-piece  by 
Matthew  le  Maistre,  from  the  year  1552,  and  com- 
posed for  four  voices.  It  is  an  extremely  lively, 
spirited,  and  ingenious  tone-picture ;  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  rattling 
of  musketry,  the  gallop  of  the  horses,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  a  lively  contest,  are  imitated  very  faithfully 
by  means  of  vocal  combinations  and  characteristic  syl- 
lables and  words.  Monteverde,  endowed  with  great 
penetration  and  practical  sense,  no  doubt  understood 
at  once  with  what  s:resLt  advantage  and  effect  instru- 
ments,  in  preference  to  voices,  may  be  used  in  similar 
forms,  leaving  to  each  one  of  them  its  own  peculiar- 
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ity,  but  when  coinhinecl,  drawing  out  of  them  such 
resources  as  render  his  tone-picture  more  complete, 
more  effective.  In  this  sense,  he  may  be  regarded, 
and  perhaps  with  more  reason  than  any  other  of  his 
contemporaries,  as  the  real  creator  of  modern  dramatic 
and  instrumental  music. 

With  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  dramatic 
element,  the  formal  construction  of  musical  art 
changed  entirely.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  ecclesiastical  keys  are,  a  strict  use  of  diatonic 
melodic  forms,  and  the  observance  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  semitone  (mi  fa)  in  all  the  scales 
or  modes  (see  these  scales  in  the  first  chapter). 
Through  this,  each  one  of  the  modes  is  subjected  to 
a  peculiar  harmonic  treatment,  and  different  closing 
formulas  (cadenzas).  The  difference  between  the 
various  keys  is  thus  more  marked  than  that  between 
our  modern  major  and  minor  keys,  and  their  trans- 
position to  other  degrees.  This  led  the  old  writers 
to  attribute  to  every  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  keys  the 
power  of  individual  expression  and  effect ;  but,  like 
some  of  our  modern  theorists,  who  vainly  endeavor 
to  explain  in  a  similar  way  the  character  of  our 
major  and  minor  keys,  these  old  authors  do  not  at  all 
agree  as  to  the  nature  of  feeling  expressed  by  each 
ecclesiastical  key.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  however,  freer  rules  in  the  practice 
of  the  old  modes  began  to  be  made  use  of;  adherence 
to  their  purely  diatonic  character  became  gradually 
less  strict.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  madrigal  com- 
posers, and  especially  the  masters  of  the  Venetian 
school,  the  chromatic  element,  degree  by  degree, 
modified  the  austerity  of  the  diatonic  character  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  keys  :  for,  in  the  madrigal,  composers 
moved  more  independently  in  formal  construction ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  harmonic  innovation,  so  freely 
introduced  in  the  madrigal,  the  rigid  and  long- 
sanctioned  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  old  mass  began, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  more  detail  on 
the  construction  of  the  ecclesiastical  keys.  For 
a  closer  study,  consult  J.  J.  Fux's  "  Gradus  ad 
Parnassimi"  (1725,  Vienna)  and  Padre  Martini's 
"  Esemplare  osia  Saggio  fondamentale  pratico  di  Con- 
trappunto"  (1774-75,  2  vols.,  Bologna).  But  above 
all,  I  would  refer  to  the  actual  musical  works  of  the 
old  church  composers. 

Monteverde  was  one  of  the  first  masters  (perhaps 
the  first)  who  freely  introduced  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh,  in  our  modern  sense  ;  through  this 
he  contributed,  more  than  any  other  composer,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  keys,  and  the  substitu- 
tion instead,  of  our  modern  tonalities,  governed  by 
the  dominant  seventh,  and  the  tonic.  These  modes 
lie  at  the  sources  of  nearly  all  folk-songs  and  dance 
tunes.  Instrumental  music,  in  a  great  degree  founded 
on  these  popular  forms,  thus  created  its  own  forms 
and  tonal  modes.  With  the  supremacy  of  the  major 
and  minor  modes,  the  material  of  our  modern  musical 
art  began  to  develop  itself  with  more  freedom,  with 
more  fluency,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  pliable 
to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  dramatic  and 
instrumental  composer. 

Monteverde's  successors,  such  as  Carissimi,  Cesti, 
Scarlatti,  took  up  the  work  of  perfecting  dramatic 
music,  as  well  as  of  using  the  instruments  with  more 
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refinement  and  efiect.  The  noisy  wind  instruments, 
forever  out  of  tune  (their  construction  having  not  yet 
attained  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  as  in  our 
modern  times),  disappear  entirely  from  the  orchestra, 
or  are  employed  with  more  discretion.  The  accom- 
paniment is  limited  to  stringed  instruments,  the  harp- 
sichord, and  the  lute  ortheorbe.  In  the  church,  in- 
stead of  trombones,  cornetti,  and  trumpets,  stringed 
instruments  are  frequently  united  with  the  organ. 
Thus  more  contrast  and  artistic  effect  were  gained  in 
the  performance  of  cantatas,  masses,  and  oratorios. 

With  the  perfection  of  construction  in  the  family  of 
stringed  instruments,  such  as  violins,  violas,  violon- 
cellos, and  double  basses,  by  the  celebrated  violin 
makers,  Amati,  Guarneri,  Stradivari,  Stainer,  etc., 
some  of  whom  were  already  celebrated  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  art  of  violin  playing  was 
first  brought  in  Italy  to  that  high  degree  of  execution 
and  artistic  performance,  in  which  the  Italian  virtuosi 
soon  rivalled  the  great  singers.  The  musician,  who 
through  his  masterly  performance  on  the  violin,  and 
also  through  the  fine  and  noble  compositions  which 
he  wrote  and  published  for  this  instrument,  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries 
towards  the  development  of  our  modern  chamlier 
music,  was  Arcangelo  Corelli,  born  in  1653,  at  For- 
signano,  near  Bologna.  Corelli,  when  scarcely  yet 
known,  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  where  he 
played  at  some  princely  courts  with  great  applause 
and  distinction.  After  a  few  years  of  residence  in 
that  country,  and  principally  at  Munich,  he  went 
back  to  Italy  and  made  Rome  his  permanent  home. 
Corelli,  as  a  violin  player,  is  said  to  have  distin- 
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guished  himself  throufrh  a  round,  pure,  and  very 
refined  tono ;  and  though  his  technical  skill  and 
execution  of  great  difficulties  were  surpassed  by 
many  good  orchestral  leaders  of  his  time,  yet, 
through  his  noble,  exquisite,  and  truthful  expression, 
and  his  classic  compositions,'  he  surpassed  them  all. 
As  such,  he  is  with  right  considered  the  father  of 
violin  playing.  Corelli  was  a  very  modest  and 
amiable  artist, ,  but  a  very  sensitive  one.  Handel, 
while  in  Rome,  had  one  of  his  overtures  performed 
there.  Corelli  played  the  first  violin  in  the  orchestra 
on  this  occasion,  according  to  his  own  style,  which 
was  very  refined  but  full  of  sentiment,  and  missed 
the  spirited  grand  idea  of  the  composer.  Handel, 
losing  all  patience,  took  in  his  customary  brusque 
way  Corelli's  violin,  in  order  to  show  him  how  he 
meant  to  have  his  work  played.  "  But,  my  dear 
Saxon,"  said  Corelli  very  gently,  "your  overture  is 
wi'itt en  in  the  French  style,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." Corelli  had  already  experienced  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  public,  which  very  often  condemns  and 
forgets  next  morning  the  artist  it  vociferously  ap- 
plauded the  evening  before.  While  on  a  short  visit 
to  Xaples,  a  virtuoso  on  the  hautboy  and  another  on 
the  violin  —  both  much  inferior  to  him  —  won  the 
admiration  and  the  applause  of  the  Romans ;  thus, 
when  back  in  Rome,  he  thought  himself  forgotten. 
This  caused  him  so  much  chagrin  that  it  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  days.  He  died  in  1712.  Corelli 
published  a  great  many  works  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, with  accompaniment  of  a  figured  bass. 

Other    great  violin-players    at   this    epoch    were 
Geminiani,  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  Vivaldi^  Veracini,  and, 
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above  all,  Guiseppe  Tarfini,  born  at  Istria,  in  1692. 
To  judge  from  Turtini's  compositions  for  the  violin, 
he  must  have  possessed  an  extraordinary  mastery 
over  his  instrument ;  they  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  dif- 
ficult passages,  trills,  double  trills,  and  skips.  Ilis 
playing  was  distinguished  ])y  a  full,  round,  and  pure 
tone  ;  by  great  elegance,  but  a  free,  yet  energetic 
bowing.  Tartini's  early  life  was  full  of  romance. 
As  a  youth,  his  parents  wished  him  to  enter  a  Francis- 
can convent ;  but  he  had  no  inclination  for  such  a 
secluded  life.  He  afterwards  frequented  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua,. in  order  to  study  law.  Endowed  with 
rare  intelligence  and  great  natural  facility,  he  mastered 
his  studies  with  ease  :  and,  besides  his  continual  cul- 
tivation of  the  violin,  he  found  ample  time  to  devote 
to  the  art  of  fencing,  Avhich  he  loved  passionately. 
Having  become  very  expert  in  the  handling  of  the 
sword,  and  being  also  confident  of  his  own  ability, 
his  quarrelsome  temper  induced  him  to  fight  one  duel 
after  the  other ;  he  thus  neglected  his  studies,  and 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  in 
Paris,  as  a  fencing  master.  He  would  have  probably 
thus  been  lost  to  musical  art,  of  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  in  more  than  one  respect  a  most  worthy 
representative ;  but,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  of  Padua,  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Cornaro, 
he  married  her  secretly.  This  secret  union  having 
become  publicly  known,  his  parents,  irritated  at  his 
ill-conduct,  refused  him  all  further  subsidies ;  and 
the  cardinal,  enraged  at  his  boldness,  set  the  police 
to  watch  him.  Tartini  fled  towards  Rome.  On  his 
way  to  that  city,  he  met  a  priest,  a  near  relation  of 
his,  who,  taking  pity  on  his  reduced  situation,  in- 
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vited  him  to  his  own  convent  in  the  town  of  Assiso. 
At  this  convent  our  artist  hid  for  two  years  ;  even  his 
young  wife  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him. 
In  this  solitude,  and  much  influenced  by  the  kindness 
and  the  piety  of  the  monks  of  the  convent,  he  devoted 
all  his  time  to  the  study  of  music,  especially  violin 
plaj'ing ;  one  of  the  monks,  being  an  accomplished 
musician,  assisted  him  much  in  his  studies.  After  a 
secret  sojourn  of  two  years  in  the  convent,  he  was 
discovered  by  one  of  his  own  townsmen,  when  play- 
ing in  the  church  of  the  convent  at  some  festivity. 
The  cardinal  having  meanwhile  softened  down  to- 
wards him,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  family,  — a 
better  and  wiser  man.  He  afterwards  became  chapel- 
master  at  the  principal  church  in  Padua.  He  wrote 
and  pul)lished  a  great  many  compositions  of  classic 
value  for  stringed  instruments,  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish a  new  system  of  harmony,  founded  a  music 
school  at  Padua,  and  formed  a  great  many  excellent 
pupils.  I  will  here  only  mention  the  distinguished 
JSfardini.  Tartini  was  often  called  by  the  Italians, 
11  Maestro  delle  nazioni.  His  sonata,  "  The  Devil's 
Trill,"  is  well  known  ;  the  circumstance  that  gave  ex- 
istence as  well  as  its  title  to  this  remarkable  com- 
position is  less  so.  Tartini  writes,  "  One  night,  in 
1713,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  made  a  compact  with  the 
Devil,  who  had  entered  my  service  :  everything  suc- 
ceeded according  to  my  wishes  :  my  desires  were  al- 
ways foreseen,  and  exceeded  even,  by  the  anxiety  of 
my  servant.  I  fancied  that  I  gave  him  my  violin  to 
play  some  airs  to  me ;  but  I  was  greatly  surprised 
when  I  heard  so  beautiful,  so  original  a  sonata,  ex- 
ecuted with  such    superior  intelligence,  that  I  had 
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never  even  imagined  anything  "that  could  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  it.  In  breathless  astonishment 
and  delight,,  I  awoke,  and  seized  my  violin,  hoping 
to  recall  at  least  a  part  of  what  I  had  heard ;  but  in 
vain.  The  piece  I  then  composed  is  certainly  the 
best  I  ever  wrote ;  and  I  still  call  it,  *  The  Devil's 
Sonata ' :  but  it  is  so  far  beneath  what  I  heard  in  my 
dream,  that  I  would  then  have  broken  my  violin  and 
abandoned  music  forever,  had  I  been  in  a  condition 
to  do  so." 

Besides  the  classic  schools  of  violin  playing  which 
the  masters  already  mentioned  founded  in  Italy,  the 
art  of  harpsichord  or  pianoforte  playing  could  also 
claim,  at  this  epoch,  worthy  and  ingenious  composers 
and  performers.  The  greatest  among  all  was  Domin- 
ico  Scarlatti,  born  in  1683,  and  son  of  the  renowned 
composer  Allessandro  Scarlatti.  Dominico  Scarlatti 
also  composed  operas  and  church  music,  but  his 
.greatest  importance  and  merit  lay  in  his  compositions 
for  the  harpsichord.  He  designated  them  sonatas, 
though  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  form 
which  we  to-day  call  sonata :  they  are  pieces  in 
one  movement,  generally  in  two  parts,  built  upon 
very  simple,  but  very  spirited,  original,  and  always 
graceful  motivos.  They  are  perfect  genre  pictures, 
full  of  elegance,  full  of  poetical  contrast,  developing, 
in  an  ingenious  manner,  all  the  resources  of  his  great 
and  perfect  mastery  over  the  instrument.  Most  of 
these  unique  pieces  sound  as  fresh  and  melodious  as 
if  they  had  been  composed  only  yesterday.  The 
following  extract  may  give  you  an  idea  of  Scarlatti's 
powers  as  a  harpsichord  player  :  Thomas  Roseingrave, 
himself  a  performer  of  some  eminence  on  the  harpsi- 
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chord  and  organ,  while  on  a  visit  in  Venice,  was 
invited,  as  a  stranger  and  a  virtuoso,  to  an  acaderaia 
at  the  house  of  some  nobleman,  where,  among  others, 
he  was  requested  to  sit  down  to  the  harpsichord,  and 
favor  the  company  with  a  toccata,  as  a  specimen 
della  sua  virtu,  of  his  capacity ;  and,  says  he,  "  finding 
myself  rather  better  in  courage  and  finger  than  usual, 
I  exerted  myself,  and  fancied,  by  the  applause  I 
received,  that  my  performance  had  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  company."  After  a  cantata  had 
been  sung,  a  young  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  in  a 
black  wig,  who  had  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
very  quiet  and  attentive  while  Roseingrave  played, 
being  asked  to  sit  down  to  the  harpsichord,  began  to 
play.  Roseingrave  said  when  he  had  heard  him  that 
he  thought  ten  hundred  devils  had  been  at  the  instru- 
ment ;  he  never  heard  such  passages  of  execution 
and  efiect  before.  The  performance  so  far  surpassed 
his  own  and  every  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he 
thought  it  possible  he  should  ever  arrive,  that,  if  he 
had  been  in  sight  of  any  instrument  with  which  to 
have  done  the  deed,  he  would  have  cut  off  his  own 
fingers.  Upon  inquiring  the  name  of  this  extraor- 
dinary performer,  he  was  told  that  it  was  Dominico 
Scarlatti. 

Other  distinguished  Italian  performers  on  the  harp- 
sichord, and,  at  the  same  time,  composers  of  merit 
for  this  favorite  instrument,  at  this  epoch,  were 
Durante,  Paradies,  T*07'j)o.ra,  Gasparini,  and  ,4?- 
berti. 

France  at  this  time  also  claims  to  have  produced 
clever  and  original  haipsichord  and  organ  players, 
such  as  Qhambonnieres,  d'Angelbert,  the   CouperinSy 
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MarcJiand,  Daqmn^  Hameau.  Frangois  Couperin, 
called  the  great,  as  he  was  considered  the  most  dis- 
tinguished master  of  an  illustrious  family  of  musi- 
cians, was  born  in  Paris,  in  1678.  To  judge  from 
his  compositions,  which  are  elegant,  full  of  spirit  and 
originality,  he  must  have  been  a  very  accomplished 
performer ;  but  his  pieces  are  frequently  so  overladen 
with  trills  and  other  ornamental  notes,  indispensable 
to  an  instrumental  performer  at  that  time,  that  the 
graceful  and  simple  melodies  are,  so  to  say,  entirely 
smothered.  Couperin  also  published  an  instruction- 
book,  "  L'art  de  toucher  le  Clavecin,"  which  was  of 
great  influence  on  the  further  development  of  piano 
playing.  Couperin  died  in  1733.  His  greatest  im- 
mediate successor  was  Jean  Philij>pe  Rameau,  born 
at  Dijon,  in  1685,  distinguished  as  theorist,  opera 
composer,  and  performer  on  the  organ  and  the  harp- 
sichord. Eameau's  compositions  for  the  harpsichord 
are,  inharmonious  treatment  as  well  as  in  melodious 
invention,  richer  than  those  of  Couperin :  they  are 
fresh,  original,  graceful,  and  very  ingenious  in  formal 
construction :  some  of  them  are  real  little  gems. 
Eameau  died  in  1741,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  great  master  of  a  series  of  fine  performers  of  this 
old  French  school  of  piano  and  organ  playing.  The 
custom  of  giving  to  many  compositions,  and  also  to 
difierent  dances,  for  the  harpsichord  or  pianoforte, 
characteristic  titles,  such  as  "La  Rare,"  "La  Fa- 
vourite," "La  Fleurie  ou  la  tendre  Nanette,"  "Le 
Eeveilmatin,"  "  La  Fanfarinette,"  "  La  Musette,"  etc. , 
etc.,  suiTjrestinsr  to  our  mind  certain  ideas  intended 
by  the  composer  to  be  conveyed  through  them,  is  not 
altogether  a  modern  invention.     'We  find   that  the 
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above-mentioned  French  composers,  as  well  as  Ger- 
man, English,  and  Italian  instrumentalists  of  that 
time,  made  frequent  use  of  this  means  ;  to  which, 
however,  it  is  well  not  to  attach  too  much  importance, 
as  it  easily  leads  us  to  overate  the  insignificant  and 
empty  fabrications  of  mere  mechanists,  who  vainly 
seek  to  cover  their  utter  want  of  inventiveness  and 
necessary  knowledge  by  high-sounding,  suggestive 
titles.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  find  a  pretty  title 
for  a  piece  than  to  discover  fine  and  efiective  mel- 
odies. 

Of  English  instrumental  composers  and  harpsi- 
chord players  at  this  epoch  I  must  mention  Lawes^ 
Locke,  Roseingrave,  Jenkins,  Purcell,  and  Dr.  Blow. 
Jenkins  and  Purcell  are  the  most  important  among 
them.  Jenkins  composed  numerous  works,  fancies 
and  sonatas,  for  stringed  instruments,  and  enjoyed 
great  popularity  during  his  life.  Some  of  Purcell's 
sonatas  for  stringed  instruments  and  a  liarpsichord, 
also  some  of  his  pieces  in  the  dance  forms  of  his  time, 
are  spirited  and  full  of  fancy.  He  well  appreciated 
the  melodious  and  elegant  style  which  distinguished 
the  compositions  of  such  Italian  masters  as  Carissimi, 
Cesti,  Colonna,  Bassani,  Stradella,  and,  no  doubt, 
studied  their  works  diligently  and  beneficially  ;  for, 
in  the  preface  to  his  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins, 
and  a  bass  for  the  harpsichord  or  organ,  he  says,  ''  For 
its  author,  he  has  faithfully  endeavored  a  just  imita- 
tion of  the  most  famed  Italian  masters,  principally  to 
bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  that  sort  of 
music  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our  country- 
men, whose  humor  it  is  time  now  should  begin  to 
loath    the    levity    and    balladry   of  our   neighbors 
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(the  French).  The  attempt  he  confesses  to  be  l)old 
and  daring,  there  behig  pens  and  artists  of  more 
eminent  abilities,  much  better  qualified  for  the  em- 
ployment than  his  or  himself,  which  he  well  hopes, 
these,  his  weak  endeavors,  will  in  due  time  provoke 
and  inilamc  to  a  more  accurate  understanding.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  unskilfulness  in  the  Italian 
language  ;  but  that  is  the  unhappiness  of  his  educa- 
tion, which  cannot  justly  be  counted  his  fault:  how- 
ever, he  thinks  he  may  warrantalily  affirm,  that  he  is 
not  mistaken  in  the  power  of  the  Italian  notes,  or 
elegancy  of  their  compositions." 

After  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
mstrumental  music  made  gi'cat  progress,  especially 
in  Germany  ;  and  the  vast  number  of  talented  men 
who  devoted  all  their  energy  and  attention  to  this 
branch  of  musical  art  soon  assured  its  supremacy  in 
Germany.  The  organ  and  the  harpsichord,  however, 
were  the  instruments  first  cultivated  with  the  gi'catest 
success.  Since  the  organ  was  to  lead,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  accompany,  by  means  of  solemn  and 
noble,  but  simple  harmonies,  the  sacred  song,  the 
chorale  of  the  Protestant  congregations,  its  impor- 
tance began  to  be  more  and  more  conspicuous,  and  as 
such,  necessarily  also  better  understood  by  organists. 
The  chorale,  which  grew  up  and  was  formed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Protestant  church,  gained  for  the  Prot- 
estant organist  the  same  position,  the  same  impor- 
tance, that  the  Gregorian  chant  so  justly  obtained  for 
the  great  church  composers  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  :  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  German- 
Protestant  church  music. 

The  German  organists,  the  hereditary  and  faithful 
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cultivators  of  that  great  art,  counterpoint,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  employed  all  their  science  and  knowledge 
to  enrich,  by  means  of  artistic  and  suitable  organ 
playing,  the  musical  part  of  the  Protestant  church 
service,  always  making  the  chorale  the  ground,  the 
principal  theme  of  their  efforts.  But  how  simple  and 
modest  were  the  positions  and  the  pretensions  of  these 
honest  old  organists  !  And  yet,  how  deep  and  truth- 
ful are  the  works  which  they  destined  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  religious  service  !  It  must  have  been  only 
through  an  exceptional  perseverance  and  application, 
coupled  with  great  love  and  veneration  for  the  noble 
art,  that  they  were  able  to  create  such  numerous  fine 
works  ;  for  the  method  of  instruction  was  then  yet 
a  complicated  one,  full  of  unnecessary  difficulties, 
derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  pedantic  mania 
for  surrounding  it  with  puerile  mysteries.  But  such 
masters  as  Bach  and  Handel  have  proved  what  a  solid 
foundation  of  musical  education  this  school  of  German 
organists  was.  The  Gregorian  chant  and  the  Protest- 
ant chorale  run  like  a  red  thread  through  the  musical 
part  of  the  church  service  of  the  two  great  religious 
denominations  :  these  really  sacred  songs  of  the  two 
churches  are  the  first  impressions  which  touch  the 
soul  of  the  young  Christian  on  his  entrance  into  the 
church,  and  are,  as  such,  the  indestructible  echoes  of 
his  first  sacred  associations.  As  Holy  Writ  forms  the 
invariable  foundation  of  the  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  Christian,  so  the  Gregorian  chant 
and  the  chorale  ought  to  form  the  ground  and  invari- 
able theme  of  the  true  church  composer  ;  and,  as  long 
as  composers  understood  and  valued  this  inestimable, 
noble,  and  really  sacred  practice,  their  works  com- 
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posed  for  the  church  truthfully  and  appropriately 
fulfilled  their  solemn  office :  these  works  were  thus 
imbued  with  the  sacred  character  derived  from  the 
themes  of  the  sacred  songs :  then,  necessarily,  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  secu- 
lar and  sacred  music,  IIow  is  it  to-day?  A  glance 
at  the  meaningless  fabrications,  destined  for  the 
church  by  our  would-be  church  composers,  will  at 
once  betray  to  you  their  profane  models.  The 
frivolous,  worldly  variations,  and  silly,  sentimental 
organ  voluntaries,  which  greet  you  at  your  entrance 
into  sacred  places,  will  tell  you  the  source  from  which 
the  pliant  organist  has  drawn.  It  is  the  fashionable 
opera  of  to-day,  with  its  worn-out  phrases,  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  original  sacred  songs  ;  it  is  the 
empty  modern  ballad  that  has  supplanted  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  and  chorale  :  and,  according  to  my  con- 
viction, only  a  return  to  the  true  source  of  sacred 
Christian  church  music  will  enable  our  church  com- 
posers to  resuscitate  real  church  art. 

The  list  of  celebrated  German  organists  who  lived 
before  and  with  Bach  and  Handel  is  long.  I  shall 
onl}'  mention  Samuel  Scheidt^  John  J.  Froberger  (the 
distinguished  pupil  of  the  renowned  Frescobaldi),  J. 
C.  Kerl,  J.  Pachebel,  Buxtehude,  Reinhen,  Zachau 
(the  master  of  Handel),  George Muffat,  Fischer,  Kuh- 
naM,the  predecessor  of  Bach  at  Leipzig  (and  the  first 
who  has  written  a  sonata  in  which  we  may  trace  the 
first  dawn  of  our  present  sonata  form) ,  and  the  differ- 
ent al)le  organists  of  that  musical  family,  of  which  J. 
S.  Bach  was  the  gi'eatest  member,  while  he  was  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  of  all  organists.  The  vast 
number  of  immortal  works,  in  every  style,  which  Bach 
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has  left  for  the  orsran,  will  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
all  true  organ  playing,  as  they  will  also  remain  the 
lofty  study  of  every  earnest,  striving  organist  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Handel,  great  in  every  art-form  known  at  his 
time,  was  not  less  great  as  an  organist.  In  his 
concertos  for  the  organ,  he  has  deposited  such  a 
treasiu-e  of  original  and  beautiful  ideas,  that  it  needs 
only  the  loving  and  aspiring  mind  of  the  true  artist  to 
bring  them  to  light  again.  And  in  what  glory  do 
Handel's  ideas  shine,  when  truly  interpreted !  All 
these  organists  were  distinguished  players  on  the  harp- 
sichord and  industrious  composers  for  that  instru- 
ment. The  favorite  form  of  these  old  composers 
and  harpsichord  players  was  the  suite ;  that  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  several  movements  or  pieces  in  different 
forms  (lessons,  as  they  were  also  called  by  old 
writers),  but  usually  all  in  the  same  key.  These 
movements,  like  those  of  our  modern  sonata,  — 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  substitute  for  the  old  suite,  — 
were  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  necessary  sesthet- 
ical  contrasts;  they  differed  in  time,  motion,  and 
rhythm ;  yet,  being  all  in  the  same  key,  the  inner 
relation  was  to  a  certain  degree  preserved.  These 
movements  consisted  of  pieces  in  the  usual  dance 
forms,  such  as  the  Allemande,  the  Courante,  the 
Gavotte,  the  Bourree,  the  Passacaglia,  the  Passepied, 
the  Sarabande,  the  Pavane,  the  Air,  the  Minuetto, 
the  Gigue,  the  Chaconne,  etc.,  etc.  The  Preludium 
also  found  a  place  in  the  suite.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  suite  gave  place 
to  the  partita,  to  which  our  modern  sonata  finally 
succeeded.  I  will  give  here  the  meaning  which  the 
27 
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teachers  and  composers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  attached  to  the  character  and 
eflect  of  the  different  movements  which  composed  a 
suite,  or  a  course  of  lessons  for  various  instruments  ; 
this  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  art-practice  of 
our  forefathers. 

"  The  Prelude  is  commonly  a  piece  of  confused, 
wild,  shapeless,  intricate  play  (as  most  use  it)  ;  in 
which  no  perfect  form,  shape,  or  uniformity  can  be 
perceived,  but  a  random  business,  pattering  and 
groping  up  and  down  from  one  stop  or  key  to  another, 
and  generally  so  performed  as  to  make  trial  whether 
the  instrument  be  well  in  tune  or  not."  Bach,  how- 
ever, gave  to  the  prelude  a  more  artistic  form,  full 
of  poetical  contents. 

TJie  Pavane  is  a  grave  and  majestic  Spanish  dance, 
wherein  the  dancers  turn  round,  and  make  a  wheel  or 
tail  before  each  other,  like  that  of  a  peacock  ;  hence 
its  name.  It  was  anciently  in  great  repute,  and  was 
danced  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and  sword,  by  those 
of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by  princes  with  their 
mantles,  and  by  ladies  with  their  gowns  trailing  after 
them.  The  time  thereof  is  the  slowest  and  gravest 
in  instrumental  music  ;  it  generally  consisted  of  three 
strains. 

Hie  Courante  is  a  piece  in  triple  time,  commonly 
of  two  strains,  and  full  of  sprightliness  and  vigor, 
lively,  l)risk,  and  cheerful. 

The  Minuetto  is  a  composition  in  triple  time,  of 
rather  slow  and  graceful  motion.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Poitou,  in  France. 

The  Sarahande,  probably  originally  derived  from 
Spain,  is  of  a  slow  and  serious  character.  It  is  also 
in  triple  time. 
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*'A  Tattle  de  Moy  is  a  new-fashioned  thing,  much 
like  a  Saraband,  only  it  has  more  of  conceit  and 
humor  in  it  " 

''Jigs  are  light,  squibbish  things,  only  fit  for  fan- 
tastical and  easy,  light-headed  people,  and  are  of  any 
sort  of  time." 

The  Gavotte  is  a  dance  tune  of  two  strains  in  com- 
mon time.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  brisk  and  lively 
nature,  and  sometimes  also  of  a  tender  and  rather 
slow  movement. 

The  Chaconne  (ciacona)  is  a  composition,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  a  ground  bass,  consisting 
of  four  measures  of  three  crotchets  each,  repeated  to 
continuully-varied  melodies  called  couplets.  These 
varied  melodies  or  couplets,  passing  and  repassing 
freely  from  the  major  to  the  relative  minor  key,  from 
the  grave  to  the  gay,  from  the  tender  to  the  lively,  — 
but  without  chanffinsr  the  motion  of  the  time,  —  form 
those  interesting  contrasts  which  fetter  the  attention 
of  the  listener.  I  mention  among  others,  that  won- 
derful chaconne  for  violin  alone,  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

The  Passacaglia,  or  passecaille,  is  properly  no 
more  than  a  chaconne.  The  only  difference  between 
them  is  that  the  movement  of  the  passecaille  is  some- 
what graver,  the  tune  softer,  and  the  expression  less 
lively. 

The  term  Allemande  represents  two  kinds  of  com- 
position. First,  a  German  national  dance  written  in 
common  time,  two  crotchets  in  a  measure  and  of 
brisk  and  lively  character.  Then  a  grave  and  slow 
air  or  melody  of  four  crotchets  in  a  measure. 

The  suites  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  such  exquisite, 
fresh,  and  original  compositions,  that  to  ignore  them 
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is  to  deprive  one's  self  of  genuine  musical  enjoyment, 
—  every  one  of  their  movements  is  so  characteristic, 
and  betrays  in  every  bar  that  master-hand  that  formed 
them. 

The  suites  of  Gottlieb  Miiffat,  a  pupil  of  the  re- 
nowned theorist  and  composer,  J.  J.  Fux,  of  Vienna, 
are  also  rich  in  fancy  and  harmony,  and  worthy  pro- 
ductions for  the  harpsichord  of  that  time.  I  must 
also  mention  that  admiral)le,  well-known  classical 
work  of  Bach,  the  "  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,"  or 
"  Well-tempered  Pianoforte,"  a  collection  of  forty- 
eight  preludes  and  fugues  in  all  the  major  and  minor 
keys.  So  great  is  the  artistic  value  and  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  this  work,  that  like  a  rock,  it  has  withstood 
for  more  than  a  century  all  the  changing  phases  of 
taste,  influenced  by  the  caprices  and  fashions  of  time. 
Eternal  youth  and  unsurpassed  perfection  stamp 
every  piece  of  the  collection. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  long  it  was  before 
these  old  harpsichord  players  learned  to  use  all  the 
five  fingers  as  means  of  artistic  execution  in  a  manner 
that  seems  so  natural  to  us.  Mattheson,  as  late  as 
1735,  teaches  the  following  fingering. 

For  the  right  hand,  ascending. 
CDEF^GABCDEF 
3    4,    3    4,    3    4,     3    4,    3  .4,     3 
descending       C     B     A     G    F    E 

5     4     3,     2    3,     2     3, 
Left  hand,  ascending,  descending  : 
3  2  1,  2  1,  2  1,  2  1,  etc.:  2  3,  2  3,  2 

Bach  was  here,  as  ever,  the  master,  who,  through 
his  keen  sense  and  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  true, 
brought  order  and  system  into  the  application  of  the  use 
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of  the  fingers,  for  more  effective  execution  and  artistic 
rendering  of  the  difficulties  of  keyed  instruments. 

The  orchestral  resources  of  this  epoch,  by  means  of 
diligent  practice  on,  and  continual  improvement  of, 
the  different  instruments,  were  brought  to  greater 
effect,  principally  through  those  two  admirable  mas- 
ters. Bach  and  Handel,  who  left  the  ineffaceable 
stamp  of  their  genius  on  every  art-form  that  their 
minds  took  hold  of.  I  need  only  mention  Handel's 
hautboy  concertos,  his  "  Fire  Music,"  and  many  of 
his  overtures  to  operas  and  oratorios  ;  Bach's  beautiful 
violin  sonatas,  orchestra  suites,  pianoforte  concertos, 
and  other  instrumental  works.  They  and  their  con- 
temporaries were  acquainted  with  all  instruments, 
except  the  clarinet,  used  in  our  modern  orchestra ; 
though  they  did  not  yet  employ  these  instruments  as 
the  means  of  creating  such  varied,  rich,  and  refined 
combinations  and  brilliant  effects  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  the  scores  of  the  masters  since  Gluck 
and  Haydn.  In  their  great  choral  works,  as  well  as 
in  their  purely  instrumental  compositions,  such  as 
overtures,  suites,  concertos,  the  string  quartet  serves 
as  foundation,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  part 
throughout ;  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  kettle-drums, 
flutes,  and  hautboys  (of  which  they  used  several 
kinds,  the  ordinary  hautl)oy,  the  hautboy  d'amore, 
and  da  caccia)  were  added,  either  to  strengthen  the 
sonority  of  gi*eater  choral  masses,  or,  as  is  often  the 
case,  especially  in  Bach's  works,  they  were  made  to 
play  an  individually  important  part  in  the  different 
arias.  These  masters  have,  however,  proved  in  many 
of  their  works,  like  Bach  in  his  charming  D  major 
suite,  that  they  knew  how  to  create  ingenious  novel 
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instrumental  efTects  when  necessary.  But  these  effect8 
grew  out  of  the  great  idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
masters'  works  ;  they  were  not  used  to  hide  deficiency 
of  melodious  inventiveness  under  a  brilliant  and  highly 
colored  instrumentation. 

The  organ,  the  harpsichord,  and  formerly  the  lute 
and  the  theorbe,  were  always  found  in  the  orchestras 
of  these  old  masters.  The  art  of  playing  an  accom- 
paniment on  these  instruments,  according  to  the 
complicated  rules  of  thorough-bass  playing,  seems  to 
be  now  almost  a  lost  art;  and,  with  this,  the  real 
tradition  of  rendering  Handel's,  Bach's,  and  other 
masters'  (their  contemporaries)  works  is  in  a  great 
measure  also  lost.  We  know  that  Handel  iu  his 
oratorios,  and  Bach  in  his  cantatas  and  passion  ora- 
torios, made  a  conspicuous  use  of  the  organ,  besides 
the  instrumental  means  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  these  works,  intended  and  accepted  as 
ideal  forms  of  Protestant  church  music,  the  organ,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  religious  traditions  of 
every  Christian  nation,  thus  inevitably  forms  an  in- 
separable part.  And  in  its  austere  grandeur,  varied 
by  the  resources  of  the  manifold  stops,  is  it  not, 
when  well  handled,  a  worthy  and  fitting  back- 
ground to  such  works  ?  Eevive  the  art  of  true  organ 
playing,  as  indicated  by  Bach,  Handel,  etc.,  in  their 
numerous  works  for  this  instrument,  and  a  great  ad- 
vance towards  the  true  performance  of  many  of  these 
masters'  grand  choral  compositions  will  be  gained. 
This,  however,  would  necessitate  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  old  masters'  (in  most  senses  unrivalled) 
method  than  is  generally  found  among  our  organists 
of  to-day,  and,  with  it,  more  thorough  study  and  ex- 
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perience.  Formerly,  masters  like  Bach  himself  were 
appointed  as  judges  and  critics  of  the  aspirants  to  re- 
sponsible positions.  These  places  were  not  then  to 
be  gained  through  social  influence  alone,  or,  as  is 
now  too  often  the  case,  in  a  sphere  where  we  least 
look  to  find  it,  —  through  social  hypocrisy  and  in- 
trigue ! 

The  impulse  given  to  instrumental  music,  espe- 
cially through  the  labors  and  eflforts  of  Bach  and 
his  many  distinguished  disciples  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  great 
Italian  masters  of  violin  playing  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  was  lasting  and  beneficial  to  art.  Kings 
and  princes,  some  out  of  love  for  music,  others  for 
ambition  and  fashion's  sake,  supported  costly  chapels, 
where  an  orchestra,  composed  of  able  instrumentalists, 
was  the  feature.  Talented  composers  were  engaged 
to  provide  works  exclusively  for  the  wants  of  the 
eager  orchestras  of  these  princely  patrons.  Solos, 
trios,  concertos,  composed  by  the  best  masters  for 
various  instruments,  excited  players  to  develop  their 
own  technical  skill,  and  the  qualities  of  their  chosen 
instruments  ;  in  this  way,  such  players  sometimes 
rivalled  great  singers  in  execution.  Thus  iustru- 
umental  practice  gained  a  prominent  place  and  im- 
mense importance  in  German  musical  culture ;  and 
thus  also  was  that  great  modern  German  school  of 
instrumental  music  prepared,  headed  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

The  Epoch  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  J.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven. 


HE  instrumental  fugue,  the  canon,  and  the 
suite,  each  one  based  upon  the  intricate  arts 
of  counterpoint,  and  as  such  the  representa- 
tive musical  ai't-fonns  of  the  seveneenth  and  the  first 
partof  the  eighteenth  centuries,  received  at  the  hands 
of  Handel,  and  especially  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  highest 
degree  of  development  and  perfection.  These  forms 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  a 
great  epoch  of  musical  art.  Though  much  cultivated 
by  succeeding  composers,  the  above-mentioned  mas- 
ters' rich  contrapuntal  resources  and  deep  spirit,  that 
gave  these  art-forms  life  and  meaning,  have  been 
found  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  latter.  The 
earnestness  and  elevated  art-practice  of  J.  S.  Bach 
and  Handel  did  not  suit  the  majority  of  composers, 
who  were  rather  anxious  for  success,  and  that  very 
often  at  the  cost  of  pure  art  itself.  Apart  from  this, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch,  in  a  political  and  social 
sense,  was  already  felt ;  and  art,  so  closely  connected 
with  man's  life,  participated  in  the  great  transformation 
that  gradually  prepared  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  The  radical  and  in  many  instances  sudden 
and  extremely  harsh  and  violent  changes  that  affected 
the  social  order  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  also  changed  the  taste,  the  views,  the  in- 
tellectual requirements  and  aspirations,  of  European 
nations,  all  more  or  less  under  the  impetuous  influence 
of  the  great  French  Revolution.  New  and  far-reach- 
ing events  now  gave  new  food  to  the  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointed  to  a  new  direction  in  the  realm  of 
thought ;  and  art-life,  ninniug  side  by  side  with  in- 
tellectual life,  moulded  new  contents  into  new  and 
adequate  forms. 

In  the  history  of  the  early  epochs  of  musical  art, 
we  observed  that  vocal  music  had  already  reached  a 
great  point  of  excellence  before  a  serious  attempt  had 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  purely  instrumental 
music.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  instru- 
mental music  began  to  dispute  the  field  with  its  older 
sister,  vocal  music,  and  reached,  through  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  a  high 
point  of  beauty  and  poetical  meaning,  often  surpass- 
ing, in  richness  of  harmonj^  boldness  of  conception, 
brilliancy  of  effect,  the  best  efibrts  of  vocal  music. 
From  the  subordinate  position  of  a  mere  harmonic 
accompaniment  to  vocal  forms,  instrumental  music 
now  built  up  its  own  forms,  independent  of  vocal 
music.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  sonata, 
the  string  quartet,  the  symphony,  superseding  the 
old  forms  mentioned  above,  revealed  such  a  wealth  of 
exquisite  musical  ideas,  that  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  were  for  a  time  entirely  set  aside  as  anti- 
quated. 

Joseph  Haydn  is  generally  considered  as  the  father 
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of  modeni  instrumental  music;  and,  in  their  chief 
points,  his  works  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch.  The  artist,  however,  who  through  his  writ- 
ings and  his  style  influenced  Haydn  in  no  small 
degree,  and  whose  instrumental  compositions  served 
him  and  even  young  Mozart  as  models,  and  who  may 
be  thus  regarded  as  the  real  precursor  of  modern 
instrumental  music,  was  Oarl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach^ 
son  of  the  celebrated  J.  S.  Bach,  born  at  Weimar, 
in  the  year  1714.  His  father  taught  him  music,  not 
with  the  intention  of  allowing  him  to  choose  it  as  a 
profession,  but  rather  as  a  fine  accomplishment.  The 
artist's  nature  was,  however,  too  strong  in  Philip 
Emanuel ;  and,  having  finished  his  university  educa- 
tion, he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  practice  of 
music.  He  went  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where  he 
eventually  became  pianist  and  accompanist  of  King 
Frederick  the  Great.  In  Berlin  he  remained  till  the 
year  1767,  when,  after  the  death  of  Telemann,  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  musical  director  in  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1788.  In 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach  the  instrumental  composer  is 
already  predominant  over  the  vocal  one.  Although 
his  vocal  compositions  are  not  without  merit,  yet  his 
instrumental  ones,  and,  above  all,  his  sonatas  for  the 
piano,  are  of  more  than  merely  historical  importance, 
and  at  this  time  exercised  a  great  influence  on  all 
the  principal  musicians  of  Germany.  His  reputation 
as  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord  was  great ;  and  in 
Berlin  and  Hamburg  he  was  especially  considered 
as  an  authority  in  matters  of  harpsichord  playing. 
His  strong  points  were  great  facility  and  perfection, 
unsurpassed  smoothness  in  the  execution  of  diflScult 
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passages  and  ornaments,  refined  taste  and  elegance 
in  phrasing  ;  in  short,  his  technique^  based  on  that  of 
his  great  father,  ena1)led  him  to  give  to  the  art  of 
harpsichord  playing  a  new  direction ;  and  he  may 
thus  be  considered  justly  as  "  the  father  "  of  modern 
piano  playing.  As  an  accompanist,  according  to  the 
complicated  rules  of  thorough-bass,  he  had  no  rival ; 
and  his  theoretical  work  "  Versuch  ueber  die  wahre 
Art  das  Clavier  zu  spielen,"  in  which  he  deposited 
his  experience  as  a  teacher  and  player,  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  fine,  intellectual,  earnest,  thinking 
artist,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  had  neither  the  depth  of  talent  nor  the 
powerful  creative  faculty  which  distinguished  his 
father  in  so  high  a  measure ;  but,  as  he  strove  to 
approach  the  taste  of  the  musical  public,  he  became 
more*  popular  than  J.  S.  Bach,  but  in  doing  so  he 
never  forgot  the  supreme  duties  of  the  real  artist. 
If  he  descended  in  a  measure  to  the  level  of  the 
reigning  taste,  it  was  to  ennoble  and  elevate  it 
again  by  means  of  his  charming  works.  He  well 
saw  and  felt  the  difierence  between  his  father's 
musical  abilities  and  accomplishments  and  his  own ; 
yet  the  road  he  struck  out  for  himself  was  as  rich 
in  fine  artistic  results  as  it  was  honorable  to  the 
artist.  One  of  his  greatest  merits  is  that  of  having 
given  the  sonata  more  artistic  significance  and 
ampler  formal  construction.  The  name  "sonata" 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  then  used  to  signify  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  was  to  be  played  by  instruments  alone. 
Sonatas,  but  without  any  special  marks  of  fonnal 
arrangement,  have  since  been  composed  for  all  kinds 
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of  instruments,  for  one,  or  for  several  combined. 
Approaching,  however,  nearer  the  meaning  which 
we  attach  to  the  form  of  the  sonata,  are  the  "  Six 
Sonatjis  for  Violin  and  a  Coutinuo,"  pu})lished  in 
1681  by  the  Salzburg  chapel-master  Henry  Biber. 
These  sonatas  consist  of  different  fast  and  slow 
movements  and  variations,  arranged,  however,  without 
any  inner  aesthetical  relation.  Composed  with  more 
artistic  purpose  in  this  respect  are  the  sonatas  by 
A.  Co7'eUi,  who  published  in  1683  his  first  twelve 
sonatas  for  two  violins,  violoncello,  and  figured  bass 
for  an  organ  or  piano  accompaniment.  A  step  nearer 
towards  the  form  of  the  modern  pianoforte  sonata 
was  made  by  Johann  Ifuhnau,  who,  after  several 
previous  efforts,  published  in  1700  six  sonatas,  "  Bib- 
lische  Historien  nebst  Auslegung  in  Sonatenform  fiir 
das  Clavier."  The  composer  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate in  every  one  of  the  sonatas  some  subject  taken 
from  the  Bible.  Of  Dominico  Scarlatti's  sonatas  I 
have  already  spoken.  The  celebrated  Francesco 
Durante  also  composed  and  published,  among  others, 
a  set  of  six  interesting  pieces  called  sonatas,  consist- 
ing of  two  movements  :  the  first  he  named  "Studii," 
the  second  "  Divertimenti."  Philip  Emanuel  Bach's 
sonatas  show  a  vast  progress  over  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  generally  composes  his  sonatas  in 
three  different  movements,  contrasting  in  motion  and 
rhythm.  The  first  movement,  allegro,  is  generally 
rather  broad  in  design  and  rhythm,  full  of  life  and 
of  brilliant  passages  ;  the  second,  adagio,  is  rather 
short,  simple,  very  often  exquisite  in  harmonic  treat- 
ment and  of  a  predominantly  melodic  formation ; 
this  is  followed  by  a  third  movement,  rondo,  built 
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upon  light  rhythmic  motives,  graceful,  flowing  pas- 
sages, striking  and  suddenly  modulating  changes ; 
the  whole  as  original  as  it  is  elegant  and  effective. 
Bach  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  having  given 
way  too  much  to  that  which  we  call  to-day  the 
*'  fashion "  of  the  time.  Even  admitting  this,  the 
amateurs  for  whom  such  works  were  composed  must 
have  been  very  musical  and  of  a  decidedly  fine 
taste,  when  compared  with  those  of  our  days,  for 
whom  our  fashionable  composers  write.  Bach  also 
composed  a  number  of  symphonies  for  orchestra, 
similar  in  form  to  his  sonatas.  Four  of  them  have 
recently  been  published  in  Leipzig,  and  created  a 
very  lively  interest  when  lately  performed  at  some 
concerts.  They  are  written  for  two  horns,  two  flutes, 
two  hautboys,  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  piano 
(Jliijel) ,  and  double  bass. 

Among  those  composers,  contemporaries  of  Ph.  E. 
Bach,  who  composed  sonatas,  are  to  be  mentioned 
his  two  brothers,  Friedmann  and  Johann  Christian  ; 
Goldberg,  one  of  J.  S.  Bach's  best  pupils ;  the  re- 
nowned Hasse ;  Leopold  Mozart,  the  father  of  the 
great  Mozart ;  the  well-known  theorists  Kirnberger 
and  Marpurg,  Agricola,  Rolle,  etc.  The  composer, 
however,  whose  instrumental  works  mark  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  music  was  Joseph  Haydn,  born  March 
31,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  a  small  village  in  Austria. 
Through  a  happy  accident,  the  Vienna  chapel-master 
Renter,  on  a  tour  through  the  country,  happened  to 
visit  the  school  where  Haydn  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  his  cousin  Frank,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Haimburg.  Renter  heard  the  eight-year-old  boy 
sing,  was  charmed  with  his  voice,  and  accepted  him  as 
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one  of  the  choir-boys  for  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  at 
Vienna.  While  there  Haydn  studied  as  much  as 
chance  would  allow  ;  he  also  tried  his  young  powers 
at  divers  compositions.  He  felt,  however,  the  want 
of  a  guide  to  initiate  him  into  the  rules  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint;  but,  not  being  able  to  afford  to 
engage  a  competent  teacher  under  whose  direction 
he  might  learn  those  rules,  he  bought,  with  some 
money  his  father  had  sent  him,  Fux's  "  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,"  and  Mattheson's  "  Yollkommener  Ka- 
pellmeister." The  money  was  sent  him  to  buy  clothes 
with.  He  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  his  voice,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  choir,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty. 
Though  experiencing  all  sorts  of  privations  and  trials, 
his  profound  and  disinterested  love  for  his  art  never 
once  deserted  him :  all  his  endeavor  was  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  m.eans  that  would  enable  him 
to  become  a  fine  artist.  After  many  vicissitudes  and 
material  wants  of  all  kinds,  he  succeeded,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  in  obtaining  an  engagement  in  the 
private  orchestra  of  Count  Morzin,  as  second  chapel- 
master,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  florins.  In 
1760  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy. 
In  1790  he  received  an  invitation  from  London  to 
produce  some  of  his  compositions,  which  were  much 
admired  by  the  English.  It  was  by  means  of  the 
liberal  profits  he  obtained  in  England,  that  he  was 
afterwards  able  to  live  independently,  and  free  from 
pecuniary  troubles, —  a  benefit  he  never  could  have 
acquired  while  in  the  service  of  the  Esterhazys,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  industry,  and  very  modest  living. 
Haydn  died  May  31, 1809,  much  respected  and  loved. 
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Among  the  vast  number  of  compositions  which  mark 
his  long  and  laborious  life,  we  find  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  symphonies,  eighty-three  stringed  quartets, 
twenty-four  trios,  forty-four  pianoforte  sonatas,  five 
oratorios,  fifteen  masses,  nineteen  operas,  a  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pieces  for  the  baryton  (a  kind  of 
viola  di  gaml)a) ,  German  and  Italian  songs  for  one 
and  three  voices,  and  many  other  pieces. 

Haydn  may  be  considered,  with  justice,  as  the 
creator  of  the  modern  symphony  and  the  stringed 
quartet,  —  at  all  events,  as  the  composer  who  gave  the 
forms  of  modern  instrumental  music  ijreater  si^nifi- 
cance  and  beauty  of  formal  construction,  by  means  of 
his  great  originality,  rich  inventiveness,  and  ingenious 
treatment  of  orchestral  resources.  He  breathes,  so  to 
say,  his  own  sympathetic  soul  into  all  his  tone-forms, 
makes  his  instruments  sing  like  the  inspired  organs 
of  an  ideal  sphere.  A  healthy  humor,  in  all  its  lights 
and  shades,  touching  pathos,  and  unreserved  jo}',  in 
fact,  all  the  more  tender  and  naive  feelings  (seldom 
darkened  by  deep  passion),  that  fill  the  human  heart, 
lie  unfolded  in  his  charming  tone-pictures.  The  con- 
tours of  the  form  of  the  sonata,  the  symphony,  the 
quartet,  the  trio,  etc.,  were  already  in  a  great  meas- 
ure developed  when  Haydn  began  to  compose.  Ph. 
E.  Bach,  as  we  have  seen,  cultivated  the  pianoforte 
sonata  with  great  success ;  and  his  W'Orks  served  =as 
models  to  other  composers.  Haydn  studied  Bach's 
compositions  constantly  and  with  great  benefit. 
He  used  to  say,  "Those  who  know  my  works 
thoroughly  will  find  that  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  E. 
Bach,  —  that  I  understood  and  studied  him  diligently. 
Once  he  even  paid  me  a  compliment  to  this  effect." 
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The  form  of  the  sonata  is  the  type  of  modern  German 
instrumental  music.  The  overture,  the  symphony, 
the  stringed  quartet,  etc.,  are  all  based  on  the  form 
of  the  sonata.  Ph.  E.  Bach's  and  others'  sonatas  are 
composed,  as  a  rule,  of  three  different  movements ; 
the  whole  construction  is,  however,  in  an  ajsthetical 
sense,  more  calculated  to  present  agreeable  contrasts 
than  to  form  an  organic  whole  based  upon  one  funda- 
mental idea,  determining  the  emotional  character  of 
the  composition.  Though  Haydn  received  from  his 
preuecessors  the  idea  of  the  successive  movements, 
the  manner  in  which  he  developed  and  enriched  each 
one  of  these  movements  makes  him  appear  as  the 
real  creator  of  this  special  art-form  of  instrumental 
music.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  accepted  it  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  according  to  their  artistic  individuality, 
enlarged  upon  it  without  changing  its  fundamental 
arrangement.  The  first  movement,  generally  an 
allegro,  received  at  the  hands  of  Haydn  greater  sig- 
nificance and  meaning,  and,  by  means  of  more  logical 
thematic  development  and  construction,  greater 
formal  compactness  and  unity  also.  Three  distinct 
parts  compose,  almost  invariably,  the  allegro  move- 
ment of  Haydn's  sonatas  :  first  we  find  the  principal 
idea  or  theme,  giving  the  entire  movement  its  char- 
acter ;  the  material  of  the  second  part  is  composed 
of  motivos  taken  from  the  first  part,  richly  varied 
and  changed  according  to  the  laws  of  modulation  and 
contrapuntal  imitation ;  the  third  part  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  repetition  of  the  first.  By  means  of  the  pecul- 
iar thematic  construction  of  the  second  part  and  the 
close  repetition  of  the  first  part  as  a  third,  —  form- 
ing in  this  way  a  satisfactory  close,  —  the  unity  of 
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the  form  of  the  whole  movement  is  advantageously 
preserved,  while  the  intensity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  mother  thought  are  in  every  way  heightened. 
It  is  Haydn's  merit  that  he  elevated  what  appears  in 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  as  mere  momentary 
fancy,  or  improvisation,  to  a  principle  of  formation. 
The  second  movement,  largo,  adagio,  or  andante, 
which  exists  in  Ph.  E.  Bach's  sonatas  as  a  mere  em- 
bryo, plays  in  those  of  Haydn  a  more  conspicuous 
role,  being  in  itself  a  complete  morceau,  rather  broad 
in  harmonic  treatment,  but  full  of  tender  and  noble 
sentiment,  contrasting  most  happily  with  the  vigor- 
ous and  fiery  expression  of  the  first  movement.  This 
generall}^  leads  to  a  finale  full  of  sprightliness,  charm- 
ing humor,  and  delicate  naivete.  The  form  of  the 
finale  is  that  of  the  rondo,  a  style  of  composition  in 
which  one  principal  melody  or  theme  is  conspicuous 
by  means  of  frequent  periodical  repetition.  Haydn's 
pianoforte  sonatas  are  a  source  of  much  exquisite, 
healthy,  fresh  music.  Much  that  the  student  finds 
in  Mozart's  and  especiallj^  in  Beethoven's  sonatas  will 
be  better  understood  when  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
Haydn's  similar  works. 

Haydn  is  very  often  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
stringed  quartet.  It  will  in  no  way  lessen  the  great 
share  of  merit  due  to  his  ingenuity  in  having  been 
able  to  give  to  the  form  of  the  stringed  quartet  such 
prominence  in  modern  musical  art,  if  we  point  out 
compositions  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
written  long  before  he  was  born.  The  older  com- 
posers, however,  were  not  particular  in  naming  such 
instrumental  pieces  canzones,  sonatas,  symphonies ; 
these  diflerent   forms   were    yet  in   the  process   of 
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organic  development ;  the  characteristic  lines  of  de- 
marcation in  a  formal  as  well  as  in  an  aesthetic  sense 
■were  not  yet  clearly  drawn.  In  Kircher's  "Musurgia 
Universalis "  we  find  a  composition  for  stringed 
quartet  composed  by  Allegri,  the  composer  of  the 
celebrated  Miserere.  The  title  of  the  piece  is  "  Sym- 
phouia  pro  chelibus  omnil)us  numeris  absolutissima, 
a  4,  duoi  violini,  alto  e  basso  di  viola";  it  consists 
of  three  movements,  bearing  great  resemblance  to  the 
form  and  style  of  the  sonatas  of  this  time  (Xo.  23). 
Numerous  sonatas  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello, with  the  accompaniment  of  a  figured  bass  for 
the  harpsichord,  by  different  Italian  masters,  were 
also  published  in  Amsterdam  during  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Haydn, 
however,  raised  the  stringed  quartet,  in  the  form  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  an  importance  and  ef- 
fectiveness entirely  different  from  those  of  the  com- 
positions by  Italian  and  other  composers,  published 
before  Haydn's  time.  The  form  of  the  stringed 
quartet  was  a  favorite  one  with  Haydn,  who  cultivated 
it  with  decided  predilection,  during  his  long  career 
as  a  composer.  The  form  he  gave  is  that  of  the 
sonata,  already  explained  here ;  adding,  however, 
the  menuetto,  which  generally  finds  its  place  between 
the  second,  slow  movement,  and  the  finale.  The  de- 
velopment of  modern  orchestral  music  was  advanta- 
geously influenced  by  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  stringed  quartet,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  or- 
chestral works  of  any  importance.  Being  the  touch- 
stone of  a  good  composer,  every  artist  with  earnest 
aims  strove  to  master  its  form,  though  a  very  small 
number  only  succeeded  in  writing  such  quartets  as 
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present  more  than  a  passing  interest.  Great  facility 
and  freedom  in  the  mastery  of  contrapuntal  means  are 
required,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
rich  resources  of  the  four  instruments  ;  though  each 
has  to  be  treated,  more  or  less,  as  a  solo  instrument, 
yet  all  must  concur  to  form  an  harmonious  whole.  Be- 
sides these  indispensal)le  means,  the  successful  quartet 
composer  must  possess  power  of  melodious  inventive- 
ness, certainty,  and  spontaneity  in  the  formation  of 
themes  and  periods,  a  keen  sense  in  the  disposition 
of  the  necessary  jesthetical  contrasts  and  harmonic 
changes,  intensity  of  feeling  in  all  its  manifold  lights 
and  shades,  — qualities  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
root  of  all  the  quartet  compositions  of  the  great 
masters ,  from  Haydn  to  Schumann .  Another  acquire- 
ment of  very  great  importance,  indispensable  to  the 
composer  of  a  stringed  quartet,  is  the  art  of  knowing 
how  to  build  up,  by  means  of  any  melodious  theme 
or  subject,  period  after  period,  each  appearing  to  be 
new,  presenting  the  mother  idea  in  inexhaustible 
rhythmical  and  harmonic  combinations  and  contrasts  ; 
transforming,  enlarging,  concentrating  its  formal  con- 
struction, illustrating  and  illuminating  its  whole 
sesthetical  meaning,  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  — 
a  continual  regeneration  of  the  same  idea.  The  noble 
form  of  the  stringed  quartet  is  very  much  neglected 
in  our  days,  principally  on  account  of  the  almost  ex- 
clusive cultivation  of  the  pianoforte,  which,  from  the 
early  material  results  it  affords,  is  more  in  favor  with 
our  exacting  artistic  generation.  This  neglect  and 
one-sided  art-practice  accounts  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  limited  horizon  of  the  views  now  most  com- 
mon in  matters  of  composition.     Though  one  may 
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never  succeed  in  composing  a  single  movement  of  a 
stringed  quartet  able  to  challenge  and  satisfy  strict 
art  criticism,  yet  the  benefit  one  derives  from  the 
practical  study  of  this  exquisite,  rich,  but  intricate 
art-form  is,  in  every  respect,  invalual^le. 

The  orchestral  sijmphony^  to  a  very  great  extent 
also  the  creation  of  Haydn,  is  likewise  based  upon 
the  form  of  the  sonata.  Similar  to  the  strinjred 
quartet,  it  admits  the  menuetto  as  an  additional 
movement,  which  generally  finds  its  place  between 
the  second  slow  movement  and  the  finale.  Owins: 
to  a  greater  variety  of  instrumental  means,  every 
movement  gains  in  ampleness  and  richness  of  formal 
development :  every  thought,  every  melody  is  filled 
with  deeper  and  broader  emotional  contents. 

The  word  "  symphony  "  (^sinfoma)  was  used  long 
before  Haydn,  to  designate  generally  pieces  of  music 
composed  for  difierent  instruments.  These  pieces  at 
first  had  no  distinct  formal  character ;  they  were 
principally  played  in  the  way  of  introduction  to  can- 
tatas, operas,  or  church  music.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  short  introductions  gained  larger  dimensions ; 
pieces  consisting  of  different  movements,  contrasting 
in  time  and  rhythm,  took  the  place  of  the  insig- 
nificant preludes,  ricercarii,  fantasias,  and  all  kinds 
of  dance  tunes.  Here  is  the  score  of  the  form  of 
the  sjTaphony  in  embryo.  (Xo.  24.)  Lully,  in 
France,  invented  the  overture  to  serve  as  a  fit  intro- 
duction to  his  operas.  Scarlatti,  in  Italy,  placed  be- 
fore his  operas  a  suite  of  pieces,  which  he  called 
symphony,  consisting  of  three  movements, — aller/ro, 
adagio,  allegro;  leading  into  each  other  without  in- 
terruption.    This  latter  form  of  orchestral  pieces  is 
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very  probably  the  beginning  of  the  modern  symphony. 
The  establishment  of  orchestral  bands  at  the  principal 
courts  throughout  Europe  — the  result  of  the  growing 
fancy  for  instrumental  music  —  created  at  the  same 
time  a  desire  for  suitable  orchestral  pieces.  Intel- 
ligent leaders  of  such  bands  were  not  always  satisfied 
■with  playing  LuUy's  overtures  or  Scarlatti's  sym- 
phonies only ;  they  tried  their  hands  at  these  forms 
independent  of  the  opera  or  oratorio.  Thus  every 
movement  of  these  pieces  gradually  received  a 
more  ample  development.  Among  the  many  musi- 
cians who  then  composed  such  orchestral  sym- 
phonies, Ph.  E.  Bach  may  be  regarded  as  the  one 
whose  works  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
endeavors  of  Haydn,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Haydn  himself.  However,  when  one  compares 
Haydn's  symphonies  with  those  of  his  predecessors, 
the  difierence  is  in  every  way  so  great,  that  but  for 
the  historical  facts,  one  would  be  induced  to  regard 
Haydn  as  the  original  creator  of  this  form  of  instru- 
mental music.  Haydn  composed  his  first  symphony 
in  the  year  1754.  He  composed  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  during  his  lifetime  ;  of  these  only  a  few  are 
occasionally  performed  now.  Haydn  was  always  a 
very  industrious  man,  and  had  but  little  help  from 
others  in  the  study  of  the  fundamental  rules  and 
principles  of  his  art.  It  is  astonishing  how  great 
an  influence  Haydn  alone  has  exercised  on  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  instrumental  music ;  and  how 
successful  his  own  endeavors  were  when  one  con- 
siders how  little  the  field  of  the  stringed  quartet  and 
that  of  the  orchestral  symphony  were  cultivated  at 
the  time  he  bes:an  to  write.     It  must,  however,  be 
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borne  in  mind,  that  but  for  the  timely  opportunity 
that  oflered  itself  to  him  of  leading  an  excellent, 
though  small  band  of  orchestral  performers,  who 
entered  willingly  into  all  his  intentions,  with  whom 
he  could  venture  to  try  all  his  new  experiments, 
his  talent  might  have  taken  quite  another  direction, 
or  vanished  unperceived ;  for  it  is  of  no  small  conse- 
quence to  inventive  talent  to  find  a  soil  advantageous 
to  the  cultivation  of  new  ideas,  and  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  live  to  gather  the  ripe  fruit.  Haydn,  by 
means  of  his  industry  and  original  stamp  of  talent, 
was  well  fitted  for  impressing  on  the  material  with* 
which  he  had  to  work  his  own  individuality  and 
aim ;  and  once  embarked  in  the  new  direction,  with 
every  step  he  went  forward  he  had  to  invent,  to 
improve,  to  build  up,  to  enlarge.  He  taught  the 
orchestral  instruments  a  new  language.  Though  the 
art  of  instrumentation  brought  to  such  a  heio-ht  in 
our  da3^s  had  not  yet  revealed  to  him  all  its  great 
mysteries,  yet  his  orchestral  combinations  are  never- 
theless as  characteristic,  and  in  their  way  as  eifective, 
as  they  are  original  and  ingenious,  especially  in  the 
great  symphonies  composed  for  London.  Haydn's 
symphonies  reveal  his  whole  emotional  world,  child- 
like naivete,  unrestrained  joy,  good-natured  humor. 
Though  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  instrumental 
compositions  are  now  forgotten,  yet  enough  of  them 
remains  to  bear  witness  to  his  great  genius,  his  exten- 
sive musical  knowledge,  and  the  unremitting  devotion 
he  entertained  for  his  beloved  art.  To  the  very  last 
of  his  artistic  career  he  grasped  every  opportunity 
of  improving  and  em'iching  his  talent ;  and  the  works 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Mozart,  whose  exceptional 
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genius  he  gladl}'-  recognized  and  admired,  in  many 
ways  influenced  the  style  and  the  form  of  his  later 
compositions. 

Of  Haydn's  contemporaries  —  and  he  had  quite  a 
number  of  distinguished  ones  —  Mozart  was  the 
gi-eatest.  Though  many  years  younger  than  Haydn, 
and  also,  in  some  respects,  a  disciple  of  this  latter, 
Mozart,  by  means  of  his  great  inventive  powers, 
created  while  yet  a  youth  such  important  works 
that  as  a  composer  he  soon  took  rank  next  to 
Haydn.  Mozart,  as  we  have  already  seen,  com- 
menced his  musical  career  as  a  virtuoso  on  the 
pianoforte.  He  early  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  who  composed  for  the 
pianoforte;  and,  above  all,  with  Haydn's  sonatas, 
then  justly  admired  by  every  connoisseur.  Besides 
his  great  talent,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under 
the  personal  direction  of  an  exceptional  artist,  his 
father,  Leopold  Mozart,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  counsellor  and  critic,  and  under 
whose  watchful  eyes  his  first  efforts  in  composition 
were  made.  The  sonata,  then  the  favorite  form  of 
the  musician  as  well  as  of  the  amateur,  received  his 
especial  attention ;  he  composed  quite  a  number  for 
different  instruments.  Although  he  followed  the 
sonata  as  constructed  by  Haydn,  on  the  whole,  he 
differed,  notwithstanding,  in  many  points,  from  his 
models,  enriching,  enlarging  here  and  there,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  imaginative  powers.  For  instance, 
Haydn  often  bases  his  first  movement  on  one  princi- 
pal idea  or  theme ;  Mozart,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
contrasts,  generally  associates  with  the  first  distinc- 
tive theme  a  second,  — the  first  rather  spirited;  the 
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second  of  a  predominantly  singing  character,  and 
rather  quiet  in  sentiment.  Not  in  tliis  respect  alone 
do  we  feel  the  composer's  forming  hand ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  havins;  been  a  fine  executant  renders 
each  period  of  his  tone-poem  richer  in  brilliancy  of 
passages,  effective  variations,  and  exquisite,  tasteful 
ornaments.  Everywhere  his  own  amiable  individual- 
ity is  felt.  But,  with  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  of  his  sonatas  are  antiquated. 

Another  instrumental  form,  the  Concerto,  for  piano- 
forte with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra,  received 
important  development  at  the  hands  of  Mozart.  Con- 
certos of  different  kinds,  and  for  different  instruments, 
were  composed  long  before  Mozart ;  but  conflicting 
ideas  then  existed  with  regard  to  the  formal  construc- 
tion of  these  concertos.  There  was  the  concerto  da 
chiesa,  or  sacred  concerto,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
Viadana  (one  and  more  voices,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  thorough-bass  on  the  organ,  were  the 
agents  of  this  form  of  concerto)  ;  the  concerto  grosso, 
composed  to  afford  several  performers  an  opportunity 
of  exhibitinor  their  skill  on  different  kinds  of  instru- 
ments,  in  simultaneous  concord ;  the  concerto  di 
camera,  composed  for  one  solo  instrument  wdth 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary with  composers  to  write  concertos  for  piano 
alone ;  as,  for  instance,  Bach's  fine  Concerto  in  F 
major,  which,  according  to  our  modern  ideas  about 
forms,  we  should,  however,  classify  with  that  of  the 
sonata.  A  concerto  generally  contained  three  move- 
ments,—  allegro,  adagio  or  andante,  and  allegro  or 
presto.  The  concerto  di  camera  has  been  almost 
exclusively  cultivated  by  the  best  composers  since 
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Mozart ;  the  form  of  the  three  movements  being  with 
little  variation  adhered  to.  The  idea  which  called 
the  concerto  into  existence  was  the  desire  of  exhibit- 
ing the  manifold  resources  of  the  solo  instrument, 
and  of  aflbrding  the  solo  performer  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  qualities  as  ail  executant  with  regard 
to  a  fine,  masterly  technique,  poetical  conception,  and 
brilliant  fancy.  These  qualities  presuppose,  of  course, 
an  harmonious  development  of  the  artist's  mind  and 
mechanical  skill.  Experience,  however,  has  proved 
that  poetical  fancy  and  conception  are  too  often 
sacrificed  to  a  mere  display  of  technical  difficulties  ; 
and  as  the  applause  of  the  public  is  more  richly 
bestowed  the  greater  the  difficulties  of  execution 
seem  to  be,  the  virtuoso's  sole  endeavor  is  to  make 
the  concerto  the  mere  vehicle  for  the  accumulation 
of  all  sorts  of  difficult  passages,  without  any  poetical 
or  real  jBsthetical  meaning.  This  manner  of  compos- 
ing and  performing  excites  in  the  superficial  listener 
a  high  degree  of  astonishment,  but  leaves  the  heart 
of  the  intelligent  connoisseur  cold  and  indifierent. 

Mozart  was  not  less  successful  as  a  composer  of 
concertos,  than  in  every  other  form  of  composition. 
Though  written  for  his  own  public  performances 
and  with  regard  to  his  own  great  mastery  over  the 
pianoforte,  every  difficulty,  every  passage,  every 
ornament  in  these  concertos  belongs  to  one  funda- 
mental idea,  highly  poetical  in  conception  and  con- 
struction. The  orchestral  accompaniment,  used  for- 
merly only  to  sustain  the  harmony  by  means  of  a  mere 
succession  of  chords,  also  received  his  special  atten- 
tion. The  difierent  orchestral  instruments,  without 
ever  losing  the  position  of  secondary  accessories  to 
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the  solo  instrument,  take  a  more  eonspicuous  part  in 
the  working  out  of  the  principal  motivos,  forming 
effective  contrasts  everywhere,  distributing  over  the 
whole  tone-picture  the  necessary  lights  and  shades," 
and  being  based  upon  richer  harmonic  means,  thus 
giving  the  solo  part  a  more  suitable  background,  and 
consequently  also  a  more  distinct  predominance. 

Mozart  accepted  the  form  of  the  stringed  quartet 
as  developed  by  Haydn.  In  fact,  Haydn's  excellence 
in  this  unique  but  difficult  form  of  instrumental  music 
was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  incitement  to  emulation 
with  Mozart ;  for  he  composed  his  finest  six  quartets 
only  to  please  himself,  and  not  at  the  command  of 
any  princely  protector,  or  as  a  bargain  with  any 
accommodating  music  publisher.  In  the  preface  to 
these  quartets,  dedicated  to  J.  Haydn  as  a  tribute  of 
love  and  admiration  for  his  elder  friend  and  the  dis- 
tinguished composer,  Mozart  said  that  these  quartets 
were  "  the  fruit  of  long  and  arduous  labor."  He  con- 
sidered his  self-chosen  task  of  such  orreat  sio-nificance 
that  even  he  —  who  composed  his  greatest  operas  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  —  allowed  several  years 
of  meditation  and  polishing  to  pass,  working  slowly 
and  deliberately,  before  he  handed  them  over  to 
publicity.  With  regard  to  form,  Mozart  did  not  go 
beyond  Haydn.  That  in  which  he  differed  from 
Haydn  was  the  expression  of  his  own  individual  senti- 
ment, stamping  his  melodic  and  harmonic  treatment 
with  that  exquisite  sense  of  noble  beauty  which  is 
the  characteristic  mark  of  all  Mozart's  creations. 
Though  rich  in  contrapuntal  details,  every  period 
stands  out  clear  and  distinct.  Everywhere  we  find 
sesthetical  freedom  and  natural  melodious  flow.  There, 
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however,  was  a  time,  when  musicians  —  and  those 
not  of  the  meanest  rank  with  regard  to  talent  and 
knowledge  —  declared  these  beautiful  works  to  be 
unclear  productions,  without  distinct  ideas,  and  full 
of  unwarrantably  exaggerated  harmonic  modulations. 
Among  others,  the  Italian  opera  composer  Sarti, 
who,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  received  such  sincere 
marks  of  recognition  and  friendship  from  his  noble 
rival  Mozart,  and  whom  Mozart,  with  his  wonted  un- 
suspicious kind-heartedness,  declared  to  be  such  "an 
honest,  upright  man,"  returned  the  compliment  by 
waiting  a  severe  criticism  on  some  portions  of  Mozart's 
best  quartets.  In  this  criticism,  Sarti  undertook  to 
prove  that  it  is  preposterous  in  such  barl^arians  as 
Mozart  and  his  countrymen  to  attempt  to  compose 
music  ;  that  Mozart's  works  are  full  of  errors  against 
the  rules  of  correct  harmonic  progession  ;  that,  like 
all  pianoforte  players,  he  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  D  sharp  and  E  flat.  Sarti  winds  up  by  quot- 
ing a  phrase  of  Rousseau  :  "  C'est  de  la  musique  pour 
faire  boucher  les  oreilles."  (This  is  music  bad 
enough  to  make  one  stop  his  ears.)  One  can  scarcely 
believe  his  senses  on  reading  such  reports  ;  and  one 
is  no  longer  astonished  at  the  treatment  the  most 
original  of  IMozai-fs  successors  has  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  long-eared  and  weak-minded  critics.  Beauti- 
ful as  are  Mozart's  quartets,  his  quintets  are  of  the 
same  formal  excellence  and  high  sesthetical  standard  : 
they  were  composed  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
violoncello,  —  a  form  Haydn  has  neglected  entirely. 
"  I  have  never  been  asked  to  compose  any,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  wondered  at  this  neglect  of  a 
style  of  instrumental  music  so  nearly  related  to  the 
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stringed  quartet,  and  in  which  Mozart  composed  such 
exquisite  works.* 

The  form  of  the  symphony,  as  developed  by 
Haydn,  was  in  its  main  features  adhered  to  by 
Mozart.  The  step  he  took  beyond  Haydn  is  to  be 
found  in  a  more  richly  colored  instrumentation.  In 
Mozart's  symphonies  there  exists  more  freedom  in 
the  use  of  instrumental  means :  the  motivos,  the 
groundwork  for  thematic  progression  and  contra- 
puntal combinations,  are  more  frequently  intrusted  to 
wind  instruments.  Groups  of  certain  instiTiments  are 
opposed  to  other  instruments,  alternately  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  of  a  principal  thought,  thus  forming 
euphonious  and  characteristic  contrasts,  giving  at  the 
same  time  more  variety  of  tone-color  to  the  whole 
composition.  The  melodic  element,  the  cantilena, 
like  all  Mozart's  melody,  is  imbued  with  more  wannth 
of  feeling,  and  deeper  and  nobler  expression.  The 
whole  contents,  though  still  the  emanation  of  pure 
joy  and  ideal  happiness,  already  present  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  melancholy,  bordering  here  and  there 
on  sadness.  The  struggles  and  many  great  disap- 
pointments which  the  noble-hearted  artist  had  so 
rudely  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
left  their  gloomy  stamp  upon  his  soul  (G  minor 
symphony).  Some  of  Mozart's  symphonies  already 
reveal  moments  of  that  deeply  melancholy  emotion 
which  fills  Beethoven's  finest  instrumental  works. 

Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  great  representatives  of 

*E.  F.  Pohl,  Ha)'dn's  recent  biographer,  says  that  the 
master  also  composed  a  quintet,  which  is  lost ;  however,  the 
above  assertion  may  yet  in  a  certain  sense  be  true,  since  he 
did  not  compose  another  after. 
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a  higher  order  of  instrumental  music,  called  forth  a 
number  of  followers  and  imitators.  I  may  mention 
Gyroivetz,  Pleijel,  Pichl,  Kozeluch,  Wranitzky,  Dit- 
tersdorf,  Vogler,  Romberg,  A.  Hoffmeisier,  Fesca. 
Though  some  of  these  composers'  works  once  enjoyed 
universal  popularity  with  musical  ameteurs,  often  dis- 
puting the  palm  even  with  those  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  sunk  into  obliv- 
ion, the  giant  Beethoven  having  unmercifully  put  out 
their  little  borrowed  lights. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  field  of 
Itidian  and  French  effort  in  the  different  forms  of 
instrumental  music,  the  historian  generally  discovers 
little  more  than  promising  germs  of  those  forms,  or, 
at  the  best,  passing  attempts,  and  here  and  there  only 
temporary  successes.  An  Italian  composer,  Sam- 
martini,  had  symphonies  performed  in  Milan  some 
twenty  j^ears  before  Haydn's  first  attempt :  in  fact, 
it  has  been  said  that  Sammartini's  symphonies  some- 
times served  Haydn  as  models.  Haydn,  however, 
thought  little  of  Sammartini  as  an  instrumental  com- 
poser, and  called  him  a  mere  dabbler  in  composition. 
The  only  Italian  composors  whose  instrumental  works 
created  more  than  passing  interest  were  Boccherini, 
Clementi,  and  Cherubini.  This  latter  is,  for  many 
reasons,  to  be  classified  with  the  composers  of  the 
French  school.  Boccherini  (1740-1805),  who  was 
a  fine  performer  on  the  violoncello,  composed  a  vast 
•number  of  duos,  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  sextets,  and 
several  symphonies.  His  compositions  are  marked 
by  melodic  freshness,  original  harmonic  treatment, 
and,  on  the  whole,  by  elegance  and  clearness  in 
form,  and  naive  simplicity.     Boccherini's  works,  when 
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compared  with  similar  ones  by  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
sound,  notwithstanding,  rather  tame  and  somewhat 
insigniticant. 

In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  (in  this  latter  country 
Boccherini  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life),  his 
trios,  quartets,  and  quintets  still  enjoy  a  certain  de- 
gree of  popularity.  Muzio  dementi  (1752-1832), 
a  distinguished  performer  on  the  pianoforte,  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  life,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  artistic 
development  of  this,  his  favorite  instrument.  In  this 
direction  his  merits  were  great,  and  his  influence 
powerful  and  lasting :  in  fact,  his  labors  as  a  com- 
poser and  a  performer  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  pianoforte  playing.  He  is  to  be  regarded,  in  com- 
mon with  Mozart,  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of 
the  modern  style  of  pianisra.  The  manner  and  style 
of  his  playing,  forming  the  principles  of  a  new 
school,  were  followed  up,  cultivated  and  enlarged 
upon  l)y  his  many  eminent  pupils,  among  whom  we 
find  such  masters  as  J.  B.  Cramer,  J.  Field,  L. 
Berger,  A.  A.  Klengel.  In  his  collection  of  etudes, 
the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  a  work  of  classical  ex- 
cellence, Clementi  laid  down  his  great  experience 
during  the  course  of  a  long  artist  life.  Though  some 
of  these  pieces  are  antiquated  in  form,  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  yet  remain,  and  serve  to  the 
earnest,  striving  artist,  as  a  sure  guide  in  attaining 
certain  indispensal)le  qualities,  as  a  piano  virtuoso. 
Besides  these  etudes,  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  of  which 
Clementi  composed  about  sixty,  are  to  be  ranked 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  They 
are  full  of  charm,  pleasing  melodic  phrases,  graceful 
ornamental  passages,  are  elegant  and  clear  in  form, 
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and  often  rich  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment. Clementi  also  composed  symphonies  for  the 
orchestra,  and  some  pianoforte  conceitos.  These 
works  have  never  yet  been  published.  The  instru- 
mental compositions  of  Sacchini,  Salieri,  Paisiello, 
and  others  were  works  that  lasted  but  a  day.  Italian 
as  well  as  French  composers  have  never  much  cul- 
tivated this  field  of  composition :  they  preferred  to 
write  operas. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  about  the  same  time 
(in  1754)  that  Haydn  composed  his  first  symphony, 
a  French  musician,  Gossec  (1733-1829),  wrote  his 
first  similar  work  in  Paris.  Though  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumental  music  in  France  owes  much  of 
its  success  to  this  artist's  assiduous  labors  as  a  com- 
poser, and  as  a  director  of  different  concert  institutes, 
the  forms  of  the  symphony  and  the  stringed  quartet 
with  which  he  made  such  a  happy  beginning,  point- 
ing out  the  right  road  to  his  French  contemporaries 
at  the  same  time,  were  almost  entirely  neglected. 
The  sole  instrumental  pieces  of  any  merit  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  symphony  were  the  overtures  to 
operas,  detached  from  their  primitive  places  to  ap- 
pear on  concert  programmes.  The  most  popular 
among  these  were  the  overtures  of  Gretry,  Mehul 
(he  composed  symphonies  and  sonatas  also),  Catel, 
and  especially  those  of  Cherubini,  which  still  keep 
their  place  with  honor.  Cherubini's  overtures  are 
masterpieces  in  every  sens^  of  the  word  :  instrumenta- 
tion, form,  melodic  and  harmonic  formation,  con- 
tents, all  sides  of  the  tone-picture,  give  evidence  of 
the  consummate  master  hand.  Cherubini  also  com- 
posed a  symphony  for  orchestra,  sonatas  for  piano- 
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forte,  and  stringed  quartets.  The  sonatas  now  merely 
possess  historical  interest.  The  stringed  quartets 
are  more  significant ;  and  some  of  them  still  figure  on 
classical  programmes  of  cabinet  music.  This  form 
excited  the  composer's  skill  in  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
characteristic  treatment;  and  those  parts  —  namely, 
detailed  contrapuntal  transformation  of  the  harmonic 
and  melodic  motivo^  —  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  stringed  quartet  are  most  happily  marked  out. 
Cherubini's  quartets,  though  somewhat  cold  on  the 
surface,  are  of  a  clear  form,  full  of  piquant  traits,  and 
always  refined  in  their  general  contours. 

The  central  figure  of  all  this  epoch,  and  of  our 
modern  instrumentid  music  in  general,  is  Beethoven. 
He  brought  to  an  undreamed-of  height  that  which 
Haydn  and  Mozart  so  gloriously  began ;  thus  giving 
to  the  German  school  of  instrumental  music  an  un- 
rivalled prominence  and  importance  in  the  general 
art-world. 

Ludiuig  von  Beethoven  was  baptized  at  Bonn  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1770.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom at  Bonn  for  Catholic  children  to  be  baptized  on 
the  day  following  that  of  their  birth.  The  tather, 
being  a  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the  elector  at 
Bonn,  must  have  commenced  Beethoven's  musical 
education  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child,  and  must 
also  have  early  discovered  his  great  talent.  It  was 
then,  no  doubt,  the  hope  and  ambition  of  every  musi- 
cian whose  younger  son  happened  to  show  traces  of 
musical  talent,  to  introduce  to  the  world  another 
musical    prodigy,  like  young   Mozart,    whose  very 
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early  and  unequalled  artistic  triumphs,  as  pianist  and 
composer,  astonished  all  those  who  heard  him.  Beet- 
hoven's father's  position,  like  that  of  the  majority  of 
musicians  at  this  time,  was  but  precarious.  The 
hope  of  finding  the  career  of  the  child  Mozart  re- 
peated in  that  of  his  own  son  nmst  have  appeared  a 
smiling  one  to  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  except  the 
little  triumphs  which  the  hoy  Beethoven  accomplished 
before  the  narrower  circles  of  Bonn's  musical  life, 
where  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  already  appointed 
organist  at  the  elector's  chapel,  his  name  remained  as 
yet  comparatively  unknown  to  the  art-world  at  large. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  young  Beethoven, 
that  he  lived  for  some  time  under  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence of  such  an  amiable,  genial,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated man,  as  the  elector,  prince,  and  bishop  Max 
Franz,  the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  This  healthy  and  in  many 
ways  fruitful  influence,  coupled  with  the  uncommonly 
kind-hearted  interest  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
that  highly  respectable  and  refined  family  Von  Breu- 
ning,  whose  friendship  runs  through  his  whole  life, 
gave  Beethoven's  mind  a  vigorous  intellectual  direc- 
tion, softening  the  many  bitter  hours  of  his  rather  un- 
happy youth,  and  no  doubt  also  inspiring  his  great 
and  profound  genius  with  many  noble  impulses,  and 
awakening  in  his  character  that  great  moral  force 
which  lay  dormant  in  him.  In  the  elector's  chapel 
were  found  some  of  the  best  musicians  and  instru- 
mentalists, thus  ofiering  to  Beethoven  ample  op- 
portunity for  study  and  practice.  Neefe,  a  musician 
of  merit  and  experience,  and  the  composer  of  some 
charming  operettes,  taught  the  young  organist  the 
30 
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fundamental  rules  of  composition.  Feeling,  how- 
ever, the  want  of  deeper  and  broader  studies, 
directed  by  a  renowned  master,  he  cast  his  eyes 
towards  Vienna,  then  the  home  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
To  this  desire  may  be  ascribed  Beethoven's  first  visit 
to  the  gay  Austrian  capital,  in  the  winter  of  1786-7. 
He  seems  to  have  received  some,  though  only  a  few, 
lessons  from  jNIozart,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion ;  for,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Vienna,  Beethoven 
returned  to  Bonn,  continuing  his  studies  and  com- 
posing as  much  as  opportunity  allowed.  In  the 
mean  time,  good  fortune  would  have  it  that  the  young 
aspirant  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  J.  Haydn, 
who,  on  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  London 
(1792),  passed  through  Bonn.  Haj^dn,  who  on  this 
occasion  first  met  young  Beethoven,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  undoubtedly  great  talent  of  the  youth, 
and  probably  then  made  arrangements  to  direct  his 
further  studies.  Beethoven,  then  twenty-two  years 
old,  undertook  in  the  same  year  his  second  journey 
to  Vienna,  which  was  henceforth  to  become  his  per- 
manent home,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  field 
of  his  immortal  deeds. 

Beethoven's  appearance  then  was  that  of  a  modest 
young  man,  of  a  small  and  slender  figure,  with  a  sal- 
low complexion.  His  face  was  strongly  marked  with 
small-pox.  Thick,  curly  hair  overhung  a  large,  open 
forehead,  under  which  a  pair  of  fiery  black  eyes  ap- 
peared. All  this  gave  to  the  whole  physiognomy 
that  strange,  characteristic,  and  original  expression 
it  possessed.  Beethoven,  at  this  time,  was  a  pianist 
of  remarkable  vigor  and  imagination ;  and  his  free 
improvisation,  which  on  his  first  visit  to  Vienna  had 
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already  attracted  Mozart's  attention  in  no  small  de- 
gree, was  especially  rich  in  original  ideas,  bold  har- 
monic combinations,  and  exquisite  fancy.  In  this 
respect  he  already  pointed  towards  the  new  road  his 
powerful  mind  and  indomitable  spirit  were  destined 
in  future  to  pursue,  thus  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  to  give  them  deeper 
meaning  and  also  to  create  new  ones. 

Vienna  at  this  epoch  was  the  central  point  of  Ger- 
many's musical  aspirations,  and  the  head  of  our  mod- 
ern schools  of  music.  Gluck  first  proclaimed  from 
Vienna  those  grand  reforms  in  the  musical  drama,  for 
the  execution  of  which  Paris  was,  however,  the 
selected  field.  Haydn  sent  forth  from  that  genial 
musical  centre  his  symphonies,  his  quartets.  Mozart's 
wonderful  genuis  created,  in  the  midst  of  that  busy 
and  agitated  art-life  for  which  Vienna  was  then  cele- 
brated, his  deepest  and  grandest  works.  And  around 
these  masters  we  see  grouped  singers  and  instniment- 
alists  of  the  highest  order.  Besides  these  glorious 
lights  which  illuminated  the  art-horzion  of  the  charm- 
ing and  gay  capital,  a  liberal  and  highly  cultivated 
aristocracy  —  from  the  imperial  court  down  to  the 
rich  banker  —  loved,  appreciated,  and  encouraged 
musical  art  and  its  representatives.  That  such  an 
atmosphere  here  offered  to  Beethoven's  genius  the 
right  field  for  development  and  growth  his  works 
have  amply  proved.  At  Vienna  he  received  lessons 
from  Haydn  for  some  time,  also  from  the  renowned 
theorist  Albrechtsberger.  In  1795  he  published  his 
first  important  works,  three  trios  for  piano,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  which  at  the  same  time  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  succession   of  master  works  unsur- 
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passed  by  those  of  any  other  modern  composer,  form- 
ing the  pinnacle  of  the  tendency  of  a  great  art-epoch. 
Beethoven  experienced  perhaps  the  saddest  and 
most  disheartening  private  life  that  ever  befell  any 
artist.  The  innocent  joys  of  his  youth  were  over- 
shadowed by  sad  circumstances  brought  on  the 
family  l)y  the  thoughtless  and  irregular  conduct  of 
Beethoven's  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  a 
dis'ease  of  the  ears  afflicted  him,  which  gradually 
deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  a  letter 
of  June  29,  1806,  to  his  friend  Wegeler,  after  giving 
a  hopeful  description  of  his  artistic  position  at  Vienna, 
he  says,  "  That  malicious  demon,  however,  bad  health, 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  my  path.  My  hearing 
during  the  last  three  years  has  become  gradually 
worse  :  my  ears  are  buzzing  and  ringing  perpetually, 
day  and  night.  I  can  with  truth  say  that  my  life 
is  very  wretched.  For  nearly  two  years  past  I  have 
avoided  all  society,  because T  find  it  impossible  to 
say  to  people, '  I  am  deaf.'  In  any  other  profession 
this  might  be  more  tolerable ;  but  in  mine  such  a 
condition  is  truly  frightful.  Besides,  what  would 
my  enemies  say  to  this?  —  and  they  are  not  few  in 
number."  What  a  distressing  situation  for  a  musician 
and  composer,  just  at  that  period  of  life  when  his 
character  and  his  mind  are  at  the  point  of  developing 
into  the  future  and  perfect  artist !  Beethoven  felt 
the  fathomless  depths  of  his  misfortune.  Often  at 
the  point  of  utter  despair,  what  terrible  resolutions 
might  not  this  impetuous  mind  have  sometimes 
formed,  to  annihilate  the  cause  of  suffering,  and 
with  it  the  suiferer  ?  His  powerful  moral  character 
was  the  conqueror,  however.     Shut  up  within  him- 
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self,  his  great  soul  poured  forth  hymn  after  hymn, 
mighty  and  profound,  revealing  to  astonised  man- 
kind the  immense  struggles,  the  aspirations,  the 
hopes,  as  also  the  triumphs  and  glories,  of  love  and 
sympathy.  That  this  state  of  health  estranged  the 
great  artist  from  soeity,  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
his  becoming  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  even  his 
best  friends  sometimes,  was  but  a  natural  conse- 
quence. In  his  happy  moments  he  was  full  of 
humor  and  kindness,  though  often  misunderstood. 
He  knew  hi.^  own  value,  and  would  not  bend  his 
head  before  mere  titles,  wealth,  and  birth.  He  never 
would  have  endured  the  dependence  of  Haydn's 
position,  which  made  the  composer  of  the  "  Creation  " 
a  mere  servant  of  Count  Esterhazy  ;  he  never  would 
have  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  low,  unworthy  treatment  as  Mozart 
experienced  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  prelate. 
"Kings  and  princes,"  he  said  one  daj^  "can  indeed 
create  professors  and  privy  councillors,  and  confer 
titles  and  decorations.  But  they  cannot  make  great 
men,  spirits  that  soar  above  the  base  turmoil  of  this 
world.  There  their  powers  fail ;  and  this  it  is  that 
forces  them  to  respect  us." 

Though  always  struggling  with  bad  health,  his 
mental  powers  never  diminished  until  his  death ; 
and  every  new  work  gave  evidence  of  richer  force 
and  deeper  contests.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1827, 
after  a  bitter  death-stru<r2rle,  and  durino^  a  violent 
spring-storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  he  breathed 
his  last. 

The  tendencies  of  Beethoven's  genius  were  espe- 
cially directed  towards  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
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ment  of  grand  instrumental  forms.  In  the,  so  to 
speak,  unlimited  compass  of  the  manifold  orchestral 
instruments,  he  found  those  inexhaustible  resources 
which  his  great  genius  needed  so  much  for  its 
outward  manifestation.  In  how  deeply  touching  a 
manner  he  could  express  himself  in  song  his  "  Ade- 
laide," his  "Liederkreis  an  die  Feme  Geliebte,"  and 
his  opera  "  Fidelio"  have  amply  proved.  Beethoven 
wrote  his  first  works  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  had  not,  like 
Haydn,  and  to  a  great  extent  Mozart  also,  to  create 
the  forms  of  the  sonata,  the  quartet,  the  symphony ; 
these  were  handed  over  to  him  in  distinct  contours, 
and  at  a  remarkable  degree  of  development.  To  ordi- 
nary talents,  the  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
would  have  been  insurmountable  achievements :  to 
him  they  served  as  inspiring  agents  for  a  still  higher 
development.  Once  master  of  the  formal  mechanism 
of  his  great  predecessors,  he  began  to  enlarge  upon 
it  in  all  directions,  externally  as  well  as  internally. 
In  the  vast  domain  of  such  an  expansive  art,  he  dis- 
covered new  mines  not  yet  touched  by  the  ingenious 
bold  explorers  who  had  preceded  him,  but  who 
pointed  out  to  him  the  right  direction  to  follow. 
The  impulse  the  creator  of  the  symphony  and  the 
quartet  and  the  author  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  and  "  Die 
Zauberflote "  gave  to  instrumental  music  brought 
instrumental  means  to  a  higher  efficiency  and  per- 
fection, —  an  inheritance  which  Beethoven  afterwards 
had  the  foresight  to  manage  with  right  understanding 
and  appreciation,  to  increase  its  still  latent  power, 
and  to  extend  its  limits.  Though  deeply  touched  by 
the  current  thoughts   of  those   revolutionary  times 
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in  which  he  began  his  career  as  a  composer,  and 
althouirh  his  great  inborn  individuality  expanded  to 
a  still  higher  degree  of  action  in  the  midst  of  that 
new,  exciting  atmosphere  created  by  the  new  ideas 
of  national  liberty,  and  the  individual  independence 
of  the  citizen,  it  is  contrary  to  historical  truth  to 
portray  Beethoven's  musical  labors  as  those  of  a 
merely  revolutionary  mind,  whose  sole  aim  was  to 
break  through  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  "convention- 
alities," as  some  writers  would  like  to  make  us 
believe. 

Beethoven's  work  was  a  continuous,  logical  growth  : 
he  roots  entirely  in  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  efforts, 
completing  what  they  left  unachieved,  also  creating 
new  forms  according  to  the  requirements  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  own  genius.  If  in  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  we  often  find  a  mere  "  concord  of  sweet 
melodies,"  imprisoned  still  within  the  laws  of  mere 
musical  forms,  in  process  of  organic  development : 
the  subject-matter  of  his  works  fills  the  form  in 
ample  proportions.  Every  period,  every  motivo,  is 
laden  with  deep  poetical  meaning :  the  instruments 
are  the  ideal  agents  to  give  this  meaning  its  right 
expression  and  coloring.  He  is  no  more  satisfied 
with  the  sole  arrangement  and  construction  of  periods, 
resting  merely  upon  musical  laws,  expressing  merely 
specific  musical  ideas  in  kaleidoscopical  succession. 
Distinct  pictures,  making  part  of  man's  emotional  ex- 
istence, are  portrayed  by  his  tone-forms  ;  witness  the 
"Eroica,"  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Pastoral,  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  Even  those  of  his  works  to  which  the 
composer  failed  to  give  us  the  clew  to  their  poetical 
meaninoj   are   manifestations   of  a   hidden   dramatic 
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life,  perhaps  not  to  be  expressed  by  means  of  explicit 
words,  thouirli  impressed  on  our  souls  in  truthful, 
ineflaceable  characters.  The  poetical  contents  of 
Haydn's  works  we  have  found  to  be,  in  general, 
naive  joy,  charming  humor,  and  childlike  devotion  ; 
of  Mozart's,  a  universal  sense  of  happiness  in  the 
possession  of  ideal  beauty,  the  mirror  of  his  own 
beautiful  soul,  overflowing  with  kind-heartedness  and 
amiability.  Beethoven,  of  a  more  subjective  nature 
than  either  of  his  great  predecessors,  filled  his  tone- 
forms  with  the  whole  scale  of  deep  emotions,  the  in- 
heritance, of  a  great  soul  formed  amidst  struggles, 
hopes,  and  sorrows.  Every  one  of  his  works  has  a  tale 
of  its  own  to  tell ;  hence  the  variety,  the  richness  and 
elasticity  of  this  composer's  forms.  In  a  merely  tech- 
nical sense  these  forms  remain  within  the  limits  of 
pure  classicism.  Departures  from  hitherto  accepted 
testhetical  rules  are  necessitated  by  the  nature  of 
the  poetical  thoughts  which  filled  the  composer's 
mind :  new  forms  are  invented,  old  ones  recon- 
structed, in  order  to  suit  these  difierent  manifestations 
adequately.  Thus  Beethoven's  sonatas,  generally 
consisting  of  four  movements,  make  use  also  of 
three  and  two.  In  place  of  the  menuetio  of  the 
Haydn  and  Mozart  stamp,  he  invents  the  bewitching, 
light-footed  scherzo.  In  his  last  symphony,  in  order 
to  give  the  great  conception  of  his  ideas  all  adequate 
development,  all  intensity  of  expression,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  add  the  brilliancy  of  vocal  resources 
to  the  already  richly  exploited  orchestral  means.  In 
his  last  great  quartets,  the  customary  pause  between 
the  distinctive  movements  is  done  away  with  entirely. 
From  the  first  note  to  the  last  there  is  a  continual 
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flow  of  dramatic  life,  a  homogeneous  organism  with 
its  intimate  lights  and  shades.  The  art  of  thematic 
development  and  of  the  continual  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  transfonnation  of  one  fundamental  idea, 
often  expressed  by  a  mere  group  of  notes  (vide  the 
first  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony) ,  reaches  the 
importance  until  then  unknown, —  imparting  to  the 
form  of  the  whole  composition,  also,  greater  power 
of  expression,  more  concentration  of  form,  more 
uniform  emotional  meaning.  The  necessary  lights 
and  shades,  the  logically  effective  climaxes,  all 
stream  naturally  from  the  mother  idea.  Though 
the  master  exercised  the  greatest  freedom  every- 
where, subduing  the  whole  formal  domain  of  in- 
strumental music  to  the  invariable  dictation  of  an 
independent,  broad,  and  powerful  mind,  seeming  thus, 
at  the  first  glance,  often  capricious  and  moody  in 
his  choice  of  these  forms,  a  closer  and  more  careful 
study,  however,  will  not  fail  to  convince  the  art- 
student  that  every  one  of  Beethoven's  works  is  a 
natural  organic  whole,  the  result  of  logical  formation, 
carrying  within  itself  its  own  original  sesthetical  laws. 
Beethoven's  compositions  appeal  to  the  whole  being 
of  the  listener.  They  captivate  the  soul,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  subdue  it  to  an  intense,  powerful 
poetical  influence,  impressing  it  with  melancholy, 
sorrow,  and  sadness,  elevating  it  heavenwards  in 
hopeful  joy  and  inspired  happiness. 

According  to  Schindler,  Fetis,  and  Lenz,  Beetho- 
ven's career  as  a  composer  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct periods.  The  first,  in  which  the  influence  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  is  still  clearly  felt,  comprises  the 
w^orks  composed  before  the  "Eroica,"  1803  ;  the  second 
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is  limited  by  the  A  major  symphony,  1813,  and  is 
marked  by  a  chain  of  compositions  stamped  as  the 
most  finished  in  form ;  the  third  ends  with  the  com- 
poser's death.  The  works  of  this  period  found  much 
opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  "  doctrinaires,"  as  their 
form  and  meaning  could  not  be  compressed  into  the 
narrow  systems  of  those  critics.  Instead  of  accus- 
ing their  own  limited  comprehension,  they  declared 
the  last  sonatas,  the  last  great  quartets,  the  ^inth 
Symphony,  the  Mass  in  D,  to  be  works,  abstruse, 
capricious,  and  obscure  in  form  and  meaning,  and  un- 
warrantably difficult  for  understanding  and  execution, 
—  the  inevitable  result,  they  said,  of  the  master's 
unfortunate  physical  disaster,  —  the  loss  of  the  power 
of  hearing,  —  which  deprived  him  of  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  quality  of  musical  sound.  Our  time, 
however,  has  already  corrected  this  short-sighted  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  some  of  the  master's  greatest 
creations ;  thanks  to  the  repeated  efforts  of  some 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  artists  in  doing  justice  to 
the  deep  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  those  inex- 
haustibly rich  tone-forms. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  above  classification 
may  be,  as  well  as  the  repeated  attempts  of  genial 
and  spirited  contemporaries  to  lay  down  a  detailed 
programme  of  the  emotional  and  poetical  meaning 
of  Beethoven's  works,  — as  seen  through  the  medium 
of  the  subjective  conception  of  these  explainers,  — 
the  true  artist,  by  means  of  the  works  themselves, 
will  not  fail  to  see  the  weak  points  of  such  endeav- 
ors. These  attempts  may  be  suggestive  in  a  poet- 
ical sense ;  but,  not  having  been  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely true,  their  raison  d'etre  can  be  contested,  and 
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regarded  in  most  cases  as  an  intrusion  on  the  hearer's 
own  chain  of  emotions  called  into  existence  on  the 
hearing  of  the  respective  works.  Where  Beethoven 
found  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  distinctive  poetical 
meaning  which  formed  the  subject-matter  of  this  or 
that  work,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  a  succinct  expose 
of  those  contents,  sometimes  only  a  hint :  see  the 
Eroica,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
the  sonate  "  Les  Adieux,  I'Absence,  et  le  Eetour," 
etc.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  hereafter 
of  the  so-called  "  programme  music."  Through  Beet- 
hoven's efforts,  all  styles  of  instrumental  music 
reached  the  point  of  culmination  with  regard  to 
formal  development.  Though  composers  like  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn,  and  aspecially  Schumann,  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  genial  works  in  this  direction,  they 
cannot  be  considered  a  progress  beyond  Beethoven's 
achievements.  These  composers'  works,  though  ge- 
nial and  worthy  productions,  lean,  notwithstanding, 
on  the  strong  pillars  of  the  giant's  temple. 

R.  Wagner's  bold  assertion,  that,  with  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  last  of  symphonies  has  been  written, 
and  that  with  it  the  domain  of  purely  instrumental 
music  is  exhausted,  cannot,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, very  well  be  accepted.  Efforts  like  those 
of  Brahms,  Raff,  and  others  seem  to  justify  opposite 
views  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  purely  instru- 
mental music. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 


Some  of  Beethoven's  Contemporaries  and  Successors  up  to 

Liszt. 

UMEROUS  distinguished  instrumental  per- 
formers and  talented  composers  for  their 
respective  instruments  mark  this  rich  epoch 
in  the  development  of  modern  musical  culture.  The 
art  of  pianoforte  playing,  divided  into  two  distinct 
schools,  —  one  headed  by  Mozart,  the  other  by 
Clementi, —  had  already  reached  great  eminence. 
The  pianists  belonging  to  the  Vienna  (Mozart) 
school  are  Wolfl,  Hummel,  Moscheles  ;  Beethoven, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  career,  belonged  to  the  same 
school.  J.  IVoJfi  (1772-1812),  a  pupil  of  Leopold 
Mozart  and  M.  Haydn,  was  a  pianist  of  great  tech- 
nical powers  ;  in  tlie  art  of  free  improvisation  he  was 
at  one  time  considered  the  successful  rival  of  Beet- 
hoven. His  piano  compositions,  sonatas,  concertos, 
rondos,  variations,  written  principally  with  the  view 
of  presenting  his  remarkable  technique  in  the  best 
light,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  /.  N.  Hummel 
(1778-1837),  Mozart's  most  distinguished  pupil,  was 
a  virtuoso  of  very  high  rank.  In  spite  of  the  great 
command  he  had  over  all  kinds  of  technical  diffi- 
culties, he  respected  true  art  too  much  to  sacrifice 
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the  spiritual  side  of  it  to  a  mere  exhibition  of  me- 
chanical tricks.  His  playing  was  marked  by  great 
elegance,  smoothness,  and  brilliancy.  His  piano  com- 
positions, consisting  of  concertos,  sonatas,  rondos, 
fantasias,  variations,  etc.,  are  the  works  of  a  sound 
musician,  well  versed  in  the  treatment  of  classical 
forms.  His  different  compositions  for  his  favorite 
instrument  were  of  great  impoilance  with  regard  to 
a  solid  and  classical  style  of  pianoforte  playing.  One 
of  his  best  efforts  is  the  well-known  septet.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  method  for  the  pianoforte,  in 
many  points  a  highly  meritorious  work.  Hummel's 
powers  of  improvisation  created  surprise  wherever  he 
was  heard.  He  formed  a  great  many  able  pupils, 
and  exercised  no  small  influence  on  most  of  the  young 
artists  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  /.  Moscheles 
(1794-1870)  was  a  master  who,  during  his  long  career 
as  a  successful  concert  virtuoso,  taken  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  a  thorough  teacher  of  piano- 
forte playing,  contriljuted  much  towards  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  rich  resources  of  this  favorite 
field  of  instrumental  music.  His  pianoforte  composi- 
tions —  concertos,  sonatas,  rondos,  variations,  etudes 
—  everywhere  evince  his  superiority  as  an  intelligent, 
industrious,  thorough  musician,  who  meant  well  with 
his  art,  but  who  was  limited  in  powers  of  imagination. 
Moscheles,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was 
professor  of  piano  playing  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
toire. The  most  celebrated  of  Clementi's  pupils  who, 
in  the  triple  character  of  performers,  composers,  and 
teachers,  carried  out  and  also  enriched  with  their 
own  originality  and  ingenuity  those  principles  which 
made  their  master  the  head  of  so  important  a  school, 
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•were  :  J.  B.  Cramer  (1771-1858),  especially  celebra- 
ted as  the  author  of  those  well-known  and  beautiful 
classical  etudes,  indispensable  to  every  pianist  who 
aims  at  a  pure  and  thorough  style  of  playing  the 
pianoforte.  Cramer's  numerous  sonatas,  rondos,  and 
concertos  are  on  the  whole  antiquated.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  pianoforte  method.  L.  Berger  (1777-1839), 
remarkable  as  performer,  composer  and  teacher  ;  ISIen- 
delssohn  was  one  of  Clementi's  pianoforte  pupils.  His 
piano  compositions,  such  as  sonatas,  bagatelles,  eludes, 
are  written  in  a  pure  and  agreeable  style.  /.  Field 
(1782-1837),  the  favorite  pupil  of  Clementi,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
artistic  career  in  Kussia.  His  claims  as  an  original 
composer  rest  on  his  creation  of  the  ingenious  form 
of  those  exquisitely  melodious  nocturnes,  full  offen- 
der poetical  sentiment.  These  unique,  so  gracefully 
formed  genre  pictures,  which  no  doubt  inspired 
Chopin  and  other  composers  to  write  pieces  in  a 
similar  form,  take  the  first  place  among  Field's  piano- 
forte works,  which  otherwise  consist  of  concertos, 
sonatas,  rondos.  A.  A.  Klengel  (1783-1852)  was 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  contrapuntal  piano 
pieces,  published  under  the  title  "  Canons  et  Fugues 
dans  tous  les  Tons  Majeurs  et  Mineurs,"  This  im- 
portant work,  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor  and  polish- 
ing, assures  to  its  composer  a  highly  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  modern 
instrumental  music.  Other  masters  belonging  to  this 
epoch  were:  D.  Steibelt  (17G5-1823),  one  of  the 
first  of  that  shallow  tribe  of  sensational  players, 
who  lowered  art  to  the  mere  level  of  quackery  ;  his 
potpourris,   variations,  battle-pieces,  and  especially 
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"  L'Orage,"  were  eagerly  played  by  the  foolish  ama- 
teurs of  his  time,  and  just  as  much  despised  by  real 
connoisseurs.  A  higher  and  more  inspiring  example 
is  presented  by  C.  M.  von  Webei',  whose  poetical 
style  in  the  treatment  of  pianoforte  playing,  as  laid 
down  in  his  fine  romantic  compositions  for  this  in- 
strument, —  concertstuck,  concertos,  sonatas,  varia- 
tions, polonaises,  "  L'invitation  a  la  valse,"  four-hand 
pieces,  etc.,  —  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  best  of  our  modern  artists.  Weber  also  com- 
posed symphonies,  which  are,  however,  now  forgotten, 
but  his  different  overtures,  so  ingenious  in  form,  and 
so  effective  by  means  of  a  rich  and  original  instru- 
mentation, have  served  as  models  to  many  of  our 
modern  composers.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia  (1772-1806)  was  a  man  of  great  musical 
talent  and  an  able  performer  on  the  pianoforte.  He 
composed,  among  other  works,  quartets  for  piano, 
violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  which  were  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  prince's  adviser  and  friend,  F.  L. 
Dusseh  (1760-1812),  is  to  be  classified  with  the  best 
pianists  of  his  time.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
agreeable  and  once  very  popular  pianoforte  composi- 
tions, such  as  sonatas,  concertos,  rondos,  fantasies, 
etc.  Beethoven's  pupil  i^.  i^ies  (1784-1838),  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  only  young  musician, 
except  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  in  whom 
the  great  master  took  any  interest  as  a  pupil,  was 
a  meritorious,  honest  artist.  His  compositions,  such 
as  concertos,  sonatas,  rondos,  bagatelles,  octets,  sep- 
tets, etc.,  closely  formed  after  the  manner  and  style 
of  Beethoven,  lack,  however,  originality  and  spon- 
taneity.   That  industrious  and  indefatigable  composer, 
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compiler,  and  transcriber,  Ch.  Czerny  (1791-1857), 
is  also  to  be  named  here.  His  greatest  merits  were 
those  of  a  teacher ;  and  pupils  like  Liszt,  Dohlcr, 
Kullak,  and  others  gave  ample  proof  of  his  tine 
method  and  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
mechanism  of  pianoforte  playing.  Although  he  took 
in  some  of  his  earlier  works,  especially  sonatas,  a 
higher  flight  into  the  regions  of  poetical  inspiration, 
his  importance  lies  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the 
merely  technical  development  of  piano  playing.  That 
is  the  sole  aim  of  the  greater  part  of  his  pieces,  his 
numerous  exercises  and  etudes;  and  they  fill  their 
place  in  a  useful  and  perhaps  indispensable  manner. 
In  France,  where  masters  like  Couperin,  Rameau, 
Marchand,  had  formerly  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
flourishing  school  of  pianoforte  playing,  this  Ijranch 
of  instrumental  music  received  a  new  im^mlse  from 
the  foundation  of  that  celebrated  institution  the 
"Conservatoire  de  Musique,"  from  which  so  many 
distinguished  composers,  as  well  as  vocal  and  instru- 
mental artists,  went  forth  during  the  time  of  its 
existence.  Among  the  musicians  who  deserve  great 
credit  as  professors  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  who 
form  many  able  performers,  .we  must  place  L. 
Adam  (1758-1848),  an  Alsatian  by  birth,  in  the 
first  rank.  His  "  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  le  Piano 
a  rUsage  des  Eleves  du  Conservatoire,"  published 
in  1802,  has  proved  in  every  respect  a  useful  and 
popular  instruction  book.  Among  his  pupils,  F. 
Kdlkbrenner  (1784-1840)  was  the  most  distinguished. 
This  artist's  compositions,  concertos,  sonatas,  ron- 
dos, variations,  fantasies,  etc.,  display  a  predominant 
tendency  towards  the  display  of    technical  difficul- 
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ties  and  empty,  brilliant  pianoforte  passages,  for 
the  sake  of  producing  merely  external  effects,  the 
poetical  musical  meaning  Ijeing  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. This  manner  of  treating  the  pianoforte  is 
still  more  conspicuous  with  //.  Herz,  whose  concertos, 
concert  variations,  and  numerous  fantasias  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  tolerably  ingenious  compilations 
of  brilliantly  sounding  passages,  intermixed  with  a 
pretentious  share  of  weak  sentimentality ;  a  style 
of  composing  which  F.  Hiinten  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  empty  superficiality  and  commonplace  me- 
lodic phrases,  tinged  with  the  stalest  sentimentality. 
Herz  and  Hiinten,  once  the  most  popular  writers 
of  a  certain  class  of  pianoforte  compositions,  were 
both  pupils  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  The  com- 
positions of  H.  Bertini  —  the  author  of  many  justly 
esteemed  etudes ;  method  for  pianoforte ;  trios  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  sextets,  fantasias, 
nocturnes,  etc. — give  proof  of  a  serious  mind  and 
a  pure  aim. 

The  artistic  cultivation  of  stringed  instniments,  and 
among  these  especially  the  art  of  violin  playing, 
was  necessarily  of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  large  instrumental  forms  :  the  symphony, 
the  overture,  —  the  accompaniments  of  the  opera, 
the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  —  find  their  most  sub- 
stantial basis  in  the  efficient  treatment  of  the  manifold 
resources  of  the  family  of  stringed  instruments. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  name  all  those  meritorious 
artists  who  exercised  a  decided  influence  in  this  rich 
field  of  instrumental  music,  but  in  Italy,  J.  B.  Viotti 
(1753-1824)  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most masters.     With  him  artists  like  Giardini,  Pug- 
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nan/,  Campar/noli,  LoIU,  and  above  all,  that  original, 
fantastical,  and  in  some  respects  greatest  of  all  vio- 
lin players  that  ever  lived,  Paganini  (1784-1839) 
(whose  virtuoso  career  set  the  Avhole  of  Europe  in 
ecstasies,  unbounded  admiration,  and  excitement), 
kept  up  that  exalted  reputation  which  Italian  violin 
players  enjoyed  among  all  other  nations.  In  France 
a  new  and  important  school,  chiefly  inspired  by 
Viotti's  brilliant  and  substantial  style,  sprang  up, 
headed  by  such  distinguished  masters  as  Rode,  R. 
Kreutzer,  Baillot,  and  Lafont.  In  Germany,  where 
formerly  masters  and  teachers  like  Beiula,  L.  Mozart 
(the  fiither  of  the  great  Mozart) ,  Cannabich,  Stamitz, 
stood  at  the  head  of  chapels,  composing  and  advising 
in  the  interest  of  true  art,  a  new  artist,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  all  times,  arose  to  give  the 
German  school  a  fresh  impulse.  I  mean  L.  Spohr. 
May  seder  and  Maurer  are  worthy  names  beside  his, 
familiar  to  Germany's  best  violin  players.  Spohr's 
merits  are  not  only  those  of  an  admirable  classical 
performer  on  the  violin,  but  also  those  of  a  fine  com- 
poser. We  have  already  met  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal German  composers  of  romantic  operas.  As  a 
writer  of  instrumental  music,  such  as  symphonies, 
quartets,  concertos  for  the  violin,  etc.,  he  created 
much  that  is  fine,  and  that  may  be  counted  among  the 
best  efibrts  of  his  time.  Of  his  symphonies,  the 
"  Consecration  of  Tone  "  is  considered  the  most  per- 
fect. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  spite  of  the 
composer's  consummate  mastery  over  all  the  resources 
of  counterpoint  and  orchestration,  and  the  highly 
poetical  intuitions  that  prompted  his  aims,  his  larger 
works  lack  energy  and  spontaneity,  and,  for  want  of 
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these  essential  qualities,  become  monotonous  and 
somewhat  wearisome  in  effect.  I  must  mention,  in 
connection  with  this  epocli,  a  composer  born  in  France 
of  English  parents,  G.  Onslow  (1784-1852),  whose 
works,  composed  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
German  masters,  are  difficult  to  class  exactly  with 
any  one  of  the  schools  of  the  respective  nationalities 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  cultivated  music 
at  first  as  an  amateur  :  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  quartets, 
however,  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  he 
determined  to  become  a  composer,  and  studied  the 
stricter  rules  of  composition  for  this  purpose.  He 
afterwards  wrote  numerous  trios,  quartets,  and  quin- 
tets, works  of  a  clear  form  and  rather  pure  style, 
more  the  fruits  of  great  perseverance,  industry,  and 
study,  than  those  of  poetical  power  of  inventiveness 
and  inspiration :  the  melodic  vein  of  Onslow  did  not 
run  very  abundantly. 

What  artist's  heart  does  not  beat  higher  with 
delight  at  the  simple  mention  of  the  names  of 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  those  noble 
masters  whose  exquisite  tone-forms  have  filled  and 
still  fill  so  many  happy  hours  of  pure  enjoyment; 
whose  wanderings  in  the  higher  paths  of  the  spiritual 
art-world  have  excited  the  emulation  of  so  many 
followers ;  and  whose  artistic  deeds  have  stamped 
our  modern  musical  culture  with  an  ineffaceable 
poetical  charm?  Worthy  successors  of  Beethoven, 
they  discovered  new  pathways  in  the  realm  of  emo- 
tional existence,  not  yet  touched  or  exhausted  by 
that  great  genius  ;  and  the  "svorks  they  created,  im- 
bued with  the  youthful  impression  of  their  noble 
individuality,  will  live  side  by  side  with  those  of  their 
exalted  model. 
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Franz  Schubert^  born  at  Vienna  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1797-,  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
received  his  first  music  lessons  while  quite  a  child, 
under  the  direction  of  his  fother  and  of  an  older 
brother.  Having  a  fine  voice,  at  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  admitted  into  the  free  school  of  the  "  Convict," 
and  became,  as  such,  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the 
imperial  chapel,  where  the  celebrated  composer  Sa- 
lieri  happened  to  be  one  of  his  teachers.  In  1831,  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  his  voice,  he  lost  his 
place  at  the  "  Convict "  and  in  the  choir,  and  went 
back  to  his  parent's  house,  and  became  for  some  time 
assistant  teacher  to  his  father.  His  favorite  occupa- 
tion dui'ing  all  this  time  was  musical  composition, 
which,  in  fact,  became  a  necessity  to  his  artistic  na- 
ture, which  manifested  itself  while  Schubert  was 
quite  a  boy.  Scarcely  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
composition,  he  already  wrote  "  Lieder  "  and  stringed 
quartets  in  imitation  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  similar 
works,  which  formed  the  repertoire  of  cabinet  music 
played  at  his  father's  house,  where,  as  in  so  many 
German  musical  families,  the  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters were  studied  and  enjoyed  with  enthusiasm. 
Schubert's  short  life  passed  without  any  great  per- 
sonal events.  Twice  he  applied  as  a  candidate  for 
the  place  of  musical  director, —  at  Laybach  and  at 
Vienna, —  but  failed  each  time  to  secure  the  desired 
situation:  others  (who  knows  them  now?)  were  pre- 
ferred to  him.  He  modestly  strove  on,  within  the 
naiTOW  circle  of  a  few  devoted  friends  and  admirers, 
seeming  to  have  no  other  interest  in  worldly  afiairs, 
but  to  pour  from  his  harmonious  soul  melody  after 
melody,  one  still  more  beautiful  than  the  other,  one 
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still  more  touching  than  the  other.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1828. 

The  great  number  of  works  Schubert  composed 
during  such  a  short  life  excites  just  astonishment. 
His  Lieder  (a  form  of  song  of  which  he  became  un- 
consciously the  creator)  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; 
there  are  several  operas,  masses,  and  numerous  other 
vocal  works  of  different  styles  and  forms  :  sonatas, 
ti'ios,  duos,  quartets,  quintets,  octets,  overtures,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  swell  the  rich  catalogue,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  composer's  inexhaustible,  rich  vein 
of  melodic  inventiveness,  and  spontaneity  of  pro- 
duction. One  even  wonders  how  the  man  found 
the  time  necessary  to  commit  to  paper,  in  such 
a  short  life,  all  these  works,  of  which  many  are 
very  elaborate.  Comparatively  very  few  of  these 
beautiful  compositions  were  published  during  the 
composer's  life  :  publishers  would  not  take  them ; 
and  the  public  did  not  yet  appreciate  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  unique  art  treasures.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  made  known  only  gradually 
to  an  astonished  posterity.  Schubert  was  at  iirst 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  composer  of  fine  Lieder. 
Though  perhaps  greater  as  a  song  composer,  his 
instrumental  works  are  nevertheless  remarkable  pro- 
ductions. 

The  gi'eat  family  resemblance  between  Schubert's 
instrumental  works  and  his  Lieder  can  be  discovered 
at  a  glance, —  the  same  characteristic  harmonic  treat- 
ment, the  same  charmingly  melodic  themes,  the  same 
boldness  and  originality  in  the  modulatory  changes, 
the  same  sweet  and  romantic  expression  and  coloring. 
The  form  of  some  of  his  instrumental  movements  is 
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very  often  spun  out  to  a  great  length  ;  his  lavish 
richness  of  melodic  thought  and  harmonic  detail 
does  not  ahva^'s  atone  for  the  want  of  contrapuntal 
thematic  compactness,  —  a  manner  of  treatment  of 
■which  Beethoven  especially  knew  how  to  make  an 
eflective  use,  in  his  great  instrumental  compositions. 

AVhat  an  inspiring  example  of  pure  devotion  to 
art,  for  art's  sake  only,  Schubert's  whole  career  pre- 
sents !  He  jiassed  away  without  having  had  the  ad- 
vantaije  of  hearino;  some  of  his  grreatest  and  finest 
works  performed.  It  did  not  trouble  him  much 
whether  publishers  and  public  wanted  his  composi- 
tions or  not :  pecuniary  interest  never  induced  him 
to  compose.  His  aim  was  to  become  worthy  of 
following  in  the  glorious  path  of  his  great  model, 
Beethoven,  and  to  satisfy  his  own  high  artistic  ideal. 

Felix  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg the  3d  of  February,  1809.  His  education, 
including  music,  was  from  his  earliest  youth  most 
carefully  directed  and  watched,  especially  by  his  ex- 
cellent mother.  The  family  afterwards  changed  their 
residence  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin.  In  this  latter 
city  L.  Berger  and  F.  Zelter  became  the  teachers  of 
Felix :  the  former  for  the  piano,  the  latter  for  com- 
position. Mendelssohn's  progress  was,  under  such 
excellent  tuition,  rapid,  so  that  at  the  age  of  eight  he 
already  was  a  pianist  of  remarkable  eflSciency ;  and, 
when  twelve  years  old,  Zelter  declared  him  his  best 
and  favorite  pupil.  By  Zelter  he  was  introduced  to 
Goethe,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  talented 
and  wide-awake  boy.  This  interview  with  the  great 
poet  was  of  much  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
artist.  Though  Mendelssohn  had  already  given  ample 
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proof  of  talent  as  a  composer  and  a  pianist,  his 
parents  still  hesitated  in  allowing  him  to  choose  music 
as  a  profession  :  they  appreciated  too  well  the  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  career  of  a  composer ;  and  their 
ambition  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  their  son  had 
enough  strength  of  talent  to  take  rank  one  day  among 
the  foremost  artists.  All  that  the  social  influence 
of  a  wealthy  family  could  do  to  further  his  ends, 
and  to  smooth  his  way  in  the  capricious  art-world, 
was  at  Mendelssohn's  command.  Had  Felix  suf- 
ficient talent  to  warrant  the  expectations  and  hopes 
of  his  anxious  parents  ?  In  the  year  1825  Mendels- 
sohn paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  Cherubini,  to  whom  he  played  his  B 
minor  quartet.  The  veteran  master's  approving 
judgment  with  regard  to  Mendelssohn's  talent  de- 
cided the  young  artist's  future  :  he  became  a  mu- 
sician. In  1829  he  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  popularity 
in  England.  He  afterwards  became,  for  a  short 
period,  musical  director  at  Dusseldorf,  where  he  com- 
posed his  first  oratorio,  "  St.  Paul."  This  was  his 
first  great  step  towards  the  high  artistic  position 
which  he  held,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England, 
with  such  continually  sustained  popularity.  In  1835 
he  accepted  the  place  of  musical  director  at  the 
Gewand-house  concerts  at  Leipzig.  The  cordial  re- 
ception he  experienced  in  this  city,  and  the  indepen- 
dence he  enjoyed  in  the  management  of  the  musical 
matters  over  which  he  presided,  decided  him  to 
select  Leipzig  as  his  permanent  home.  In  spite  of 
more  brilliant  ofi*ers  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
created  him  general  musical  director  at  Berlin,  —  a 
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position  which  he  filled  for  but  a  short  time,  — his 
s^'inpathies  were  with  Leipzig  where  he  died  Nov. 
3,  1847, 

The  works  of  an  artist  being  a  true  mirror  of  his 
own  individuality,  with  regard  to  education,  natural 
passions,  and  feelings,  those  of  Mendelssohn  may 
be  considered  as  pre-eminently  refined.  The  supple- 
ness of  his  talent,  the  liveliness  of  his  mind,  rendered 
him  capable  of  seeing  and  grasping  at  once  that 
which  is  formally  fine  and  characteristic  in  the  work 
of  other  composers.  After  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
his  method  of  creating  new  works,  one  almost  gets 
the  impression  that  this  was  not  so  much  the  result 
of  an  inwardly  felt  necessity  to  give  his  deeper 
emotions  external  expression,  as  the  desire  and 
delight  which  a  versatile  talent  feels  and  takes  in 
occupation  in  an  exquisite  art.  Master  of  all  those 
resources  which  a  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the 
art  of  composition,  in  all  its  branches,  afibrds,  Men- 
delssohn's works  are,  with  regard  to  form,  invari- 
ably perfect.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
deeper  emotional  contents  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
these  works.  Always  with  an  eye  to  that  which 
is  clear  and  on  the  surface,  aesthetically  practical 
in  the  construction  of  his  difierent  compositions,  he 
escapes  that  which  seems  in  some  of  Beethoven's, 
Schubert's,  and  Schumann's  finest  works,  at  a  first 
glance,  somewhat  extravagant;  he  does  not  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  human  feeling,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  with  the  traditional  beauty  of  form ;  but 
he  also  never  reaches  the  powerful  expression  of 
those  truthful,  passionate,  soul-stirring  strains,  which 
give  the  works  of  the  aboxe-named  masters  such  pre- 
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eminence  and  significance.  In  his  works  of  greater 
dimensions,  Mendelssohn  often  becomes  dry,  tame, 
and  somewhat  monotonous  :  the  subject-matter  does 
not  always  suffice  to  fill  the  ampleness  of  the  form ; 
the  interest  is  often  kept  up  only  by  ingenious 
contrapuntal  changes  and  harmonic  transformations. 
Mendelssohn's  life  was  a  happy  one  :  he  experienced 
no  very  great  disappointments ;  he  lived  in  an  ar- 
tistic atmosphere  congenial  to  his  individuality.  His 
soul  was  a  stranger  to  those  deep  sorrows  which  are 
the  result  of  a  great  mind's  unsuccessful  struggles 
with  orreat  obstacles,  or  with  misfortunes  of  all  sorts. 
The  melancholy  coloring  of  some  of  this  artist's 
movements  is  more  the  result  of  a  romantic  longing, 
—  the  typical  trait  of  his  time, —  than  the  external 
expression  of  any  real  sorrow  which  spread  its  deep 
shadows  over  his  soul.  The  delight  in  the  company 
of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  little  beings,  the  fairies, 
and  the  charming,  bewitching  abode  he  so  originally 
created  for  them  (in  his  music  to  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"),  is  met,  with  little  variation  of 
design,  in  many  of  his  other  instrumental  move- 
ments. Among  Mendelssohn's  many  compositions, 
his  concert  overtures  are,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
finest  and  most  original.  Besides  these,  I  should 
name  those  elegant  little  pianoforte  pieces,  the  cele- 
brated "Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  which,  with  regard  to 
the  title,  are  the  composer's  invention.  The  form, 
altogether,  is  not  a  new  one :  Beethoven  in  his  so- 
natas, and  Field  in  his  nocturns,  have,  among  others, 
given  us  many  a  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte"  and  no  douljt 
suggested  to  Mendelssohn  his  exquisite  pieces.  This 
circumstance,  however,  does  not  lessen  their  artistic 
merit 
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Aside  from  Mendelssohn's  importance  as  a  dis- 
tinguished composer,  his  artistic  career  was  other- 
wise of  the  highest  influence  in  the  development  of 
a  true  taste  for  the  great  and  profound  works  of  older 
masters,  such  as  Bach  and  Handel.  He  had  the  gift 
of  inspiring  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  with 
a  respect,  love,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  exceptional 
creations  of  these  two  giants  in  nmsical  composition, 
and  was  indefatigable,  through  word  and  deed,  in 
creating  a  correct  understanding  of  those  immortal 
monuments  of  musical  art,  of  which  he  resuscitated 
many  from  unmerited  and  unpardonable  oblivion. 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  the  18th  of  July,  1810, 
at  Zwickau,  a  small  town  in  Saxony.  His  father,  a 
well-known  bookseller  and  publisher,  was  a  man  of 
literary  inclination,  and  had  a  fine  taste  for  poetry. 
He  gave  his  son  Robert  as  good  an  education  as 
circumstances  would  allow :  music-lessons  were  in- 
cluded. Robert  showing  especial  talent  for  music, 
his  father  entertained  the  idea,  at  one  time,  of  pla- 
cing him  under  the  direction  of  C.  M.  von  Wel)er. 
The  son's  desire  and  hope  of  becoming  a  professional 
artist  were,  however,  disappointed  by  the  early  death 
of  the  lather ;  and,  to  please  his  mother,  he  began 
to  make  preparatory  studies  in  law,  a  profession 
towards  which  he  entertained  the  deepest  aversion. 
To  this  end  he  first  visited  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Heidelberg.  In  this  latter 
city  he  came,  with  others,  into  contact  with  Thil)aut, 
professor  of  law  at  the  university,  an  enthusiast  in 
music,  and  the  intelligent  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Reinheit  der  Tonkunst,"  a  book  that  had  no  little 
influence  in  again  directing  the  attention  of  musical 
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students  to  the  art-treasures  of  the  great  old  church 
composers.  Schumann,  all  this  time,  spent  many- 
precious  hours  at  his  pianoforte,  which  had  more 
charm  for  him  than  the  dry  pandects  of  the  old  Latin 
jurists.  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  follow  music  as  a  profession,  and  on  the 
strength  of  F.  Wieck's  favorable  opinion  of  his  talent 
for  music  (AVieck  was  Schumann's  piano  teacher  dur- 
ing his  tirst  stao  at  Leipzig) ,  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing his  mother  s  consent  that  he  should  give  up  the 
study  of  law,  and  become  a  musician.  He  went  at 
once  back  to  Leipzig,  to  resume  his  piano  lessons 
with  Wieck  :  he  also  diligently  studied  the  rules  of 
composition,  and  wrote  the  necessary  contrapuntal 
exercises  under  the  direction  of  H.  Dorn.  In  his 
great  anxiety  to  become  a  pianoforte  virtuoso,  and  in 
order  to  hasten  his  proficiency,  he  endeavored,  by 
means  of  a  thoughtless  operation,  to  make  his  fingers 
more  flexible,  and  lamed  one  of  those  of  the  left 
hand  :  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  advice,  this  lame- 
ness remained  incurable.  Frustrated  thus  in  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  great  pianoforte  player,  his 
whole  musical  energy  was  now  concentrated  on  com- 
position. His  first  works,  a  book  of  variations,  and 
"Les  Papillons,"  appeared  in  1831,- which  were  fol- 
lowed by  work  after  work  in  all  the  difierent  forms, 
from  the  little  pianoforte  piece  to  the  grand  sym- 
phony, from  the  simple  song  to  the  opera  and  oratorio. 
In  1834,  he  founded  and  first  published  the  "  Neue 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,"  a  musical  magazine  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  promoting  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  new  and  broader  art  principles, 
in  opposition  to  the  pedantic  and  narrow  views  with 
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which  the  last  works  of  Beethoven  and  the  composi- 
tions of  Franz  Schul)ert  and  Chopin  were  treated  by 
the  musical  press.  In  1840  he  married  the  distin- 
guished pianiste,  Clara  Wieck.  Her  father,  F. 
Wicck,  was  very  much  opposed  to  this  marriage, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
union  of  the  devoted  couple.  For  Schumann  this 
was  a  time  of  hard  struggle ;  and  the  compositions 
written  then  are  witnesses  to  the  deep  emotions  of  the 
composer's  soul,  alternately  hoping  and  despairing 
that  he  ever  should  be  able  to  call  his  beloved  Clara 
his  own.  Schumann  was  for  some  time  also  con- 
nected with  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music,  in 
the  capacity  of  teacher  of  composition  and  pianoforte 
playing.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  here- 
moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  acted  as  conductor  of 
different  choral  societies.  In  1850  he  accepted  an 
en«:a2;ement  as  musical  director  at  Dusseldorf.  A 
peculiar  disease  of  the  brain,  which  finally  paralyzed 
his  mental  powers,  overshadowed  the  last  years  of 
the  busy  and  nobly  spent  life  of  this  great  artist. 
Death  released  him  from  his  orreat  sufferino^s :  he 
closed  his  eyes  July  26,  1856. 

Apart  from  his  compositions,  there  is  not  much 
excitement,  not  much  virtuoso  eclat,  about  Schu- 
mann's artistic  career.  Always  shut  up  Avithin  him- 
self, ever  brooding  over  his  own  thoughts,  silent  in 
the  midst  of  the  liveliest  social  gatherings,  he  is  only 
expansive  when  he  writes  about  his  art  principles,  or 
about  the  composer  he  admires.  In  this  short  and 
necessarily  incomplete  sketch  of  Schumann,  I  cannot 
more  than  briefly  allude  to  his  labors  as  editor,  and 
writer  on  music.     Schumann  united  within  himself 
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the  double  character  of  composer  and  author.  As 
founder  of  the  "  Xeue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,"  he  exer- 
cised an  undoubted  influence  on,  and  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  directed,  the  current  of  musical  opinion 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  biographies,  criti- 
cisms, etc.,  though  tinged  at  times  with  the  visionar}' 
romanticism  of  his  literary  model,  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
are  distinguished  by  extraordinary  impartiality,  jus- 
tice, and  enthusiasm  towards  his  brother  artists  and 
composers.  As  a  composer,  his  greatest  significance 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  his  different  instrumental  com- 
positions. Though  he  wrote  many  admirable  Lieder, 
and  other  fine  vocal  works,  all  the  most  peculiar  and 
original  traits  of  his  talent  lie  unfolded  in  his  instru- 
mental compositions.  His  career  as  a  composer  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  comprises 
his  pianoforte  compositions  up  to  about  Op.  20  :  it  is 
a  period  of  study  and  earnest  struggle  to  master 
artistic  formal  expression.  Having  commenced  the 
necessary  contrapuntal  studies  rather  late,  many  por- 
tions of  his  fii'st  works  bear  marks  of  unclearness  in 
construction,  and  some  crudity  in  their  harmonic  and 
rhythmical  development  and  treatment.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  some  of  these  works  — 
like  the  Carnival,  the  Fantasiestticke,  the  Etudes 
Symphoniques,  the  Kreisleriana,  the  Kinderscenen, 
the  Fantasia,  Op.  17,  the  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor — 
already  present  those  fine  qualities  which  place  Schu- 
mann's most  perfect  works  so  high  among  the  best  of 
modern  musical  compositions.  There  is  so  much  life 
and  passionate  expression  in  these  first  works,  that 
one  feels  with  the  composer  what  efforts  it  cost  him 
to  compress  the  rich  subject-matter  he  felt  within  him 
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into  the  narrow  limits  of  conventional  forms  :  often 
these  bonds  were  broken  to  gain  a  freer  vista.  The 
second  period  is  marked  by  those  admirable  works, 
the  pianoforte  rjuartct,  the  quintet,  the  three-stringed 
quartets,  the  symi)houies,  the  pianoforte  concerto, 
the  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  numbers  of  his 
exquisite  Liodcr :  here  the  master  triumphantly  ac- 
complished all  that  which  in  form  and  meaning  ren- 
ders these  works  classical  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  His  last  compositions,  marking  the  third 
period,  are  written  under  the  influence  of  that  deep 
cloud  which  completely  darkened  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  and  are  rather  gloomy  in  style  and  inef- 
fective in  form :  the  source  from  which  so  many 
beautiful  tone-poems  flowed  runs  less  bountifully  and 
clearly. 

Schumann's  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  piano- 
forte is  as  original  as  it  is  poetical  and  effective. 
Though  here  and  there  suggestive  of  the  style  of 
Beethoven's  last  works,  and  of  the  manner  of  Chopin, 
and  even  somewhat  of  that  of  Bach,  the  road  he  fol- 
lowed is  entirely  due  to  the  strong  individuality  of 
his  own  talent.  It  was  a  long  time  before  pianoforte 
players  were  able  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  that  grew  from  this  composer's  peculiar 
technique,  and  to  find  the  key  to  those  richly  colored, 
romantic  pieces.  There  is  nothing  conventional, 
nothing  which  reminds  one  of  mere  "  music-making  "  : 
evcr3"where  we  perceive  poetical  intentions,  and 
logical  meaning.  Schumann  often  accompanied  his 
shorter  piano  pieces  with  poetical  titles  and  mottoes, 
not  so  much  to  give  one  the  impression  that  these 
pieces  are  intended  to  be  a  close  musical  illustration 
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of  this  or  that  motto,  but  rather  as  a  suggestive  hint 
of  the  character,  emotional  meaning,  and  conception 
of  these  compositions.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  his 
compositions  regarded  as  bona  fide  programme  music. 
In  his  symphonies,  overtures,  quartets,  and  sonatas, 
he  reaches,  at  times,  the  power  and  energetic  expres- 
sion of  Beethoven :  indeed,  among  the  followers  of 
this  great  symphonist,  Schumann,  though  circum- 
scribed by  the  peculiarly  romantic  bent  of  his  talent, 
and  by  a  somewhat  feminine  though  exquisite  senti- 
mentality and  tenderness  of  feeling,  possesses  most  of 
those  qualities  which  rendered  Beethoven  so  unique 
among  instrumental  composers. 

.  Frangois  Frederic  Ohopin  belongs  to  the  same  epoch 
and  to  the  group  of  genial  masters  before  mentioned. 
He  was  born  March  1,  1809,  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola, 
near  Warsaw,  and  died  at  Paris,  October  17,  1849. 
His  musical  talent  took  at  its  first  start  the  peculiar 
artistic  direction  which  gave  him  such  eminence 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  employed  the  piano- 
forte exclusively  for  the  embodiment  of  his  poetico- 
musical  eflfusions  ;  it  became  his  most  trusted  friend, 
to  whom  he  revealed  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his 
soul.  In  the  presence  of  this  reliable  companion  he 
threw  oif  his  shy  reserve,  he  forgot  his  outwardly 
assumed  calmness  and  serenity.  Now  passionate, 
now  loving,  noble  and  chevaleresque  in  his  aspirations, 
elegant  and  graceful  in  his  afikbility, — all  the 
lights  and  shades  in  the  scale  of  emotion  are 
truthfully  interpreted  as  by  magic,  by  the  docile 
agent  chosen  and  subdued  by  the  master  mind. 
Chopin's  artistic  position,  both  as  a  pianist,  and  com- 
poser, was  unique.     He  never  displayed  his  powers 
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as  an  executant  for  the  mere  exhibition  of  early 
acquired  virtuosity,  hut  as  a  means  of  phicing  his 
fanciful,  original  tone-poems  in  the  right  light  to 
give  them  ideal  life.  He  shunned  appearing  before 
large  mixed  audiences  ;  all  the  rich,  exquisite  qualities 
of  his  talent  glowed  with  their  most  brilliant  light  in 
the  circle  of  a  few  chosen,  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  friends  and  admirers,  Avho  understood  and 
appreciated  him,  and  with  whom  he  could  sympathize 
in  an  artistic,  social,  and  intellectual  relation.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  technical  means  of  the  pianoforte, 
he  entirely  wanders  from  the  beaten  track.  He 
teaches  the  fingers  to  serve  his  own  artistic  purposes. 
He  does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  he  violates  the 
rules  of  accepted  conventionalities  al)Out  the  propriety 
of  good  fingering  ;  where  those  rules  are  not  in  har- 
mony  with  his  own  views,  his  owti  intentions,  he 
boldly  discards  them.  His  supreme  end  is  a  foithful 
poetical  interpretation  of  his  compositions.  To  do 
entire  justice  to  the  exuberant,  rich  melodic  and 
harmonic  original  passages  ;  to  reproduce  faithfully 
that  dreamy,  romantic,  ethereally  euphonious  color- 
ing, so  peculiarly  a  quality  of  Chopin's  music,  —  the 
technical  means  of  the  old  school  no  longer  sufficed. 
He  made  the  finjjers  learn  a  new  lanofuao-e,  a  more 
forcible  and  passionate  dialectic.  It  mattered  little 
to  him  whether  this  or  that  passage  disturbed  the 
conventional  quiet  position  of  the  hand.  He  did  not 
write  his  passages  merely  to  suit  one-sided  considera- 
tions, but  to  satisfy  his  artistic  poetical  sense  ;  himself 
a  pianist  ^ar  excellence^  his  genius  taught  him  to  dis- 
cover new  roads,  new  and  richer  pianoforte  eifects. 
At  first  he  encountered  great  opposition  from  those 
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professors  who  were  then  regarded  as  authorities 
in  matters  of  pianoforte  playing.  The  ''  smooth- 
fingered  "  Kalkbrenner  thought  it  even  necessary  to 
advise  the  young  innovator  to  visit  his  class  for 
piano-playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  in  order  to 
become  initiated  into  the  excellence  of  M.  Kalkbren- 
ner's  style  and  method.  Chopin,  however,  remained 
Chopin,  and  formed  a  school  of  his  own,  truly  ap- 
preciated and  enthusiastically  admired  by  no  lesser 
artists  than  Liszt,  Schumann,  and  other  genial 
younger  masters.  The  forms  of  his  compositions 
grew,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  key-board  of  the  piano. 
They  are  so  eminently  connected  with  the  nature  of 
this  instrument  that  it  is  almost  impossil)le  to  trans- 
pose them  to  any  other.  The  cast  of  the  melody, 
the  form  of  the  harmonic  and  rhythmic  accompani- 
ment, the  ingenious  spreading-out  of  the  different 
intervals  of  the  respective  chords  that  form  an  har- 
monic basis,  and  that  give  the  exquisite  cantilena 
such  a  dreamy  and  peculiarly  euphonious  character  ; 
the  sudden  chromatic  progressions  of  the  different 
motivos,  — all  this  was  drawn  as  by  magic,  from  the 
hitherto  most  hidden  qualities  of  the  pianoforte, 
poetically  raised  by  the  vivifying  imagination  of  a 
master  hand.  And  herein  lies  Chopin's  greatness ; 
here  he  atones  for  the  one-sided  direction  of  his  talent. 
Artists  were  at  first  not  prepared  to  understand  and 
appreciate  those  originally  constructed  melodies,  so 
richly  embroidered  with  such  fanciful  and  delicately 
formed  ornaments,  resting  upon  a  harmonic  basis  so 
new,  seemingly  so  extravagant  in  its  treatment  of  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  progressions  of  the  chords, 
and  often  so  sudden  and  bold  in  the  transformations 
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and  modulations  of  the  different  motivos, — things 
for  which  the  hooks  on  thorough-l)ass  and  harmony 
ha^  not  yet  provided  any  rules.  Liszt,  in  his 
charming  and  richly  suggestive  book  on  Chopin, 
says  :  "  His  character  was  indeed  not  easily  under- 
stood. A  thousand  subtle  shades  mingling,  crossing, 
contradicting?,  and  dis<?uisino:  each  other,  rendered  it 
almost  undecipherable  at  tirst  view  ;  kind,  courteous, 
and  affable,  of  tranquil  and  almost  joyous  manners, 
he  would  not  suffer  the  secret  convulsions  which 
agitiitcd  him  to  be  even  suspected."  His  works  — 
concertos,  sonatas,  ballades,  valses,  polonaises,  ma- 
zurkas, scherzi,  etc. — are  a  faithful,  poetical  reve- 
lation and  translation  of  his  enigmatical  nature. 
The  Polish  national  dances  and  people-songs  form  a 
rich  episode  in  Chopin's  compositions,  especially  the 
mazurkas  and  polonaises.  Though  classified  with 
salon  music,  these  dance  forms  are  unique,  fanciful 
tone-poems,  embodying  all  the  composer's  sweetest 
remembrances  of  his  happy  youthful  days,  and  re- 
flecting as  well  his  deepest  sorrow  and  anger  at  the 
thought  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  his  unhappy 
fatherland. 

Around  these  masters,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  and  Chopin,  and  somewhat  influenced  by 
them  respectively,  we  perceive  F.  Hiller  F.  Lach- 
ner,  J.  Rietz,  H.  Esser,  W.  Taubert,  H.  Dorn,  St. 
Heller,  the  Dane  N.  Gade,  the  Hollander,  Ver- 
hulst,  the  Englishman  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  —  all 
men  of  fine  talent,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mani- 
fold resources  of  their  art,  and  ripe  experience  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  as  successful  composers 
and  teachers. 
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The  art  of  pianoforte  playing,  on  the  basis  of  the 
style  of  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  Clementi  and  his 
pupils,  has  reached  an  uncommonly  high  and  brill- 
iant development,  both  with  regard  to  extraordinary 
technical  execution  and  poetical  expression,  at  the 
hands  of  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Henselt,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  Liszt.  Space  will  not  allowme  to  enter 
here  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  incontestably 
great  merits  of  these  representatives  of  modern  vir- 
tuosity on  that  universal  instrument,  the  mastery 
over  which  seems,  in  our  time,  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  our  ambitious  young  generation,  with  or  without 
sufficient  talent  to  warrant  any  successful  future 
career.  Among  contemporaries,  and,  with  regard  to 
individual  inclination  and  talent,  followers  also  of 
the  above-named  great  artists  are  to  be  counted 
Prudent,  Alkan,  Lacombe,  De  Kontski,  Eosenhain, 
Litolff,  Kullak,  Willmers,  Dreyschock,  Schulhoff, 
Tausig,  H.  V.  Biilow,  A.  Kubenstein.  Some  of  these 
performers,  following  the  example  of  Thall^erg,  made 
the  study  of  beautiful  tone  cultivation  the  supreme 
end  of  their  artistic  endeavor.  Thalberg,  in  his 
ingeniously  put  together  fantasies  on  favorite  opera 
themes,  and  in  his  etudeSy  gave  students  ample  op- 
portunity to  reach  this  end  of  a  one-sided  tendency. 
Others,  like  Tausig,  Von  Biilow,  Rubinstein,  following 
the  example  of  Liszt,  placed  their  eminent  technique 
at  the  service  of  a  higher  kind  of  art,  by  the  poetical 
and  truthful  interpretation  of  master-works  from  all 
schools. 

Among  distinguished  modern  German  organists, 
such  men  as  Rink,  Hesse,  G.  Ritter,  Haupt,  E.  F. 
Richter,   F.  Schneider,  Herzog,  Engel,  Dr.  Faisst, 
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etc.,  1)V  means  of  their  suitublc,  sound  compositions, 
and  their  practice  as  efficient  performers,  have  ahvaj's 
striven  to  adhere  to  the  true  character  of  this  noble 
instrument.  In  opposition  to  their  style,  English 
and  French  organists,  such  as  Batiste,  Lefel)ure- 
Wely,  Lemmens,  Best,  Guilmant,  and  many  others 
(assisted  by  the  wonderful  improvements  of  organ 
builders  in  the  mechanical  consti'uction  of  the  in- 
strument), have  cultivated  an  organ  style  closely  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  modern  orchestra.  They  have 
enriched  this  form  of  organ  literature  by  many  inge- 
nious transcriptions  of  orchestral  overtures,  move- 
ments from  symphonies  and  string  quartets,  as  well 
as  by  original  compositions. 

Among  great  violinists  of  the  recent  past  and  our 
own  time,  worthy  disciples  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
respective  French,  Italian,  and  German  schools,  are 
to  be  counted  Ole  Bull,  F.  David,  Lipinsky,  De 
Beriot,  Ernst,  Prume,  Bazzini,  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski,  Laub,  Singer,  Bott,  Artot,  Joachim, 
Sarasate,  Wilhelmj. 

The  general  aim  of  our  present  epoch  of  musical 
culture  seems  to  be  pre-eminently  the  reproduction  of 
master-works  of  past  epochs  :  hence  we  must  account 
for  the  overwhelming  number  of  efficient  (and  ineffi- 
cient) performers  on  those  instruments  which  are 
successfully  admitted  into  the  concert-rooms.  Since 
music  has  been  made  such  a  lucrative  article  of  mer- 
chandise, the  former  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  a 
genuine  artistic  enjoyment  of  fine  works  seems  to 
have  deserted  our  concert-halls :  biases  audiences, 
influenced  by  biases  critics,  and  successfully  exploited 
by  cunning  managers  and  musical  speculators  of  all 
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colors,  are  continually  craving  for  "  novelties  "  on  the 
programme  :  they  are  like  children,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  all  abundance,  still  wish  and  cry  for  unknown 
things. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  a  consolation, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  aspect  of  art-matters, 
where  the  original  limits  of  styles,  peculiar  schools, 
and  individualities  are  in  danger  of  being  entirely 
effaced  by  the  levelling  influence  of  a  merely  technical 
and  too-many-sided  musical  culture,  the  art  of  com- 
posing works  in  large  forms,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
result  of  the  highest  natural  gifts,  deepest  studies 
and  knowledge  of  a  truly  musically  organized  mind, 
is  not  entirely  neglected ;  and  many  of  the  composi- 
tions written  in  our  day  will  probably  force  future 
generations  to  judge  better  than  contemporary  critics 
of  our  original  productions.  Foremost  among  these 
able  composers  of  our  day  are,  in  Germany,  Volk- 
mann,  Kiel,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Brahms,  Bargiel,  Bruch, 
Abert,  Grimm,  Goldmark,  Gradener,  Rubinstein ; 
in  France,  Felicien  David,  Reber,  Bizet,  Gounod, 
Reyer,  Saint-Saens,  Wekerlin,  Massenet ;  inEngland, 
W.  S.  Bennett,  Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Smart.  Unique 
positions  among  them  all  occupied  by  Berlioz  and 
Liszt. 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  born  at 
Cute-Saint- Andre  (Department  de  I'lsere),  the  11th 
of  December,  1803.  His  father,  wishing  him  to  be- 
come a  physician,  directed  his  studies  and  education 
accordingly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  follow  the  regular  course  of  the  medical 
school.  His  love  for  music  found  new  food  in  the 
gay  and  artistic  capital ;  and,  no  longer  able  to  resist 
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the  temptation  of  becoming  a  musician,  he  threw  up 
the  study  of  medicine,  against  the  formal  direction 
and  wish  of  his  father,  and  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  where  he  joined  the  class  for 
composition,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of 
Reicha.  This  step  offended  Berlioz'  father  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  refused  him  any  pecuniary  aid  in 
future  :  the  young  musical  enthusiast,  in  order  to 
make  a  living,  was  obliged  to  give  lessons  on  the 
guitar,  and  to  accept  a  place  as  chorister  at  the 
■'  Gymnase  Dramatique."  Soon  dissatisfied  with  the 
slow  and  strict  manner  in  which  composition  was 
taught  at  the  Conservatoire,  Berlioz  left  that  institute, 
determined  to  choose  his  own  road,  regardless  of  any 
conventional  method  and  plan  of  study.  At  this 
epoch  romanticism  began  to  gain  ardent  disciples  in 
France ;  and  Victor  Hugo  was  considered  the  most 
talented  exponent  of  that  new  French  school  of  poetry, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  classic  one. 

Berlioz  entered  with  all  the  earnestness  and  verve 
of  a  warm  enthusiast  into  the  new  artistic  tendency  ; 
and  his  aim  was  to  transfer  to  the  domain  of  music, 
that  which  Hugo  and  other  poets  were  doing  for 
dramatic  poetry.  Advised  by  friends,  and  prob- 
ably himself  appreciating  the  direct  artistic  ad- 
vantages likely  to  accrue  from  a  successful  competi- 
tion for  the  first  prize  annually  awarded  by  the  Con- 
servatoire, he  concluded  to  re-enter  the  institute : 
this  time  he  frequented  the  classes  of  composition 
under  Lesueur.  In  1828  he  gave  a  grand  concert, 
the  programme  consisting  entirely  of  compositions 
from  his  own  pen, — the  overtures  "  Waverley," 
"  Les  Francs- Juges,"  and  "  La  mort  d'Orphee  "  ;  the 
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"  Symphonie  fantastique  "  appeared  in  his  second  con- 
cert. In  1830,  after  several  previous  attempts,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  winning  the  first  prize  (Grand 
Prix  de  Rome)  on  the  production  of  his  cantate 
"  Sardanapalus."  Now  entitled  to  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  French  government,  and  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  rule  of  the  Conservatoire, 
he  went  to  Italy  to  extend  the  horizon  of  his  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  and  observation  of  Italian  art. 
Although  he  entered  on  his  journey  with  great  expecta- 
tions, Italian  musical  matters  could  not  give  him 
much  satisfaction  ;  he  found  little  that  interested  him, 
and  little  that  harmonized  with  his  artistic  ideal ;  he 
therefore  shortened  his  sojourn  there  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  returned  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  own  ten- 
dencies and  favorite  plans,  strengthening  his  talent  by 
a  careful,  intelligent  study  of  the  scores  of  Gluck, 
Weber,  and  especially  Beethoven.  He  at  the  same 
time  composed  and  successively  produced  his  gi'eat 
symphonic  poems,  "Harold  en  Italic,"  "Romeo  et 
Juliette,"  "Le  Retour  a  la  Vie,"  symphonie  fantas- 
tique et  triomphale  ;  the  overtures  "  King  Lear," 
"  Carnaval  Romain,"  "Le  Corsaire  "  ;  the  legend  "La 
Damnation  de  Faust "  ;  the  oratorio  "  La  Fuite  en 
Egypte  "  ;  the  gi'and  operas  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  divers  vocal  and  instrumental  composi- 
tions. He  was  also  active  as  a  musical  writer  and 
critic,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  for  many  years 
an  important  contributor  to  the  "  Journal  des  Debats." 

He  died  the  9th  of  March,  1869. 

Berlioz'  position  as  a  composer  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  difficult  one  to  the  very  last.  One  is  justified  in 
saying  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  own  artistic  prin- 
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ciples  and  aims  :  he  pursued,  with  unwavering  cour- 
age and  steadfast  steps,  the  thorny  road  that  lead  to 
his  art  ideal  ;  though  sensible  of  intelligent  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation,  he  could  not  make  concessions 
to  please  tickle  audiences.  He  was  not  to  be  dic- 
tated to  in  his  own  domain :  seeing  how  little  his 
countr3'men  were  inclined  to  understand  him,  and 
feeling  the  unmerited  injustice  which  his  composi- 
tions received  at  the  hands  of  envious  contemi)Oi:aries, 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  patiently  waited 
and  waited. 

I  have  ah'eady  shown  that  the  cultivation  of  purely 
instrumental  music  is  not  and  never  was  the  strong 
point  of  French  composers  :  their  ideal  is  the  opera. 
Berlioz,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  led  l)y  the 
strong  natural  inclination  of  his  talent,  made  instru- 
mental music  his  chief  study :  the  works  of  Beet- 
hoven were  his  models,  and  gave  his  mind  that 
artistic  direction  by  means  of  which  he  made  the 
greatest  mark  in  the  art-world.  However,  he  did 
not  at  first,  in  his  own  country,  meet  with  that  rec- 
ognition and  sympathetic  appreciation  which,  when 
experienced,  lifts  the  artist  to  higher  and  greater 
efforts.  Pedantic  conventionalism  and  pretentious 
ignorance  were  in  league  to  oppose  him  at  every  step. 
He  was  abused  for  his  boldness  in  having  chosen  a 
new  road,  and  discarded  the  antiquated  art-principles 
of  past  times  :  he  was  ridiculed  for  having  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  instru- 
mental means  to  give  his  symphonic  movements  faith- 
ful coloring.  According  to  my  opinion,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  in- 
strumental music  in  France,  the  art-spirit  of  the  critics 
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and  audiences  of  Paris  was  not  large  enough  to  under- 
stand and  feel  the  wide  importance  of  Berlioz'  efforts. 
Though  he  gained,  here  and  there,  some  enthusiastic 
admirers,  principally  among  the  younger  generation 
of  artists  (Paganini,  after  the  performance  of  Berlioz' 
gi'eat  dramatic  symphony,  ''Romeo  and  Juliet,"  was 
so  enraptured  that  he  sent  the  talented  composer  a 
check  for  twenty  thousand  francs,  declaring  him  at 
the  same  time  the  worthy  successor  of  Beethoven), 
the  significance  of  his  endeavors  and  the  meaning  of 
his  tendencies  as  an  original  instrumental  composer 
were,  in  a  broader  sense,  first  recognized  in  Germany. 
There,  artists  and  critics  like  Schumann,  Lobe,  Grie- 
penkerl,  Hanslick,  and  Liszt  directed  the  attention 
of  the  musical  public  to  Berlioz'  works,  speaking  of 
the  bold  innovator  and  his  compositions  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  praise  and  appreciation.  In  1842  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Germany  for  the  first  time,  ar- 
ranging in  the  principal  cities  grand  instrumental 
concerts,  the  programmes  consisting  entirely  of  his 
own  works.  Everywhere  he  was  received  by  artists 
and  public  with  marked  distinction  and  unrestrained 
admiration.  He  afterwards  repeated  the  visit  with 
the  same  artistic  results.  In  Paris  his  works  were 
almost  absolutely  ignored  by  the  great  concert  insti- 
tutes ;  and  now,  at  long  intervals  only,  a  timid  trial 
is  made  with  a  fragment  from  this  or  that  of  his 
greater  works.  This  is  discouraging,  when  one  con- 
siders how  many  inferior  works  find  an  undeserved 
and  repeated  hearing.  Berlioz  may  be  considered 
with  right  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  school  of  instru- 
mental music.  Though  artists  and  critics  are  yet 
divided  in  their  views  with  resrard  to  the  real  merit 
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of  Berlioz'  efforts,  if  appearances  do  not  deceive  me, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  his  chiims,  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  modern  composers,  will  be  confirmed  by 
history. 

Since  the  time  that  I  first  wrote  the  above  lines, 
Berlioz'  genius  has  found  due  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen.  In  Paris  his  gi-eat  symphonic 
works,  as  well  as  his  "Damnation  de  Faust"  and 
portions  of  his  operas,  are  now  repeatedly  performed 
to  the  great  delight  of  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences. 

Following  the  example  of  Beethoven,  Berlioz  was, 
so  to  say,  the  first  bold  mind  that  endeavored  to 
embody  in  his  instrumental  compositions  poetical 
ideas  suggested  by  historical  and  dramatic  events  in 
the  life  of  men.  Where  Beethoven,  however,  was 
satisfied  to  hint,  by  means  of  a*  short  title  or  motto, 
the  mood  that  guided  his  imagination  in  the  peculiar 
formal  construction  of  this  or  that  composition  (the 
Eroica,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
the  sonata  "Les  Adieux,  I'Absence,  et  le  Retour  "), 
Berlioz  chose  to  reveal  his  method  of  composing,  by 
accompanying  his  great  s^nnphonic  works  with  more 
elaborate  programmes,  thus  giving  a  minute  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  his  various  movements.  Al- 
though Berlioz'  method  of  composing  was  at  first 
sharply  criticised  and  bitterly  opposed,  not  alone  by 
professional  critics,  but  by  composers  also,  he  never- 
theless remained  fiiithful  to  it  all  his  life.  He  adhered 
to  it  from  conviction,  and  was  able  to  create  many 
ingenious  and  effective  forms  on  the  basis  of  this 
method.  "What  sensible  artist  or  critic  of  to-day  will 
quan-el  with  a  composer  who  thinks  it  necessary,  for 
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the  right  understanding  of  his  work,  to  publish  the 
poetical  ideas  taken  either  from  dramatic  events  of 
life,  or  from  the  fanciful  creations  of  great  poets?  — 
circumstances  which  may  have  inspired  the  composer, 
and  consequently  in  a  great  measure  influenced  the 
form  and  character  of  his  composition.  A  musical 
work  must  mean  more  than  a  mere  logical  progression 
and  arrangement  of  agreeable  melodic  motivos,  solely 
constructed  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint :  a  deep  emotional  meaning  must  give 
these  motivos  life  and  substance. 

All  great  symphonic  composers,  from  Haydn  to 
those  of  our  time,  have  willingly  received  poetical 
suggestions  and  inspirations,  either  from  the  touch- 
ins  or  grandiose  scenes  of  nature  or  from  fine 
passages  in  the  works  of  great  authors.  That  a 
symphony  or  any  other  instrumental  composition 
must  necessarily  possess  a  lower  grade  of  excellence 
if  accompanied  by  a  programme  or  poetical  motto 
is  just  as  little  true  as  that  an  instrumental  work 
must  be  fine  because  it  does  not  express  anything  but 
its  own  specific  musical  ideas.  More  superficial, 
tedious  music  has  been  composed  without  the 
influence  of  a  programme  than  with  it.  If  once 
we  admit  that  music  is  the  expression  of  emotion 
derived  from  the  experience  of  joy  or  sorrow,  then  I 
do  not  see  why  a  composer  like  Berlioz  must  be  con- 
demned, a  priori^  for  revealing  the  kind  of  emotion 
that  guided  his  pen  while  forming  his  works.  We 
exp^'ct  of  course  from  a  composer  a  highly  culti- 
vated literary  taste  and  mental  refinement :  a  "  Battle 
of  Prague"  programme  is  scarcely  fit  for  ideal 
musical  suggestions  and  illustrations.     But  any  one 
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who  knows  how  to  analyze  a  complicated  instru- 
mental work  will  find  that  Berlioz,  aside  from  his 
programmes,  has  formed  the  different  movement  of 
his  symphonies  in  entire  accordance  with  the  general 
laws  of  composition.  Endowed  with  a  great,  vivid 
imagination,  and  a  keen,  penetrating  intelligence,  he 
IS  not  always  satisfied  to  follow  a  beaten  track.  He 
develops  his  forms  according  to  new  contents ;  he 
discovers  new  ways  and  new  forms  of  expression, 
of  which  he  makes  ample  use.  To  mention  only 
a  few  numbers  of  Berlioz's  symphonic  works,  the 
"  Scene  d'Amour,"  and  the  "  Queen  Mab  "  scherzo, 
from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Harold  in  Italy,"  espe- 
cially the  "Symphonic  fantastique,"  the  .overtures 
"  Les  Francs-Juges  "  and  "  Carnaval  Eomain,"  are 
considered  from  a  musical  point  of  view  merely 
remarka))ly  fine  creations. 

Berlioz  is  the  French  instrumental  composer  j9rtr 
excellence.  He  stands  unsurpassed  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  instru- 
ments ;  he  treats  the  orchestra  in  the  manner  of  a 
virtuoso  ;  all  effects  from  the  most  delicate  and  subtle 
to  the  most  powerful  are  at  his  ready  command  ;  the 
melodic  periods  of  his  pieces  naturally  grow  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  respective  instruments  ;  his  orches- 
tra, even  when  it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  horror  and  desperate  passion,  remains, 
nevertheless,  always  euphonious.  The  reproach 
that  Berlioz'  musical  works  have  been  for  the 
greater  part  composed  merely  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
his  inirenious  combinations  of  fine  instrumental 
effects,  is  as  unjust  as  many  other  false  accusations 
published  at  the  master's  expense.  Being  in  posses- 
sion of  rich  material,  he,  like  the  experienced  painter, 
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uses  his  colors  in  order  to  give  his  tone-pictures  more 
varied  tints  and  a  richer  glow.  Blood  ran  quickly 
and  warmly  in  his  veins,  and  his  symphonic  move- 
ments are  often  clothed  in  the  exuberant  richness  of 
tropical  nature.  Berlioz,  with  regard  to  orchestra- 
tion, is  a  poet  also.  No  earnest  striving  modern 
composer  can  for  his  own  good  avoid  a  close  study 
of  Berlioz'  compositions.  It  is  only  the  prejudiced 
pedant  who  will  shut  his  eyes  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  this  composer's  works.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  be- 
come a  slavish  imitator  of  Berlioz'  style  because  we 
admire  his  compositions ;  a  broad-minded  composer 
will  always  have  strength  enough  to  preserve  his 
own  individuality. 

Franz  Liszt  (born  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary,  the 
22d  of  October,  1811),  after  having  passed  through 
the  most  brilliant,  romantic,  and  in  every  respect 
remarkably  rich  and  important  career  of  all  piano 
virtuosos,  astonished  the  art- world  not  a  little  by  the 
production  of  a  number  of  large  instrumental  works, 
—  his  "  Symphonic  Poems  "  ("  Symphonische  Dich- 
tungen  ")  and  several  great  masses  and  oratorios.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
works  here.  I  think  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
venture  on  a  final  judgment  with  regard  to  this  ex- 
traordinarily great  artist's  efforts  and  labors  as  a  com- 
poser. Views  and  opinions  regarding  our  modern 
art  aspirations,  of  w^hich  Liszt  is  one  of  the  greatest 
exponentst  are  necessarily  still  divided  and  uncertain  ; 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  awakened  by  the 
personal  influence  of  interested  friends  and  opponents 
of  this  or  that  bold  explorer  do  not  yet  allow  that  re- 
poseful, unprejudiced,  critical  insight  most  necessary 
to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  that  which  is  original, 
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individual,  or  aesthetically  true  and  beautiful  in  the 
aims  and  creations  of  our  art-epoch.  How  often 
history  unmercifully  upsets  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  a  preceding  generation  !  posterity  often  goes  into 
raptures  over  those  very  works  which  the  wiseacre 
critics  of  a  contemporary  artist  have  so  often  conclu- 
sively condemned  as  total  failures.  Mere  criticism, 
however,  never  yet  succeeded  in  making  fine  com- 
posers ;  but  it  has  often  confused  the  judgment  of 
those  artists  who  lacked  sufficient  strength  of  indi- 
viduality to  follow  the  inspirations  of  their  own 
talent,  fortified  and  enlarged  through  the  example 
and  study  of  great  masters  and  their  works. 

In  accordance  with  the  reasons  before  mentioned  I 
shall  for  the  present  limit  myself  to  a  succinct  exam- 
ination of  Liszt's  method  of  composing.  This  artist, 
like  Berlioz,  is  wholly  a  disciple  and  exponent  of  the 
form  called  "Programme  music,"  — a  style  which,  in 
spite  of  the  strongest  opposition  of  the  old  conserva- 
tives, is  to-day  generally  adhered  to  by  the  most 
prominent  composers.  The  poetical  programmes 
Liszt  chooses  are,  as  it  -well  may  be  expected  from 
such  a  highly  intelligent  and  penetrating  mind,  per- 
tinent and  full  of  o-reat  musical  suorcestions.  The 
form  of  his  symphonic  poems  is  not  that  of  the 
symphony  as  developed  by  Haydn,  dividing  it  into 
four  distinct  contrasting  movements,  but  rather  that 
of  Beethoven's  last  stringed  quartets,  the  difierent 
movements  leading  into  each  other  without  interrup- 
tion. Another  peculiarity  in  Liszt's  compositions  in 
question  here  is,  that  he  generally  develops  his  whole 
form  out  of  one  principal  theme,  sometimes  out  of 
one  melodic  motivo ;  this  he  curtails,  enlarges, 
varies,  according  to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  tempo,  har- 
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monization,  counterpoint,  and  periodic  construction, 
in  the  freest  and  most  fanciful  manner.  By  means 
of  these  dilierent  transformations  of  one  main  idea, 
the  whole  form  gains  a  highly  characteristic  unity 
without  becoming  monotonous  ;  the  lights  and  shades 
produced  by  the  different  gradations  and  climaxes 
thus  naturally  belong  to  the  whole  picture  ;  all  the 
varied  contrasts  have  an  intimate  connection  with  and 
relation  to  each  other.  These  compositions,  although 
sacrificing  in  some  degree  the  compactness  of  the 
different  separate  movements  of  the  old  symphonic 
form,  and  approaching  here  and  there  the  style  of 
free  improvisation,  are,  however,  far  from  being 
planless  compilations  ;  a  most  intelligent  master-hand 
has  prepared  and  developed  every  phrase  and  period 
with  rare  ingenuity  and  aim  of  purpose.  That  which 
seems  on  a  mere  superficial  glance  incoherent  and 
arbitrarily  put  together  is,  when  closely  examined, 
nevertheless,  found  to  be  of  a  logical  progression  and 
poetic  continuity.  The  most  bitter  opponents  of 
Liszt's  style  and  method  of  composing  are,  however, 
forced  to  acknowledge  his  great  mastery  over  the 
rich  material  that  forms  the  basis  of  his  symphonic 
poems ;  his  power  of  harmonic  modulation  seems 
Inexhaustible  in  new  and  effective  ways  ;  the  variety 
of  his  rhythmical  changes  imparts  to  every  respective 
period  new  intensity  of  life  ;  the  thematic  develop- 
ment of  a  melodic  motivo,  or  of  part  of  it,  evinces  a 
great  degree  of  imagination  and  fancy.  In  effective 
and  brilliant  orchestration,  following  faithfully  the 
poetical  meaning  of  every  phrase,  of  every  motivo, 
of  every  passage,  Liszt  is  second  to  none.  Orches- 
tral coloring  and  thematic-harmonic  development  are 
means  which  in  his  works  are,  however,  inseparably 
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connected;  one  calls  forth  the  other   logically  and 
naturally. 

That  Liszt  knows  well  enough  how  to  make  use 
of  the  old  form  of  symphony,  when  according  to 
his  judgment  he  finds  it  expedient  and  necessary 
for  the  expression  of  his  poet i co-musical  intentions, 
his  "  Faust  Symphony "  and  "  Dante  "  have  amply 
proved. 

Liszt,  though  universally  admired  and  acknowl- 
edged as  the  greatest  pianist  who  ever  lived,  has  not 
yet  found  general  recognition  as  a  composer. 

Whether  the  gi'eat  and  noble  artist  will  live  to  see 
his  compositions  more  generally  understood  and 
appreciated,  apart  from  his  own  magic  personal 
influence,  is  yet  an  open  question. 

I  cannot  better  take  leave  of  this  subject  for  the 
present,  than  with  the  following  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate quotation  from  "NVinterfield  :  "  Art  only  reveals 
her  deepest  secrets  to  those  who  cling  to  her  with 
true  self-denial  and  from  a  pure  love,  but  not  to 
those  who  desire  something  difierent  from  her,  who 
would  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her,  and  to 
whom  she  is  nothing  higher  than  a  charming  mistress. 
Although  she  may  shed  around  even  these  artists 
some  reflection  of  her  light,  it  resembles  the  brilliant, 
but  swiftly  fading  gloAV  of  sunset,  to  which  a  deep 
obscurity  succeeds.  May  those  understand  this  met- 
aphor who  stretch  out  their  arms  to  her  I  for  they 
will  merely  receive  from  her  that  which  they  demand. 
Only  her  alluring  earthly  charms  can  fade,  though 
even  these  may  appear  indestructible  ;  but  with  those 
men  w'hose  aspirations  rise  beyond  what  is  merely 
transitory,  the  lovely  ideal  forever  remains,  forever 
retaining  its  seraphic  bloom  and  purity." 
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Ins:  rumental  Music,  Beginning  of  Mod- 
em, 79 

Integer  valor  notornm,  85 

Intermezzi,  288 

Isaac  (H.),  147,  210 

Isidore,  41,  44 

Isidon-,  his  "  Seotences  on  Music,"  41 

Isouard,  328 

Italians,  74.  87 

Italian  <  'ultivation  in  the  Art  of  Sing- 
ing, 273 

Italian  and  German  Art,  150 

Italian  Hellenists,  24 


Italian  Libretti,  273, 274 

Italy,  Low  State  of  Church  Mnsic,  183 

Italian  Masters,  108 

Italian  Oratorio  Composers,  232 

Italian  School  of  Violin  playing,  481 

Jadin,  329 

Jahn  (P.),  quoted,  233 

Jannequiu,  107,  150 

Janquin's  Chansons,  113 

Jenkins,  413 

Jensen, 218 

Jeune,  Claude  le,  114,  224 

Jewish  Music,  20 

Jig,  419 

Joachim,  500 

Jomclli,  169,  171,  274,  292 

Jomelli's  Miserere,  171 

John  XXIL,  63 

John  Diaconus,  37 

Kalkbrenner,  480 

Kallinoda,  351 

Kandler,  152 

Reiser,  208,  210,  267,  270 

Keiser's  Passion  Oratorio,  207 

Kelly,  305 

Kerl,  416 

Kerle,  De,  109, 172 

Keuchenthal,  205 

Kiel,  501 

Kiesewetter,48 

Kircher's  "  Musurgia  Universalis,"  434 

Kirnberger,  429 

Kirschner,  218 

Kittl,  351 

Klein,  216 

Klein's  (B.)  "  David,"  235 

Klengel,  462,  478 

Koch,  Definition  of  Opera,  362 

Konski,  De,  499 

Kozeluch,  461 

Krebs,  234,  351 

Kreutzer,  321,  482 

Kiicken,  219 

Kublau,  351 

Kuhnau,  416 

Kuhnau's  Six  Sonatas,  428 

Kul.ak,  499 

Lachner  (F.),  498 

Lacombe,  499 

LaFage,  187 

Lafont,  4S2 

Lalande,  174 

Lamblllotte,  48,  186 

Laudino,  382 

Loadicea,  Council  of,  30 

Lasso  (Orlando  di),  157 

Lassus.  24,  63,  109,  114,  137,   141,  151, 

157,  1^9,  164,  210 
Laub,  .500 

"  Laudi  Bpirituali,"  200 
Lawes.  413 
Laj-s,  112 
Lebrun,  329 
Lef6bure-Wely,  500 
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Logrant,  382 

Lcijrenzl,  167 

Lc-mliD,  14" 

Lemmeiie,  500 

Lcmoviic,  3'J9 

Leo.  169,  289 

Leo's  Miserere,  170 

Lesucur,  328 

"  L'llomme  armd,"  Mass,  94 

Lied, 111 

Liod,  The  German  (ancient),  209 

Lied,  The  German  (modem),  210 

Lied,  Influence  of  Instrumental  Music 

on  the,  216 
Lied,  Two  different  Forma  of  the,  216 
Liederspiel,  312 
Ligaiura,  83 
Lindpaintner,  351 
Lipinskv,  500 
Liszt,  499,  609 

Liszt's  "  Dante  Symphony,"  612 
Liszt's  "  Faust  Symphony,"  512 
Liszt,  Form  of  his  Symphonic  Poems, 

510 
Liszt  as  Lied  Composer,  219 
Liszt's  "  Missa  Soleunis,"  187 
Liszt  on  Chopin,  498 
Liszt,   Programmes  to  his  Symphonic 

Works,  510 
Litolff,  499 

"  Locheimer  Llederbuch,"  210 
Loclie,  413 
Loewc,  235 
Logroscino,  289,  292 
LoUi,  482 
Longa,  85 
Lotti,  107 

Louis  Ferdinand  (Prince),  479 
Louis  XIV.,  173 

LuUy,  173„174,  259,  265,  284,  286,  444 
Lully    introduces     the   Ballet    in   the 

Opera,  260 
Lully  invents  the  Form  of  the  Overture, 

26'J 
Lully'8  "Masse  de  Baptlate,"  174 
Lully'fl  Miserere,  174 
Lully's  Recitative,  261 
Lupi,  113 
Lute,  392 

Luther,  97, 147,  224 
Luther's  "  Eine  feste  Burg  iflt  nnser 

Gott,"  220 
Luther's  Idea  of  Music,  219 

Mace's  "  Mnsick's  Monument,"  392 

Macfarrcn,  346.  501 

Machault  (Guillaume  de),  112 

Madrigal,  111,  135 

Madiigal  Composers,  137 

Madrigal  in  England,  148 

Mahu,147 

Mail  lard,  107 

Maistcr  (Matthleu  le),  109,  403 

Mritro  Pierre,  224 

"  Malheur  mo  bat,"  Mass,  94 

Mancini,  171 

Mangold,  351 


Marheck,  110 

Marcello,  168 

Marcel lo's  Psalms,  168 

Marcellus  II.,  Pope,  155 

Marchaud,  412 

Marchetto  di  Padua,  60 

Marenzio,  137, 159,  247 

Marmontel,  287,  316 

Marpurg,  215.  429 

Marschner,  3')0 

Marlini,  171,  3)9,  326,  329 

Martini's  "  Esscmplare  osia  Sagg^o  foa- 

damentale  pratico  di  Contrappunto," 

405 
Martini  on  Pergolesi's  "  Stabat  Mater," 
Mass,  Form  of  the,  161 
Mass,  the  First  in  4  Parts,  112 
Mass  sine  nomine,  95 
Masses,   The  oldest    in    Contrapuntal 

tyle,  76 
Mass^,  343 
Massenet,  343,  501 
Matheeon,  20S 
Matheson  on  the  Lute,  393 
Mathcson's  Fingering,  420 
Maurer.  482 
Maxima,  85 
Mayer,  177,  334 
Mayseder,  482 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  239 
Mazzochi,  167 
Mehul,  327,  328 
Mei,  243 
Melismatical   Chants   of   the    Catholic 

Antiphonarium,  43 
Melodrama,  313 
Menantes  (Hunold),  2(>7 
Mendelssohn,  218,  2:54,  486,  487,  489,  490 
Mendelssohn  as  a  dramatic  Composer, 

351 
Mendelssohn's  Concert  Overtures,  489 
Mendelssohn  as  a  Lied  Composer,  217 
Mendelssohn's  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte," 

489 
Mendelssohn  as  an  Oratorio  Composer, 

235 
Mendelssohn's  Style,  488 
Mensural  Music,  56,  59 
Mercadante,  184,  342 
Merlo,  called  Dello  Viola,  150 
Merraet,  343 
Memla,  383 
Metastasio,  234,  314 
Metastasio  on  Gluck,  278 
^fetastasio,  "  La  Betula  Liberata,"  231 
Meyerbeer,  352 
Milan,  Church  of,  30,  32 
Minuesingor,  66 
Minima,  85 
Minstrels,  66 
Minuetto,  418 
Miracle  Plays,  167,  196 
"  Mosia  Papal  Marcelli,"  155 
Modi  impares,  34 
Modi  pares,  34 
Modus  major,  85 
Modus  minor,  85 
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Mondonvllle,  284 

Monody,  24u 

Monsi^ny,  295 

Montevcrdc,  159,  164,  167,  248,  256,  398, 

405 
Mouteverde'8  Instrumental  Effects,  399 
Montevi-rde's  Instrumeatal  Pieces  in  his 

Operas,  399 
Morales,  US,  lo7 
Mohilities,  195 
Morley,  111 

Morley's  Madricrals,  146 
Morloy  on  the  Madrigal,  136 
Morley  on  the  Motet,  162 
Moscheles,  477 
Moses,  20 
Motet,  lf>2 
Motion,  Parallel,  45 
Motion,  Oblique,  45 
Motion,  Contrary,  45 
Moulu,  107 
Mouton,  107,  108 
Mozart,  96,  150,  177,  178,  183,  189,  215, 

317,  318,  325,  327.  336,  499 
Mozart  as  a  Church  Composer,  179 
Mozart  as  an  Oj)era  Composer,  322 
Mozart's  "  Ave  Verum,"  180 
Mozart's  Character,  320 
Mozart's  Concertos,  457 
Mozart's  "  David  de  Penitents,"  234 
Mozart's  Influence  on  Musico-dramatic 

Art,  324 
Mozart  as  an  Instrumental  Composer, 

4-35 
Mozart  on  Jomelli,  292 
Mozart  on  Martin,  326 
Mozart's  Mass  in  C,  180 
Mozart's  Mass  in  F,  180 
Mozart's  Orchestration,  323 
Mozart's  Requiem,  180 
Mozart's  Sonata  Form,  455 
Mozart's  Stringed  Quartets,  458 
Mozart's  Symphonies,  400 
Mozart's  "  Veilchen,"  216 
Mozart  (Leopold),  318,  429,  482 
Mozart  (L.).   "  Versuch   einer   grilnd- 

lichen  Violinschule,"  318 
Muffat,  416,  420 
Musical  Gazette  (Leipzig),  48 
Jturis,  Jean  de,  60 
Music,  7 

Music  a  Christian  Art,  28 
Music  until  the  Ninth  Century,  39 
Mutation,  51 
Mysteries,  195 

Nanini,  150 

Naumann,  173,  234,  269 

Naum.inn's  "  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  173 

Ne  ipolitan  School  of  Music,  169 

Ncefe,  210,  312 

Nerl  (St.  Phiip),  199,  200 

Kctherlanders,  73,  75 

Netherlanders,  Contrapuntal  Work  of 

the,  83 
Netherlanders,  Genius  of  the,  157 
Ketherlanders,  School  of  the,  76 


Neukomm,182,  235 

Neumae,  36,  47,  55 

Neumse,    "Transformed     into    Modem 

Notation,  50 
Nicolai,  351 
Niedermeyer's    "ficole    de      Musique 

Religieuse,"  187 
Nisard,  48,  93, 187 

Odinarfon,  59 

Offei^bach,  359 

Okeghera,  76,  81,  87,  90,  93,  96, 107, 113 

Ole  Bull,  500 

Onslow,  4S3 

Oratorio,  195,  200 

Oratorio,  Origin  of  the,  199 

Oratorios  represented  on  the  Stage,  201 

Oratorio,  Importance  of  the,  236 

Opera,  200,  241 

Opera,  The  First.  247 

Opera  invented  by  the  Italians,  270 

Opera  in  England,  265 

Opera  in  France,  259 

Opera  in  Germany,  269 

Opera  Buffa,  288,  289,  314,  315 

Opera  Comique,  288,  293,  316 

Opera  Comique,  First  French,  293 

Operette,  288 

List   of   Operas   mentioned   in   this 
book : — 

"Abu  Hassan,"  "Weber,  348 
"  Adolphe  ct  Claris,"  D'Alayrac,  299 
"Agnes  de   Hohenstaufen,"  Spoutini, 

333 
"  Aladin,"  Isonard,  329 
"Alceste,"  Gluck,  280 
"  Alcidor,"  Spontini,  333 
'•  Alesandro  nelle  Indie,"  Piccinl,  292 
"Alice,"  Berton,329 
"  Ali  Baba,"  Cherubini,  331 
"  Almanzar,"  Mej'erbeer,  354 
"Alruna,"  Spohr,  348 
"  Anna  Bolcna,"  Donizetti,  341 
"  Anacreon,"  Cherubini,  331 
"  Anacreon  chez    Polycrate,"  Gr6try, 

297 
"  Ariadne,"  Cambert,  259 
"  Arianna,"  Monteverde,  253 
"  Armide,"  Gluck,  286 
"  Artaxerxes,"  Arne,  305 
"  Ascanio  in  Alba,"  Mozart,  319 
"  Az6mia,"  D'Alayrac,  299 

"  Bastien  und  Bastienne,"  Mozart,  319 
"  Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  Bellini,  341 
"  Belmont    and    Constance,"    Mozart, 
.  320 
"  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Berlioz,  344 

"Calypso,"  Gaillard,  301 

"Camillc,"  D'Alayrac,  299 

"  Caterina  Cornaro,"  Lachner,  351 

"Ccndrillon,"  Isouard,  329 

"  Cenerentola,"  Rossini,  337 

"  Charles  VI.,"  Halevy,  343 

"  Cosi  fan  Tutte,"  Mozart,  320 
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"Daphne,"  Peri,  247 

'« Daphne,"  Schiitz,  209 

"  Das  Donau  Wcibchcn,"  Klanor,  313 

"  Das  Labyrinth,"  Winter,  334 

"  Daa  Nachtlager  von  Grenada,"  Kreut- 

zer,  351 
«'  Das  Hheingold,"  Waancr,  373 
"  Das  Uiiterbrocheue  Opferfest,"  Win- 
ter, 334 
"  Das  Vampvr,"  Marschner,  350 
"  Das  AValcimii'lchpn,"  Weber,  348 
"  Demophon,"  C'herubini,  331 
"  Demophon,"  Vo^cl,  323 
"  Dcr  Alchymist,"  Spchr,  348 
"  Dcr  Hersj-gcist,"  Spohr,  348 
"  Der  Dorfbarbicr,"  Schenk,  314 
"  Der  Fliegende  Ilolliinder,"  Wagner, 

373 
"  Der  Frevschiitz,"  Weber,  349 
"  Der  Krumrae  Teufel,"  Haydn,  313 
•'Der  Ring  des  Nibclungen,"  Wagner, 

373 
"  Der  Schauspiel-director,"  Mozart,  320 
"  DerTempler  und  die  JUdin,"  Marsch- 
ner, 350 
"  Die  Kreuzfahrer,"  Spohr,  348 
"  Dcr  Teufel  ist  Ids,"  Hiller,  310 
"  Die    Meistersinger   von   Niirnberg," 

Wagner,  373 
"  Die  Schweizer  Familie,"  Weigl,  334 
"  Die  Walliiire,"  Wagner,  373 
"  Die  Zauborflcite,"  Mozart,  320 
"  Didone,"  Vinci,  291 
"  Didone,"  Piccini,  292 
"  Donna  del  Lago,"  Rossini,  337 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  Mozart,  320 
"  Don  Pasquale,"  Donizetti,  342 

"Elisire  d'Amore,"  Donizetti,  342 

"  Eliza,"  Cherubini,  331 

"  Emma  di  Resburgo,"  Meyerbeer,  354 

"  Ernani,"  Verdi,  342 

"  Euphrosyne,"  Ab6hul,  328 

*'  Euridice,"  Peri,  247 

"  Euryantbe,"  Weber,  349 

"  Fanchon,"  Hiramel,  334 

"  Faniska,"  Cherubini,  331 

"  Faust,"  Spohr,  348 

"  Fdlix,  ou  I'Enfant  trouv6,"  Monsigny, 

298 
"  Fernand  Cortcz,"  Spontini,  332 
«'  Fra  Diavolo,"  Aubcr,  343 
"  Gcnoveva,"  Schumann,  351 
"  Giralda."  ncrold,  342 
"  Giittcr  Dammcrung,"  Wagner,  373 
"  Guillaumc  Tell,"  Rossini,  337 

"  Hans  Heiling,"  Marschner,  350 
"  Hippolite  et  Aricic,"  Rameaa,  261 

"  Tdoraeneo,"  Mozart,  319 
"  1  Puritani,"  Bellini,  341 
"  II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate,"  Monteverde, 

253 
"  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  Paisiello,  325 
"  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  BoBsini,  337 


"11  Croclata    in    Egitto,"  Meyerbeer, 

354 
"II    Matrimonio    segreto,"    Cimarosa, 

326 
"  II  Poliuto,"  Donizetti,  342 
"II  Pirato,"  Bellini,  341 
"  II  Quinto  Fabio,"  Cherubini,  330 
"  II  Re  I'aslore,"  Mozart,  369 
"  11  Trovatore,"  Verdi,  342 
"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  Gluck,  254 
"  Iphigeiiia  in  Tauris,"  Gluck,  286 
"  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  Vinci,  291 
"  Isabella  et  Gertrude,"  Gr6tiy,  296 
"Jean  de  Paris,"  Boieldieu,  330 
"  Jeannot  et  Collin,"  leouard,  329 
"Jephtbah's    Daughter,"    Meyerbeer. 

353 
"  Jeseonda,"  Spohr,  348 
"  Joconde,"  Isouard,  329 
"  Joseph,"  Mehul,  328 

"L'Amant  jaloux,"  Grdtry,  297 
"  L'Ami  de  la  Maison,"  Gretry,  297 
"  La  Belle  Ar^fene,"  Monsigny,  295 
"  La  Bella  Finta  Giardinicra,"  Mozart, 

319 
"  La  Caduta  de  Giganti,"  Glnck,  279 
"  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio,"  Rossini, 

337 
"  La  Caravane  du  Caire,"  Grdtry,  297 
"  La  Caravane,"  Lesueur,  328 
"  Lc  Cechina  osia  la  Buona  Figliuola," 

Piccini,  292 
"  La  Clemcnza  di  Tito,"  Mozart,  320 
"  La  Cosa  rava,''  Martin,  326 
"  La  Dame  Blanche,"  Boieldieu,  330 
"  La  Favorita,"  Donizetti,  342 
"  La  Fausse  Matrie,"  Gretry,  297 
"  La  Fiancee,"  Auber,  343 
"  La  Fille  du  Reciment,"  Donizetti, 342 
"  La  Finta  Simplice,"  Mozart,  319 
"  La  Gazza  La'lra,"  Rossini,  337 
"  La  Juive,"  Halevv,  343 
"  Lalla  Rookh,"  Spontini,  333 
"  La  Molinara,"  Paisiello,  325 
"  La  Muette  do  Portici,''  Auber,  343 
"  La^orma,"  Bellini,  341 
"  La  Ncige,"  Auber,  343 
"  La  Part  du  Diable,"  Auber,  343 
"  la  Reine  de  Chypre,"Ha1evy,343 
"  La  Toison  d'Or,"  Vogel,  328 
"  La  Serva  Padrona,"  I'ergolosi,  290 
"  La  Sonnambula  "  Bellini,  341 
"  La  Rtraniera,"  Bellini,  341 
"  La  Traviata,"  Verdi,  342 
"  La  Vendenimiatrico,"  Grdtry,  296 
"  La  Vestale,"  Spontini,  332 
"  Le  BOehoron,"  Philidor,  295 
•'  Le  Cadi  dupe,"  Monsieny,  295 
"  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad."  Boieldieu,  329 
"  La  Chalet,"  Herold,  342 
"  Le  Chaperon  rouire,"  Boieldieu,  330 
"  Le  Comte  Cry,"  Rossini,  337 
"  Le  Concert  Ala  Court."  Auber,  343 
"  Le  Delire,"  Berton,  329 
"  Lc  Diserteur,"  Monsigny,  295 
"  Le  Devin  du  Village,"  RouBsean,  299 
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"  Le  Domino  Nolr,"  Anber,  343 

"  Lp  Dot  dc  Suzettc."  Boieldieu,  329 

"  L'Eclair,"  Halevy,  343 

"  Le  Faucon,"  Monsi^y,  295 

"  Le  Huron,"  Gretry,  297 

"  Le  Macon,"  Auber,  343 

"  Lc  Mareebal  Ferrant,'   Philidor,  295 

"  Lc  Nouvcau    Seigneur    dc    Viilage," 

Boieldieu,  33) 
"Le  nozze  de  Figaro,"  Mozart,  320 
"  Leonora  or  Fidelio,"  Beethoven,  334 
"  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,"  Meyerbeer, 

355 
"Le  Prophete,"  Meyerbeer,  355 
"  Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,"  Adam, 

342 
"  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,"  Herold,  342 
"  L'Epreuve  Villageoise,"  Gretry,  297 
"  Lc  Uoi  d'lvetot,"  Adam,  842 
"Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,"  Monsigny,  295 
"  Le  Uoi  Theodore,"  Paisiello,  325 
'•  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,"  Rossini,  337 
"  Le  Sorcier,"  Philidor,  295 
"  Le  'I'ableau  parlant,"  Gretry,  297 
"L'fitoile  du  Nord,"  Meyerbeer,  355 
"  L'Esule  di  Granata,"  Meyerbeer,  354 
"  Les  Abenc^rages,"  Clierubini,  331 
"  Les  Bardes,"  Lesueur,  328 
"  Les  DanaidcR,"  Salieri  326 
"Les  d»-nx  Joumees."  Cberubini,  331 
"Les  deux  pelits  Savoyards,"  D'Alay- 

rac,  209 
"  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,"  Au- 
ber, 343 
"  Les  Huguenots,"  Meyerbeer,  355 
"  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine,"  Ha- 
levy, 343 
"Les  Peines  et  les  Plaisirs,"  Cambert, 

259 
"Lps  Troquenrs,"  DauverErne,  293 
"  Le  Troyens,"  Berlioz,  344- 
"  Linda  di  Chamounix,"  Donizetti,  342 

"  Maestro  di  Musica,"  Pergolesi,  291 

"  Uaison  k  vendre,"  D'Alayrac,  299 

"Margherita  d'Anjou,"  Meyerbeer, 354 

"Marie,"  Herold,  :J42 

"Marie  von  Montalban,"  "Winter,  334 

"  Martha,"  Flotow,  351 

"MaTante  Aurore,"  Boieldieu,  330 

"Medea,"  Cberubini,  3-31 

"MItridate,  Re  di  Ponto,"  Mozart,  319 

"  Montana  et  Stephanie,"  Berton,  329 

"Mos6,"  Rossini,  337 

"  Nina,"  D'Alayrac,  299 
"  Klna,"  Paisiello,  325 
"Ninette  k  la  Cour,"  Dnni,  294 
"Nurmahal,"  gpontlni,  333 

"Oberon,"  Weber,  349 

"  Oedipe  a  Colonne,"  Saccbini,  293 

"Olympiade,"  Pergolesi,  291 

"Olympiade."  Piccini,  292 

"  Olyrapie,"  Sponlini,  332 

"  Orfco,"  Gluck,  278 

"  Orfeo,"  Monteverde,  253 


"  Othello,"  Rossini,  337 

"  Pietro  d'Albano,"  Spohr,  348 
"  Panurge,"  Gretry,  297 
"  Parsifal,"  Wagner,  374 
"  Pinafore,"  Sullivan,  446 

"  Re  Pastore,"  Gluck,  279 

"  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  Gretry,  297 

"  Rieuzi,"  Wagner,  373 

"  Rigoletto,"  Verdi,  342 

"  Rinaldo,"  Handel,  268 

"  Robert  lc  Diable,"  Meyerbeer,  355 

"  Robin  Hood,"  Macfarren,  446 

"  Roland,"  Pircini,  237 

"  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  D'Alayrac,  299 

"  Romeo  e  Giulielta,"  Bellini,  341 

"  Romilda  e   Constanzo,"    Meyerbeer, 

354 
"  Rose  et  Colas,"  Monsigny,  295 
"  Rosmira,"  Vinci,  291 
"  Riibezahl,"  Weber,  348 

"  Siegfried,"  Wagner,  373 
"  Siface,"  Vinci,  291 
"  Semiramide,"  Rossini,  327 
"  Semiramide    riconosciuta,"    Meyer- 
beer, 354 
"  Semiramis,"  Catel,  328 
"  Stradella,"  Flotow,  351 
"  Stratonice,"  Mebul,  328 

"  Tancredi,"  Rossini,  337 

"  Tannhaiiser,"  Wagner,  373 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  301 

"  The  Dragon  of  Wantly."  Lampe,  305 

"  The  Duenna,"  Linley,  305 

"  The  Harlequin's  Opera,"  304 

"  The  Lover  s  Opera,"  304 

"  The    Merry    Wives    of    Windsor," 

Kicolai,  351 
"  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  Sullivan, 

346 
"  The  Quaker's  Opera,"  305 
"  The  Two  Caliphs,"  Meverbeer,  353 
"  The  Village  Opera,"  304 
"  Tristan  und  Isolde,"  Wagner,  373 
"  Tom  Jones,"  Philidor,  295 

"  Wallace,"  Catel,  328 

"  Zampa,"  Herold,  342 

"  Zemir  et  Azor,"  Gretry,  297 

"  Zemire  und  Azor,"  Spohr,  348 

Orchestra  of  the  First  Opera,  395 

Organ,  The,  40,  382 

Organum,  44,  55 

Ortigue  (D.),  187 

Ortiz,  149 

Ott,  213 

Pacini.  342 
Pacbelbel,  415 
Paer,  3:37 
Paganini,  482 
PaiflieUo,  169, 177,  325 
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Pais,  384 

Palcstriiia,  24,  44,  63,  94,  137,  148,  149, 

lol,  laJ,  164,  164,  172,  185,  200,  2J8 
PalcBtriua,  Reformer  of  Church  Mueic, 

153 
Palestrina'g  Relation  to  the  Qrcgorian 

Chan',  154 
PalcHtiina,  tfavior   of    Church   Music, 

155 
Palestrina  Style,  154 
ParaboBco,  385 
Paradics,  411 
Parson*,  110 
Pa-quale,  171 
Pasquini,  167,  385 
Passacaglin,  419 
Pas^arlni,  171 
Passion     Music     (Protestant),     oldest 

known,  205 
Pasfeion  ()ratoTio,204 
Passion  Play,  205 
Paul  IV.,  Pope,  153 
Paul  (Dr.  O.),  quoted,  45 
Paul  Diaconus,  53 
PaumgarU'n,  380 
Paumann,  3S2 
Piivane,  418 
People  excluded  from  Musical  Service, 

29 
Pepin,  37 

Pepusch  (Dr.),  301 
Perez,  171 

Pergoleei,  170,  289,  290 
Pergolesi's  "  Salve  Regina,"  170 
Pergolesi's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  170 
Peri,  243,  246,  253,  256 
Perrin  (Abb6),  259 
Perii,  171 
Pes,  49 
Pescctti,  168 

Petit,  called  Coclicns,  107 
Petrucci  da  Fossombrone,  107 
Pevernage,  109 
Philidor,  284,  294 
Phiriot,  150 

Piano-forte  Players,  Modem,  499 
Piccini,  169,  291 
Piccinists,  287 

Piccini  opposed  to  Gluck,  286 
Pichl,  461 
Pitoni,  167, 186 
Pius  IV.,  Pope,  153,  155 
Plagal  Mode,  33 
Pleyel,  461 
PliniuB,  28 
Pneuma,  49 
Podatus,  49 
Pollaroli,  168 
Polyphony,  44,  81 
Porpora,  171,  274,  411 
Porsile,  278 
Porta,  109, 137 
I'raetorius,  224 
Praiensis  (Todocas),  94 
Predieri,  171 
Preindl,  182 
Prelude,  418 


Prfes  ( Josqnin  des),  63,  76,  90,  05,  96, 97, 

98,  107,  108,  113.  114,  156 
Printing  with  Metal  Types,  107 
Printz's  "  I'hrynis,"  62 
Proch,  219 
I'rolatio,  85 
Proske,  186 
Proske  on  Laesus,  158 
I'rudent,  499 
Prume,  50U 

Ps.ilins  of  the  Calvlnlsta,  224 
I'tolomcug,  23 
Pugiiani,  481 
Purccll,  265,  266,  413 
Purcell,  Preface  to  his  Twelve  Sonatas, 

413 
Puttenberg,  384 
Pythagoras,  23 

Quinault,  261 

Rameau,  175,  201,  265,  284,  286 

Rameau's  Harpsichord  Compositions, 
412 

Raff,  218,  501 

Raillard,  49 

Raj-moud-Ritter, "  Essay  on  the  Trouba- 
dours," 70 

Raymond-Ritter,  "  On  the  German 
Lied,"  215 

Ra3'mond-Ritter  on  Schubert's  Licder, 
217 

Reher,  343,  501 

Recitative  perfected  by  Carissimi,  256 

Recitative  sccco,  258 

Reeves  (Sims),  305 

Reginon  de  Prum,  44 

Reuis  (John),  90 

Reichardt,  215,  216,  312 

Rcinecke,  218,  501 

Reinken,  416 

Reissiger,  219 

Remi  d'Auxerre,  44 

Renaissance,  1.50 

Repercussion,  35 

Router,  170 

Reyer,  343,  501 

Ricercare,  387 

Ricci,  342 

RIchafort,  113 

RichterrE.  K.),  499 

Ries,  351,479 

Rietz,  218,  351,  498 

Righini,  327 

Rimbault  on  "  The  Beggar's  Opera," 
303 

Rinuccini,  243 

Rink,  499 

Ritter  (G.),  499 

Uitte-  (F.  L.),  "Music  in  England," 
225 

•'  Robin  et  Marion,"  72 

Rode,  482 

Rollc,  2.34,  429 

Rollet(Bailly  du),283 

Romantic  Element,  The,  364 

Roman  Liturgical  Arrangement,  32 
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Roman  Maslc,  23 

Roman  School  of  Maslc,  149, 168 

Roman  Singers  ia  Qaul  and  Brittany,  37 

Romberg,  461 

Roudcis,  112 

Rore  (Cyprian  de),  108, 137,  157 

Roseiiierave,  413 

Ro»eingrnve  on  Scarlatti,  411 

Rosenhain,  499 

SacchinI,  169, 177,  292 

Baini-Saene,  501 

Salieri,  182,  326,  306 

Sammartini,  177,  278,  461 

Santc,  152 

Sarabande,  418 

SarasatP,  600 

Barn,  171 

Sarli.  177,  325 

Bcarcialupi,  382 

Scfrlattl  (A.),  159,  167,  168,  204,  256, 
258,  267,  274,  289 

Scarlatti,  Aria  developed  by,  256 

Bcnrlatti  Orchestral  Bnite  of  Pieces, 
444 

Pcariatti  (D.).  267,  410,  428 

Scarlatti's  Sonatas,  410 

Scheldt,  416 

Bchclle,  152 

Schicht,  234 

Schiller,  215 

Bchlick,  384 

Schmid,  384 

Schmidt  (Dr.  J.  H.),42 

Bchnrjdcr  (F.).  499 

Bclmoider'B  "  Weltgericht,"  235 

Schubert,  96,  216,  218,  484,  485,  486 

Schubert's  "  Lazarus,"  235 

Schubert  as  a  Lied  Composer.  216 

Schubert's  Mass  in  E  flat,  183 

Bchubieer,  48 

Bchuetz,  205,  206,  207 

Schulhoff.  499 

8chulz,215 

Schumann,  351,490 

Schumann's  First  Work,  491 

Schumann  as  a  Lied  Composer,  218 

Schumann  "  Keue  Zeitschrifl  fiir  Mu- 
sik,"  491 

Schumann's  Orchestral  Works,  495 

Scbumaun's  '*  Paradies  und  die  Peri," 
236 

Schumann's  Three  Periods,  493 

Schumann's  Treatment  of  the  Piano- 
forte, 494 

Bchuraacn  (Clara),  499 

Bchweizer,  312 

Scribano,  148 

Sedaine,  295,  316 

"  8e  la  face  ay  pale,"  Mass, 

Bcleneca's  Hymn  Book,  205 

Scrafiography  (Greek),  22 

Semibrevi",  85 

Pcmifuaa.  85 

Bemiminima,  85 

Penfl,  210,  221,  224 

Bermiey,  107 


S6vign^    (Madame    de).     Opinion    on 

Lully's  Church  Music,  174 
Seylried,  182 
Sevori,  500 
Shepard.  110 
Singer  Violinist,  500 
Singers,  358 
Singing  Schools,  357 
Singiug  Schools  at  Metz  and  Soissons, 

38 
Singing  School  in  Rome  (first),  30 
Sing^piel,  216,  288,  311 
Smart,  601 
Solmization,  51 
Sonata,  427 
Sonata  Form,  First  Dawn  in  Kobnan's 

Sonatas,  428 
Soto,  149 

Spain,  Music  in,  148 
Speier,  219 
Spinet,  391 
Bpohr,  348,  482 
Spohr's  "  Letze  Dinge,"  235 
Spontiui,  332,  336 

Spontini  as  a  Dramatic  Composer,  333 
Sponiini's  Orchestral  Accompaniments, 

3''3 
Stadler,  182 
Staff,  I^  First  Use,  50 
Stainer,  406 
Staraitz,  482 
Stanley,  222 
Steffani,  171 

Stcffani's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  172 
Stegmann,  312 
Steibelt,  478 
Stephrn  II.,  Pope,  .37 
h'tilo  ReciUitive,  247,  218 
Stolzel,  234 
Stradclla,  204 

Stradivari,  Violin  M.iker,  406 
Stringed  Instruments  perfected,  406 
i^tringed  Quartet,  433 
Stringed  Quartet,  created   by  Havdn, 

434 
Strozzi,243 
Siissmayer,  181 
Suite,  417 
Sullivan,  446,  501 
Sulzer,  quoted,  277 
Suriano,  159 
Sweling,  385 
Swift's  Ridicule  of  the  Italian  Opera, 

300 
Sylvester    (Pope)   institutes  a  Singing 

School  in  Rome,  30 
Sj'm phony,  41 
Symphony,  The  Orchestral,  444 

Tallis,  111,  392 

"  Tant  je  me  deduis,"  Mass,  94 

Tanini,  408 

Tartirii's  Sonate  "The  Deyii's  Trill," 

409 
Tattle  de  Moy.  419 
Taubert,  218,  351,  49S 
Tausig,  409 
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Tavern,  110 

Tedcsco  (Arrhlgo),  147 

Teleraann.  208,  215 

Tempus,  85 

Tcrapus  perfcctntn,  85 

TempiiB  perfectuin  cum  prolatione  per- 

fecta,  88 
Tenor,  55,  82 
Terradellas,  202 
Terradfglias,  169 
Tctrachord,  23 
Thalbere,  499 
Therapeutiste,  29 
Thibaut  (King  of  Navarre),  70 
Time  (Perfect  and  Imperfect),  57 
Time  (Triple  and  Common),  57 
Time-table.  56,  84 
Tinctoris.  84,  93,  110 
Toccati,  385 
Tone  painting,  403 
Traetta,  169,  274,  293 
"  Triumphs  of  Oriana,"  Madrigals,  146 
Troubadours,  66 
Tye,  110 

Ultramontanee,  75 
tTgolini,  167 

Vaet,  109 

Vecchi,  137 

Venoca,  Prince  of.  137 

Venetian  School  of  Music,  108, 167 

Vcracini,  407 

Verbonnet,  90 

Verdelot,  137 

Verdi.  342 

Verdi's  "  Manzoni  Requiem,"  187, 188 

Verdonk,  109 

Verhulst,  498 

Viadana,  245 

Vieuxtemps,  500 

Villanella,  126 

Villotte,  111,  126 

Violinists  (modem),  600 

ViotU,  481 


Vinccnto,  109 
Vinci,  169,  289,  291 
Virea,  49 
Virginal,  391 
Vittoria,  149,  159 
Vivaldi,  407 
Vonel,  32S 
Voglcr,  461 
Voikmann,  501 

Wagner,  26,  188,  360,  375 
Waiiner's  "  Leitmotive,"  373 
Warner's  Theories,  366,  367,  368,  369, 

370,  371,  372 
"Wagner  on  the  Ninth  S3Tnphony,  475 
Wallace,  345 
Walrnnt,  107 

Walther  ( Johann),  220,  221 
Weber  (C  M.  von),  182,  34S,  479 
Weber  as  a  Dramatic  Composer,  349 
Weclkes,  146 
Weigl,  182,  334 
Wekerlin,  501 
"Wliite,  110 
Wicniawski,  500 
Wilbye,  HI 
Wilhelmj,  500 
Willacrt,  76,  96, 108, 157 
Willaen's  Madrigals,  137 
Willmors,  499 
Winter,  334 
Wiutcrfeld's  "  Qabrieli  and  sein  Zeital* 

ter,"  398 
Wolfl,  476 
Wolf,  312 
Worgan,  232 
Wrnuitzky,  313,  461 

Zachau,  267,  416 
Zarlino,  109 
Zclenka,  173 
Zelter,  215 
Zeco,  234,  314 
Ziani,  168 
Zingarelli,  177,  327 
Zumeteeg,  214, 210 
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